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“FOUND DROWNED.” 


THE ing a source of consolation in his evident distress. Yet After she had said all that she could think of to her 
retribution was to come, although neither of them | sorrowing relative, she accompanied him dewn-stairs 
BONDAGE OF BRANDON. were aware of the fact. The lovely and accomplished | to the dining-room, and partook of a slender repast, 


° woman, skilful, clever, and intriguing, was destined to | such as a fairy living in a bluebell might be supposed 
CHAPTER Ix reap the harvest of snakes und scorpions, the germ of | to indulge in. 
Here love his golden shafts employy, here lights which she was now sowing broadcast. The whirl- She was at all times a remarkably small eater, and 
His constant lamp and waves his purple wings ; wind is a hard crop to garner into your barns, and | what in some ladies is ostentation, was in her a 
Reigns here and revels. Milton. 


when it is gathered, like the waters of Marah, it leaves | genuine disinclination for food. 

Tne declaration that William Girling was about to | a bitter taste and reminiscence behind it wheresoeverit | After lunch she ordered ber pony-carriage, which 
make was impeded in an unexpected manner. goes. was the prettiest equipage of its kind in London. It 

While the words were trembling on his lips, the| She had, amongst her other qualities, a wonderful | was slightly built, but yet constructed with such 
door of the room opened, and the Earl of Brandon | knack of concentrating her energies on one particular | masterly and consummate skill as to be in reality as 
entered. He seemed subdued by a heavy weight of | thing, but directly that was over and done with, she | substantial, if not more so, than many lumbering 
melancholy. It was easy to see that he was sick at | could on the instant divest herself of her former | vehicles which vex the patient roads and impede tho 
heart and dejected. No rest had visited his heavy | thoughts and fancies, and apply herself to a fresh task | traffic. The ponies had come from Andalusia, A 
eyes during the night, through the long watches of | with equal cheerfulness and alacrity. This was the | Spanish dealer in horses had brought them over to 
which he had kept a solitary vigil. case with her at present. William Girling was off her | this country with the intention of selling them to 

He imagined that his wife had pined away and died | mind for some hours, perhaps till the next day, so she | some member of the royal family; but when Lady 
through grief at the loss of her child. No suspicion | could turn her attention to the earl, and try and | Brandon heard of them, she determined to possess 
of foul play ever entered his head. He was overpowered | minister to a mind diseased. them. 
with sorrow at the death of his ill-starred countess,| With a serious aspect and a somewhat doleful voice | The proprietor of the coveted animals asked an ex- 
and he came to his sister for sympathy, consolation, | befitting the mournful occasion, she exhorted him to | orbitant price for them, but it was freely given, and 





and support. resignation, and said that, although the ordeal of | her ladyship became the happy possessor of the pair 
At first, he did not notice Girling. A thrill of | passing through the fire wasa terrible one, yet in the | of incomparable ponies which attracted the attention 
terror lest he should be recognized by the earl as the | end it purified and chastened. and the envy of every one who had the slightest pre- 


man whom he had met in the corridor on the night You would not have thought that so wicked a | tension to be called a judge of horseflesh. And even 
of the murder, pervaded the form of Girling, but the | woman could talk in so piousa manner. The words | those who knew nothing about such things would 
nobleman, when he did notice him, regarded him as if | ought to have choked her, or else have worked a re- | turn and gaze after them admiringly. Their perfect 
it were the first time he had ever seen him. formation in her. build, their symmetry, their glossy hides and well- 

Lady Blanche Brandon was much gratified at the But she imagined she was merely uttering silly | bred legs and necks were quite sufficient to catch 
timely interruption. The idea of being exposed to | phrases without any particular significance attached | the eye of the veriest tyro in such matters. She 
the insults of a common man, who, in his base pre- | to them—at least, they possessed none for her; but | drove herself, and sought the residence of Lady 
sumption, dared to aspire to her hand, was particu- | the day was to come when the words of the preacher | Allingford, the mother of Sir Lawrence. She had re- 
larly galling. were to sink deep in her heart, and change what was | ceived an invitation to come to a private flower-show 

Seeing that he had been defeated by this fortuitous | a frozen, icy chrysolite, into something warm and | to be held at her ladyship’s house, which, situated as 
incident, Girling thought it better to beat a retreat, | genial. Now she served Mammon, but then a holier | it was in the outer ring of the Regent’s park, afforded 
and wait for amore favourable opportunity. Making | and better power would olaim her dutiful submission | peculiar facilities for the exercise of the tastes of the 





a bow, which in its mock humility was full of signifi- | and allegiance. floricultarist. 
cance, to hady Brandon, he retired from the room, Her punishment was already beginning, in the hate- Lady Blanche Brandon knew that she should meet 
leaving the brother and sister together. ful bondage William Girling had established over | her lover here, and she thought it would be sweet to 


The unfortunate Earl of Brandon was crushed and | her; but she was casting about in her mind for some | glide from the gay and giddy throng, silently thread- 
overwhelmed now by a succession of cruel and terrible | means of breaking the chains he had forged for her, | ing some byewalk, and indulge in quiet and stolen 
events. and which proved the made of no mean | converse. But in such moments speech is scarcely 

Lady Blanche was trinmphing over him, and find- | or inferior metal. A883") °y%y “2% necessary, if two people love one another fondly 
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802 
them: 
In the minds of one another 
Swift ideas are so resected, 
Thoughts tue toncue w ald fain discover 
Are by sympathy detected. 


You look, and your glance reveals what is passing 
in your mind. ‘Io talk is to break the spell. 

Lady Allingford’s house possessed all the advan- 
tages of the town with all the rustic beauties of the 
country. 

On rising in the morning she could walk out upon 
the dewy lawn, or through the well-kept shrubberies, 
and hear the notes of other birds than dingy London 
sparrows. No smoky chimneys cast a grimy pall 
over her immediate neighbourhood, for all around her 
was an open, park-like space. Indoors she could 
seek her conservatories, and revel in the woven shade 
of laurel and of myrtle, while the essence arising 
from tke leaf of the latter, mixed with that of other 
plants, flowers and shrubs, would steal softly over her 
senses, and lull her into dreamy reveries. Tbe verdant 
walks were lined with odorous, bushy shrebs, amongst 
which, standing out in full relief, were the acanthus, 
the rose, the jasmine, calceolaria, and the pale-tinted 
hydrangia. 

On arriving at the lodge leading into the grounds, 
the prompt and ready keeper threw open the gate, and 
Lady Blanche dashed up to the house in a style which 
showed her te bea perfect whi), She looked very 
handsome and enchanting when driving, bute horse- 
back she excelled. Her perfect. and wondrous 
grace made her resemble Pandora, to whom it is said 
the gods gave all their gifts. Perhaps there was not 
@ more accomplished equestrian tham herself in the 
country. She weuld sometimes follow the hounds 
when at the Earl of Brandon's country house, not 
because she thought it fast and unfeminine te do so, 
but because she really liked the time-henoured, manly 
English sport, and derived consummate enjoyment 


from the it of q , pantin 
Hayaard, whase Suances of socape, whan Sslicwed by 
a pack of well-bred hounds and a troop of eager 


sportsmen, are small indeed. 

Most of the select few who had been invited had 
arrived. Sir Lawrence Allingford was om the steps, 
evidently waiting for Lady Blanche. She threw the 
reins to her servant, and accepted her lover's arm, and 
leaning lightly upon it, got out of the carriage. They 
entered ,the house together, and walked about the 
rooms, admiring the various flowers which were ex- 
hibited for inspection. It was rather too cold yet and 
showery for an out-door show, although ig some parts 
of the garden were small tents filled with stands con- 
taining choice specimens. 

“ Let us go to the American garden,” exclaimed Sir 
Lawrence. “My mother, you may have heard, is 
especially fond of that, and it is, 1 think, well worth 
seeing.” 

This was not his real reason for wishing to go to 
the American garden. He knew that they would be 
more alone and at their easo in the comparatively 
deserted walks, and better able to converse with free- 
dom, for lovers are bashful creatures, timid and 
reserved, dreading the eye of man, and wishing ever 
to be alone. 

Sometimes at picnics they disappear, and you come 
upen them suddenly ensoenced in a shady spot near 
the trunk of a hollow tree, and when they see you 
they blush and stammer, and look foolish and take an 
extraordinary interest in trees, or birds, or walking- 
sticks, or umbrellas, or anything else their vagraut 
fancy may happen to fix upon as the subject of its 
eulogy. Or at evening parties, they make a great 
show of dancing and say they feel hot, when in point 
of fact there isan awful draught right through the 
room, quite enough to cut anybody who was not 
in love in halves. Or if you take them to the 
opera, and are foolish enough to allow them to sit 
together, and expect them to pay any attention to the 
music, you will find yourself mistaken. Ask them if 
Patti did not go a little too high in the last bar, and 
they will make s-me idiotic reply, indicating clearly 
that for that night at least music had no charms for 
their savage breasts. 

Descending some steps cut ina bank of turf, they 
entered the small space called the American garden. 
At one eorner was a pond, filled with lilies and fringed 


with weeping willows. It was near the margin of 


this diminutive lake, at the upper end of which a | and they walked about in a happy, contented way, 
fountain plashed ard gurgled, and sent up its tiny | like Adam and Eve in Paradise, before the serpent 


spray, that they stopped. 

Sir Lawrence Alingford regarded Lady Blanche 
tenderly, and said, “Do you not think, my dear 
Blanche, that the time has now arrived for us to be 
united. Ido not wish to be hasty or precipitate, but 
every obstacle is removed from the path of yeur am- 


bition. The Countess of Brandon is dead, and the 


chitd effectually removed.” 
“T am not so sure about that,” replied Lady 
Blanche, who was of a suspicious nature, and always | 


There is a species of electric communication between | suspected that something might happen at an unex- 


pected moment, if there was the least excuse for its 
doing so. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, in some surprise. 

“Only this. The man Girling is dangerous ; I am 
persuaded of it. The child isin his possession, and 
as long as it lives we are in danger.” 

“ We must run the risk of that, because I do not 
see how we are to place things on a better or surer 
footing.” 

“Tam not so much afraid of the boy as I am of 
Girling,” said her ladyship, thoughtfully. 

She dared not, for very shame, tell Sir Lawrence 
Allingford that Girling had been presumptuous enough 
to aspire to her hand, and tell her so, openly and un- 
blushingly, because she knew that it would move him 
to such a pitch of extreme rage that it would be diffi- 
cult to calra him afterwards. In addition to that, she 
did not like, for her own pride’s sake, to make such a 
humiliating confession. To a lady of her haughty 
traditions to be loved by a man like Girling was @ 
degradation, and a pollution carrying with it a taint as 
bad as that of leprosy. So she held her peace as to 
the occurrence of the morning. 

“ Why not let everything remain as it is? ” said Sir 
Lawrenee Allingford. ‘The child ige@nt ef the way, 
theesumbtess dead, the ear! sus; Has not 
evongh bleod been shed ? i 





was not strong enough she had no pence until % was 
strengthened by more fascines and amether gua. She 
i she 


“T am afraid I shall have no pease of mind, Law- 
rence, until that man is finally silenced ia some way, 
Do what I can te dissipate my gloomy wapours, I am 
The really bappy 
i society.” 

He pressed her hand and regarded her gratefully 
for the assurance that she found a sureease from sor- 
row im being with him. 


| 
| 


destruction with her pretty pink silk parasel, the 
colour of which was not improved by the stains of the 
flower-juices ; for, in dying, the broken stems, like the 
cuttle-fish, threw out their most poisonous essences, as 
if to deprecate so unprovoked and wanton an attack. 

“We could go abroad,” he urged; “a continental 
tour would do you good, my poor pale pet; you are 
worrying yourself too much. Perpetual harassment is 
more than any one can stand; even the strongest 
would succumb in time, and I am afraid that your 
spirit is greater than your strength.” 

“Do you think so, Lawrence? she asked, leoking 
searchingly in his face. 

His eyes met hers, and the two seas of liquid blue 
refracted cerulean rays. 

“T am so sure of it,” he replied, “that I am anxious 
to take you away.” 

“ Would you be sorry te lose me? Would you 
feel it much if I were to die? ” she continued, with a 
tearful earnestness. 

“ Wie!” he cried. 
a manner? ” 

“ Would you ? ” she persisted. 

“My own!” he replied, whilst a moisture dimmed 
his vision—a moisture arising from deep, genuine, un- 
affected feeling. 

“ My own, were you to die, I should lose all that I 
ever loved on earth. You would consign me to the 
depths of despair, and I should soon follow you.” 

At this declaration she caught his hand in hers, and 
pressed it warmly, saying: 

“ Bless you! Iam sure you love me.” 

Sir Lawrence Allingford gazed at her with silent 
affection for a moment, and then said in a serious 
tone, which denoted his earnestness and sincerity. 

“ Blanche, darling Blanche, | would die for you!” 

After this their hearts were too full for utterance, 


“ Why do you talk in so dismal 





| came and tempted them, and their Eden became lost to 
| them. 

| Before they, however, separated that day, it was 
arranged between them that their marriage should 


| but she was of a pezsevering nature. 


Girling in some manrer. She had been foiled once, 
Like Antwus 
she could rise again. 





CHAPTER X. 
What, what is virtue but repose of mind, 
A pure ethereal calm that knows no storm, 
Abors the reach of wild ambition'’s wind— 
Abv ve those passions that this world deform 
And torture man—a proud, malignant worm ? 
Castle of Indolence. 
Screro, tired of the turmoil and worry of the busy 
world, burning with a firm desire for peace and rest, 
retired to the Cumwan shore, where he experienced 
the delights of solitude and a quietude which had 
hitherto been denied him. So, William Girling 
flurried with ambitious thoughts, would, had the 
chance been presented to him, have sought repose. 
But where? He had left his wife in a moment of 
passion, and he would not have minded leaving her 
altogether, but she had possession of the child, which 


Blanche Branden, bave seen the poor woman 
_ amd not one qualm of 
compunctien would have 
had behaved 
and soothed 
his spirit, and enabled him to bear up in the hour of 
adversity. She deserved better treatment than that 
which he was to mete out to her, but it is 
ited for their good 
deeds, that they must inevi sink beneath the 
burden of unmerited affliction, did not a strong hope 
of a reward hereafter sustain them and give them 
fresh courage, when, weary, footsore and exhausted, 
they halt by the side of the road that is straight and 
narrow. 

It was necessary for William Girling to return to 
his home to make some arrangements about the child, 
the loss of which the Earl of Brandon was now 
lamenting and deploring with a fiercer grief than 
ever. Had his countess been alive, he would better 
bave borne the bereavement; but now that she too 
was taken away from him, his cross was very heavy 
to carry; the child would have reminded him of its 
mother; it would have been a link betweeu them. 

Girling was unsettled in his mind, he did not exactly 
know what to do; dark thoughts pervaded his brain, 
and invisible phantoms urged him on to the com- 
mission of crime. He returned to his wife in no 
enviable mood. He opened the door of the house witly 
a key which had been given him for that purpose, and 
ascended the stairs. He reached the door of his 
sitting-room and pushed it open. He recoiled with a 
sudden start. The room was empty. There were, 
moreover, no signs of recent occupation. Everything 
looked nude and naked. No pieces of tape, or reels of 
cotton, or fragments of linen, denoting the abode of 
a woman, met his searching glance. He turned a shade 
paler, What was he to think? Rushing up-stairs, 
several thoughts crowded his brain, but he was too 
surprised and amazed to think. 

He searched tie part of the house occupied by his 
wife and himself, but could fiud no one. 

“ Perhaps she lias gone out,” he said. “I will ask.” 

Ringing the bell, he interrogated the servant. 

“Oh, sir!” she replied, “ | thought yeu knew ? 

“Knew what?” he fiercely demanded. 

“ Why, about Mrs, Girling !” 

“]T know nothing, or else [ should not ask you!” 

“Law, isn’t that funny!” replied the girl, with a 
provoking simper. 

“ Speak, can’t you?” eried Girling, angrily. 

“ Yes, sir, if you'll give a body time!” 





take place in three months from that time. Sir Law- 
rence grumbled at the length of time that had to | 
elapse before he could call her his own, but Lady 
Blanche Branden was obstinate, and would have her | 
own way. Perhaps she had her motives for the delay. | 
It is certain that she wished to remove William | 


“Take your own time, but, for heaven's sake, 


speak |” 

“ You see, sir, it was early this moraing when sho 
went ——’ 

‘*Went! Went where?” eried Girling, labouring 


under the weight of intense excitement. 
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“ Away from here, sir—I don’t know where. The 
rent was paid, and so master never said nothing.” 

“ Gone away,” exclaimed Girling to himself, “and 
left no clue to her whereabouts? I did not suspect 
this! Are you sure that you are telling me the 
truth ?” 

“Quite sure, sir! I saw Mrs. Girling herself, and | 
helped her to pack up. She did say something about 
being badly treated, and not standing it, which, sir, it 
is very proper for @ young woman so to feel; for if 
my Johu—that’s the young man as is keeping company 
with me, sir—was to say so much as half a word to 
me, I'd break it off to-morrow!” 

“ Break what off ?” asked Girling, absently. 

Being confused with his thoughts, he had only 
imperfectly heard the girl’s speech. 

“The match, sir, which is to take place at St. | 
Martin’s Church, sir. And master’s lent us the kitchen | 
to give the breakfast in; and John, sir, he’s a baker | 
up the street, and a-going to make his own cake, | 
which will save us a pound, and it will go towards 
housekeeping ; and mother, she’s sent in a set of 
china, and some crockery things; and John’s | 
father, he’s given him a easy chair; and my hant, | 
she’s sent us a stove to warm the room with in winter, 
and it burns patent coal, and don’t cost above a half- 
penny an hour; and I’m making a patchwork quilt; 
and John, he is ts 

William Gifling could not put up with the girl’s 
garrulity awy longer, so he brought her verbal efforts 
to an abrupt termination by saying: 

“That will'do! You can go down-stairs again. I 
don't want you any more!” 

The girl made a curtsey, which was not very 
elaborate. 

She had not a good opinion of William Girling. 
She thonght his wife had bee:fdriven away by his ill- 
treatment; and with her eyes flashing, she reflected 
upon the unutterable things she would do to John if 
that rash man were to rufile her feathers, and put her 
out of her way, so much as a hair’s breadth. 

Girvling walked back moodily to the deserted room, 
and, throwing himself into an easy-chair, solilo- 
quized: 

“So she’s gone—gone without a word of good-bye 
or the least warning! Well, I don’t think the 
provocation she received from me justified so abrupt a 
termination to our intercourse, If it were not for the 
boy, I should think it a good thing for me. I wonder 
‘vhat she will do! She has not the courage to | 
herself, I suppose? I wish she would, and I cou 
find out where she had left the child! His dis- 
appearance is the only embarrassing part of the whole 
affair. Lf it were not for him, I should not care the 
value of a straw!” q 

Nor would he. Lady Brandon had worked a 
wonderful change in the man—he was not the same 
person. Once, he was gentle, affectionate, and con- 
tiding ; now, he was restless, ambitious, and, design- 
arti : 


g! 

It would have been better fer him to haye been 
content with his humble lot. He would have been 
wiser had he never driven his wife away from him ; 
but, like the rest of us occasionally, he was short- 
sighted. 

Girling kept on ringing the changes, and making a 
dame commentary on the text he had propounded : 

“So my wife's gone,” was all he could say. 

He had some difficulty to bring himself to realize 
ithe fact at first. Mary had usually been so dutiful and 
submissive, it was very strange that she should all at 
once venture to the extreme limits of disobedience. 
The man’s cheeks blanched a little when he thought 
that it was just possible he had driven her to despair, 
and forced her to the commission of some dreadful 
crime. 

Sometimes men take strange fancies into their heads, 
and as he sat there, Girling could not divest his mind 
of the idea that Mary had made away with herself. 
There was some ground for the supposition, for what 
could she do without him? He was her liege lord and 
protector. She would find it difficult to keep herself; 
but he knew her to be a woman of firm purpose and 
stern resolution. 

His wife had scrupulously refrained from touching 
or molesting in any way those things which belonged 
to him. He found them all just as be had left them; 
so feeling himself at present a waifand stray upon 
the surface of the mundane ocean, and knowing that 
there was considerable haziness in his future, he 
sought the landlord of the house, and told hina that he 
had sent his wife into the country at a moment's 
notice to attend a relative who was ill, but that he 
should, nevertheless, retain the apartments. 

“You won’t make any objection to a fortnight’s 
rent,” observed the landlord, who did not altegether 
believe Girling’s story. 

“Oh, no! certainly not. Here it is; take it,” replied 
Girling, giving him what he requested. 











After the dispiviting fact he lad just made himself 
acquainted with, Girling felt the atmosphere of the | 


rooms so lately tenanted by his wife stifling and op- | 
pressive. In order to gain relief he sought the street, 
and lighting a cigar, he strutted along through the 
busy, frequented thoroughfares of the great metro- 
polis. 

When he reached one of the most fashionable of 
them, it was growing late. The sun was sinking 
behind thick banks of clouds, and the approach of 
night was heralded by more signs than one. 

Girling looked at the carriages of the rich and great, 
and wondered why some were well off and others 
poor. Like most men who have a little learning, he 
was a communist, and would have made all alike, for- 
getting that in six weeks the same condition of things 
would return. Those who, by the distribution of 
goods consequent upon the declaration of equality, had 
suddenly acquired a sum of money which they had 
never before dreamed of, would fool it away and be- 
come poor again. The reckless would still be reckless 
and the improvident would lose none of their improvi- 
dence. It is necessary for the well-being and the 
actual existence of a community that there should be 
inequality, but there are some who will not look at 
things in the proper light. 

There was a particular carriage, near which was 
standing a servant in a livery he recognized as Lady 
Brandon’s. It had just pulled up, and Girling re- 
marked a lady and # gentleman alight from it. He 
just caught a glimpse of Lady Brandon as she entered 
a perfumer’s shop, where she was going to make some 
purchases; but he was much perplexed to know who 
the man was. He stood still. The more he thought 
of it the angrier he became; he was growing posi- 
tively jealous. Jealous of a woman who despised him, 
and was already engaged and affianced to another 
man! His face flushed, and he walked up to the ser- 
vant and interrogated him. After a few preliminary 
remarks they became friendly, and Girling learned all 
he was desirous of knowing. 

“Lady Brandon’s carriage, isn’t it?” he exclaimed. 

* Yes,” replied the man, ‘“* we have been to a flower- 
show.” 

“ Oh, indeed! nice pair of ponies.” 

“ Not a better in England; couldn’t come near them 
abroad.” 

“Is that the earl with her?” asked Girling, care- 
lessly. 

“Not exactly.” 

“Who is it then—a friend, I suppose ? ” 

“Not far wrong. It’s Sir Lawrence Allingford.” 

“ A very intimate friend, I should think ?” 

The man grinned in a significant manner, which 
excited Girling’s suspicions more than ever, but he 
mastered his feelings with a great effort of will, and 
continued the conversation. 

“ What do you mean ? ” he said. 

“ People will talk, you know.” 

“Yes; go on.” 

“T den’t want to say anything.” 

“No; of course not.” 

“ Well, the talk is that she’s going to marry him.” 

William Girling, on hearing this announcement, 
caught his breath quickly. He was like a man who 
has received a heavy blow which has made him 

, and from which he cannot recover all at once. 

“Don’t you feel well?” asked the man, sympa- 
thizingly. 

“ Not very,” replied Girling, faintly. 

“It’s no wonder, I’m sure. The weather has been 
so trying lately. There’s my wife laid up with the 
rbeumatics, and the place like an empty church while 
she’s up-stairs abed.” 

William Girling, as soon as he could recover him- 
self, wished the man “ good morning,” for he felt him- 
self incapable of further conversation, and walked out 
of the street with a tottering gait. 

Lady Blanche Brandon was.unquestionably playing 
him false, and making an egregious fool of him. He 
had been living in a fool’s paradise. She was already 
engaged and soon to be married, whilst he had been 
flattering himself that he could make her his. The 
man’s mind was in a whirl. He wandered along in a 
purposeless way. He had two griefs now to ponder 
over instead of one. He had been robbed, as it were, 
in two ways. He had lost one wife who really be- 
longed to him, and he had lost another in prospective. 
He calmed down after an hour’s walk, and finding 
himself in the precinets of the City, turned down a 
narrow street leading to the river in search of a quiet 
tavern where he could get some wine and reflect over 
matters. H®6 found one very muct. to his mind. It 
was near the water’s edge and had a pleasant, cheery 
look about it. A clean sanded parlour invited his 
entrance, and he was soon very much at his ease. 
The wine they brought him was not bad, and he felt 
himself at home. He began to think of the bondage 


he had established over Lady Blanche Brandon, and 
how thoroughly she was in his power. He could 





make her do as he liked. She must obey him, or he 
woukd deliver her into the iron hand of justice, and | 
amid the seorn and execrations of the populace sho} 


would be placed upon her trial for the wilful murder 
of the Countess of Brandon. He could also accuse her 
of abducting the child and commissioning him to 
destroy it. Such complicated and aggravated depravity 
would lead her to the gallows as sure as crime ever 
conducted anyone there. 

He felt convinced that rather than submit to such 
a dreadful extremity, she would comply with his 
demands, however extravagant they might be. When 
he arrived at this reassuring conclusion, he was in 
better spirits than he had been the whole day long. 
He drank his wine with evident gusto, and derived 
consolation and comfort from the bowl of a long pipe, 
which he had sedulously filled with tobacco, 

While he was in this state of mind, he heard shouts 
coming from the neighbourhood of the river. Such 
exclamations might the hoarse throats of bargemen 
utter, as they propelled their unwieldy craft along the 
bosom of the supporting tide. 

Rising to his feet, he went to the window, to see 
what such sounds might portend. A crowd of rough- 
looking fellows were collected together, and were 
gesticulating wildly. 

One of this number had a long pole in his hand, to 
the end of which was affixed more than one curved 
iron hook. It wasa Royal Humane Society’s drag. 
Then there was a body floating in the river, or there 
had been an accident. 

It appeared upon closer scrutiny and careful in- 
vestigation, that a dead body had been seen on the 
surface of the water, and that the man who had first 
seen it had been to get a drag, which he was now 
using, to the best of his ability, for the recovery of 
the body. 

Girling, from his elevated position, had a good view 
of the strand and those who were on it. He could also 
see the body. It was that of a woman, if he could 
safely judge from its habiliments. Her long hair 
was floating like so much tangled sea-weed upon the 
water, trailing before her, for she was going down 
stream head first. 

She had not been in the water long from the look 
of her. Although her features were slightly dis- 
figured, there was an appearance of placid serenity 
about them which was almost sweet and heavenly. 
She bore some resemblance to the charming picture of 
the “ Christian Martyr,” the idea of which must have 
been taken from Thomas Moore’s “Epicurean.” At 
last, after an infinity of trouble, the drowned woman 
was pulled out of the water and laid upon the muddy 
beach. Then every one crowded round her to have a 
good look. When their morbid curiosity was grati- 
fied, and after all sorts of remarks had been made, 
some coarse, some sentimental, some proverbial, they 
did what they should have done at first. Two men 
took her up and carried her into the public-house. 
The landlord was in a state of the utmost excitement, 
because he saw a source of profit out of the occur- 
rence, if she was carried into his house. There 
would be an inquest, and the coroner might, at his 
urgent solicitation, order some of his famous Hollands, 
and the jurymen might follow the example of their 
illustrious chief, and the poor thing’s friends might 
find her out and make him presents. In fact, the 
poor man was beside himself. He did not think it 
dreadful to have a dead body in the house. He did 
not let his thoughts run riot as to the cause of her 
death, oh, dear, no! he was too practical for that. 
She was dead. That was his great fact, and it was 
quite sufficient for him. She was tolerably well 
dressed, and there was a chance of her belonging to 
good people—anyhow it would be the current topic 
of conversation for a week in the neighbourhood, and 
many people would drop in and talk the matter over, 
and while engaged in discussing it, would also discuss 
something in the shape of malt liquor. 

When the sad procession entered the bar of the 
tavern, a question arose as to where the body should 
be placed. The landlord was at a loss to say where, 
without thinking the matter over, so he said: 

“Take her into the parlour; there’s good people. 
There is only a gentleman there, and he won't mind, 
I daresay. Yet, stop a bit; I'll go and ask him.” 

So they stood still with their melancholy burden. 
The head was hanging down, and the hair, soft and 
silken, trailed upon the ground. 

“You don’t mind, sir, I hope, sir?” exclaimed the 
landlord. 

‘* What is it?” asked Girling. 

“ Only a woman, sir. Sure to be an inquest, and 
verdict of “found drowned.” Quite an unusual occur- 
rence, I assure you. Shall we lay her on one of these 
tables until we can get a room ready up-stairs ?” 

“Do as you like,” replied Girline. 

“Don’t want to put yon o!, sw. I am aware that 
some gentle’ "ks sujects strongly to anything in 
which the vital spark is extinct.” 

‘Don’t mind me,” said Girling, impatiently. 

“No, sir; not at all. Bring her in, you out there; 
this way—that’s it. Place her on this table, Poor 
creature! Whatasad thing! Pins of beer, did you 
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say, sir? One moment, sir. Just put her straight, 
and then I'll attend to you. That’s it. One moment, 
sir. Quite young too! Coming, sir.” 

In this way he gabbled on, resembling Falstaff's 
‘viend Francis, who, whenever he was called, replied : 
** Anon, anon, sir.” 

Girling walked up to the dead woman, and pushing 
his way through the crowd, which was every moment 
becoming denser, gazed upon the upturned coun- 
tenance. 

A sudden gleam of intelligence seemed to dart 
through him as he did so. 

He pressed more forward still and continued his 
scrutiny. 

“Tt cannot be,” he murmured. 

He continued for some time standing by that poor, 
pale corpse like one entranced. The attendant people 
thought nothing of his abstraction—they thought he, 
like themselves, was one of the curious. 

Some African tribes are said to hate Europeans so 
much that they paint their demon-idols, or wooden 
representations of bad angels white, just as we make 
ours black. 

William Girling detested his wife, and had en- 
deavoured to make her hideous and repulsive morally 
by overwhelming her silently with the grossest 
vituperation he could think of, but when he saw 
those mangled remains, which he suspected to be hers, 
lying on a common deal table before him, he relented. It 

wasashock and a severeene. Hecould not say withany 
certainty that the wounded body before him was that 
of Mary, for the features were not easy to recognize. 
He would not have taken his oath in a court of jus- 


tice -he would not have sworn sacredly that the |, 


mai cled body under the consideration of the coroner 
an¢ bis jury was his lawfully wedded wife, but he 
had a shrewd suspicion that he was not mistaken. 
She had left him in a strange and inexplicable man- 
ner, and he had almost suspected some catastrophe. 
Girling fancied that he could trace a strong resem- 
blance to his wife in the drowned woman. Although 
he could not be positive, the conviction grew upon 
him. At first he felt glad, because the only barrier of 
importance to his union with Lady Brandon would be 
removed. He had thought at times that he might be 
driven to the commission of a crime, and that crime the 
most awful and reprehensible of which a man can be 
guilty. He thought in bis blind, ignorant passion for 
the fair aristocrat, whose charms were driving him to 
destruction, that he could have brought his wife to a 
violent end, had she stoodin his way. But death isa 
terrible leveller, and he must be a man of wonderful 
hardihood who can regard it without a sigh or a 
shudder. As recollections crowded upon him and 
flooded his mind, Girling softened. He thought of all 
that his poor wife had been to him, he thought of her 
devotion when in the hour of trouble she had minis- 


tered to him, as only a woman can; when her heart | 


was glowing with pity, and she looked sorrowingly 
upon his afflictions and his anguish, his sufferings 
compelled her tears to flow, and she soothed his broken 
heart, while she cheered his crushed spirit. 

These are things which place a man under an obli- 
gation whether he will or no, and William Girling 
melted somewhat beneath the reminiscence. 

Should the dead woman really turn out to be his 
wife, he was rid of an obstruction to the fulfilment 
of his design; but he could not disguise from himself 
that he had lost as good and true a friend as ever he 
was likely to meet with. ‘The uncertainty respecting 
the hands into which the child had fallen, troubled 
him. 

Girling called for more wine to drown his cares, 
and cover his thoughts with the intoxicating flood. 
Many a reckless man has done the same before him; but 
such a course is only productive of ultimate misery. 

The atmosphere of the room seemed somewhat 
unhealthy and pestilential to him. If, as he thought, 
his dead wife was in close proximity to him, it was 
unmaniy on his part to continue his carousal. 

As he passed the table upon which the dead body 
was lying, he shivered, experiencing a shuddering 
feeling which made him hasten on with rapidity. 

He passed through the doorway and stood in the 
street; then he hurried along. As he progressed he 
felt that the wine he had imbibed was rather more 
than he should have taken. It was beginning to liave 
a visible effect upon him ; but he continued his walk, 
thinking that the intoxicating fumes would evaporate 
before the force of vigorous exercise. He was not 
right, however, in his conjecture. When he reached 
the West End, where his lodgings were, he fet worse 
than before. 

The streets were crowded, and more than one po- 
liceman Jooked suspiciously upon him. 

When he was uv..* is home, he stumbled against a 
gentleman, and abused uinu f>~ not getting out of the 
way. 

The gentleman, who was really the aggwieved 
party, made no reply. 

Girling, incensed at a fancied insult, struck him, 





but in his imbecile condition, his blow was not very 
efficacious. It only sufficed to exasperate the gentle- 
man, who retaliated in kind. In a second William 
Girling was lying prostrate on his back upon the 

vement. His assailant was Sir Lawrence Alling- 
ford, with whom he had, unfortunately for himself, 
come in contact. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_—= 
THE DAUGHTER'S SECRET. 


Morner, dear, I dare not tell thee 
All this throbbing heart doth know ; 
But one word were I to whisper— 
Ah, I feel ’twould grieve thee so! 


Thou hast heard my silent weeping, 
And dost ask the reason why ; 
But I canaot dare to tell thee, 
For I fear thy heart would sigh. 


Dearest mother, do not chide me-— 
No! I cannot hide my grief : 

Death’s cold hand would now be welcome, 
He would bring my heart relief. 


Come, sweet mother, hasten near me, 
Ere my heart doth burst in twain ;, 
For I strive to hide this secret, 
Yet I cannot bear the pain. 


Now I only ask a pardon 
From thy kind and gentle band, 
For we both must know forgiveness 
Ere we meet in Spirit-land. 


I have scorn’d thy gentle warning— 
Never dreamed of bitter pain 

Til I met and lov’d young England— 
Mother, have I lov’d in vain ? 


Ah! my child, my only daughter, 
Would'st thou leave me, yet so young ? 
Hath that little wily Cupid 
"Round thy tender beart now clung ? 


Go, and take thy first love, England— 
Bind him fast in Hymen’s shrine; 
His young heart 1 know is faithfui— 

Thou art his, and he is thine. 


Manchester. J. E. WALKER. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE, 
OR, A WONDERFUL RESEMBLANCE. 





On a wild Christmas eve, twenty years ago, I 
August Hirsch, and my friend Carl Neubert, both 
students at the Royal University of Tiibingen, were 
riding from that town towards Ulm. We might have 
reached our homes and sweethearts in half the time 
by diligence ; but we were young, and what young 
men do not prefer the most jaded of hacks to the 
snuggest of stage-coaches? Moreover, we had started 
in the bright sunlight of a still frosty morning, and 
had not bargained for the tornado of wind and snow 
that came with nightfall. 

Summer tourists amid the Suabian Alps admire, 
and justly, the wooded heights and picturesque 
ravines on either hand, but few can imagine a drearier 
scene in December storms. Tlie wind was piercing, 
the night pitchy dark, and the snow threatened to 
envelope us at every moment. 

For two hours we had been vainly striving to re- 
cover our lost track, when Carl exclaimed joyfully (1 
think he had the most joyful voice of anyone I ever 
knew): 

“ Huzza! I see a light. Cheer up, August, we'll 
get bed and board, and make the little girls happy 
to-morrow, after all.” : 

And true enough, a welcome glimmer, apparently 
some hundred yards off, seemed to promise us all 
this. 

Plunging with better heart into the darkness, we 
soon felt the ground smoother beneath our horses’ 
feet, and gained upon the light. It issued from a low, 
grated window in the basement story of a gaunt old 
schloss, or baronial residence, and a sharp descent 
brought us within the courtyard. 

As no one seemed to stir, and we were raging with 
hunger, Carl made a trumpet of his hands and sum- 
moned the steward lustily. Who could be angry 
with benighted travellers on such a night? 

After some minutes of impatient waiting, we heard 
a step on the stone staircase of the inner apartments, 
the iren door fell back with a clang, and a young 
woman invited us to enter. 

She was dressed in the short blue serge petticoat 
and white cotton vest usually worn by the district 
peasantry. Her hands were red; and one might tell, 
from the odour hanging to her garments, that she had 
just been employed in cooking garlick; she was, in 
fact, an ordinary house-steward’s daughter or maid. 


Yet, at the first glance, I felt as if I would have | 





given worlds rather than see such a face. To define 
the precise impression it made upon me is impossible! 
it was beautiful, perhaps one of the most beautiful 
faces I remember; but its beauty had the peculiarity 
of seeming utterly apart from her other self, an extra 
sense as it were, only hers by some strange joy and 
awiul despair, called into expression by the one, made 
deathless by the other—a beauty that struck chill to 
the heart. 

She was followed by a bent old man, half-blind and 
wholly deaf, who busied himself with the horses, 
whilst Carl and I ascended the winding staircase of 
the schloss. 

Whether Carl was affected by the girl’s wonderfu) 
face I do not know. He had the most sportive, boyish 
humour in the world, and never confessed to a serious 
feeling, if he experienced it Moreover, he was wet to 
the skin, and fiercely hungry. At twenty-one » 
young man sees little under these circumstances. 

When we had reached what appeared tie dining- 
room, our guide went away, saying she would assist 
in preparing supper. Carl nodded to her uncon- 
cernedly, and we were left alone. 

“ Let us light the wood in the stove,” said my com- 
panion, “whilst that garlick-perfumed damsel cooks 
us our soup. What a blessed chance it was that we 
saw her candle glimmer before the Erl King had got 
us. I say, old fellow, isn’t it right joyous to think 
that we shall kiss Minna and Hedwig to-morrow ? 
~ little Minna wrote me such a pretty letter yester- 

jay.” 

He ehatted and sang gaily, till the old man appeared 
behind a steam of soup, whereupon we sat down to 
supper. I tried to learn from or host whose hospi- 
tality he represented, but in vain. Partly under the 
influence of viands and warmth, partly from the con- 
stitutional laisser-aller @f my character, I was already 
recovering from the unpleasant impression above 
narrated. The steward’s daughter was less of a phan- 
tom to me than she had been a quarter of an hour 
before. 

Wine was brought—Hock, Moselle—and to all we 
did due justice. Carl drank most freely; his fair, 
girlish face glowed with added warmth ; his blue eyes 
shone; he tossed his light curls from his forehead and 
seemed to see glad spirits in the air. I was more 
sober, but quite as happy. Both of us talked ex- 
travagantly of the future, as half-tipsy young men 
wi do; both of us praised eash other’s betrothed ; 
both of us counted the kisses in store for to-mor- 
Trew. 

Suddenly I was made conscious of a presence in the 
room that sobered me. It was the steward’s daughter. 
She sat far removed from us. For some minutes 5 
could not understand why there was something stil} 
more remarkable and unearthly about her appearance 
now than at first, but on closer scrutiny I saw the 
reason. She had changed her soiled serge petticoat 
for one that was white and thin. It might have been 
a wedding-dress; it might have “een another white 
garment. She had also fastened a faded ribbon in her 
hair. As she sat gazing at us in this guise, her pale 
face and white dress giving double prominence to her 
brilliant eyes, no wonder we both grew silent and 
serious. 

“I think Kl go to bed,” cried Carl; “come, little 
one, will you show us the way for a kiss?” He 
always treated country girls in this student-like 
fashion. 

The girl rose, and without a word conducted us to 
two rooms om the same floor, large but comfortless 
apartments that might have passed off for saloons. 
Carl was too stupefied to do more than make a silent 
comment on our strange waiting-maid, and I left him, 
after five minutes, fast asleep. As I passed to my 
own room, something gleamed from the darkness of 
the corridor like the eyes of a wild cat, and I felt that 
the steward’s daughter was watching me. 

I demanded the reason of her strange conduct 
angrily, but she made no answer and shuffled away. 
I went to bed satisfied that she was an idiot. 

Seldom do Ir ber a more brilliant Christmas 
day than dawned next morning. Fall of joyful an- 
ticipations I made a hasty toilette, and finding that 
Carl did not reply to my call, descended to the kitchen. 
The old man was not to be seen, but his daughter sat 
peeling onions by the grate, dressed in the blue serge 
gowr before mentioned. I felt half-angry with 
myself for having thought her mad on the previous 
night as I met her fine, melancholy eyes; after all, 
she was but an ordinary girl, who had a beautiful 
face and a sad story of her own. 

“ What do you want, mein herr?” she asked, with 
a slight tremble im her voice. 

‘“* Breakfast, my child, and then to be off and away 
Make us some good coffee, will you, and let us have 
it at once.” 

“ Coffee and bread for two?” she said, looking at 
me strangely. 

“ Certainly. 
at the horses? ” 





Is the other gentleman gene to look 
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She shook her head, and I retraced my way up= 
stairs, shouting, “Carl! Carl!” 

No answer came, but I thought it quite probable 
that he had ascended the uppermost story to look out 
of the terrace window, and thitherI went. To the 
right and to the left I looked in vain. Carl was 
evidently out of doors, after all. Before fellowing 
him, however, I bethought myself of the valises im 
our bedrooms, which might as well be carried down- 
stairs, at once, to spare the extra mounting. 

What was my bewilderment in finding Carl’s clothes 
lying beside his empty bed—the heavy boots, the 
worsted socks, the fur waistcoat and velvet coat he 
had provided for his journey! My bewilderment 
grew to ae apprehension to horror. I 
threw back the eider-down bed-covering with a vague 
consciousness that he must be underneath. I searched 
wardrobe and closet—I shouted his name as if I were 
mad; finally, I rashed down-stairs, and told my terrible 
story in a word. 

Deaf as the old man was, he comprehended me, and 
fell to weeping and praying on his knees, declaring, 
in a pitiful, child-like way, that his master, the count, 
would give me a good account of him, and adding a 
hundred poor, foolish things utterly meaningless, 

I turned to the girl Anni with a burst of passion. 

“And you,” I cried— you who watched us last 
night—you who have such strange ways and dark 
looks, what have you to say?” 

She looked at me fixedly for a minute or two, and 
made no reply. There was something almost touch- 
ing in her silence, as if she felt how much must be 
forgiven me in my present state of feeling, and I, 
being inwardly assured of the innocence of tle pair, 
yet driven to the necessity of suspecting some one, 
covered my face and paced the room, almost delirious. 

The old man helped me to calmer thoughts. With 
a kind ef dog-like dignity he crouched down beside 
me, saying : 

“Tm innocent of any harm to that poor young 
man, as my master, the count, will say; but yeu're a 
gentleman and: I’m only a steward, so to you I will 
hand up the schloss-keys till this matter is seen into. 
Don’t cry, sir; young or old, we must all die.” 

I sprang up with the keys in my hand, determined 
te unravel this fearful mystery before looking Carl's 
Minna in the face. First I examined the bedroom. 
It was an oblong panelled apartment looking on to 
the old-fashioned terrace garden, and had two small 
windows about twenty feet from the ground, the wali 
being straight and unbroken; between the wall and 
the garden intervened a grass-grown fosse, formerly 
a moat which surrounded the old part of the schloss. 
I noticed that the snow of the garden was unmarked 
by footsteps, as also the drifts of the fosse. Next I 
made minute inspection of the furniture. Almost an 
hour elapsed before I conkd discover the least clue. 

At length it occurred to me that the room looked 
emptier, colder than it had done last night, that some- 
thing was wanting, in fact; and there suddenly 
flashed across my mind the remembrance of a pale 
blue rug by the bedside. I had wound up my watch 
in Oarl’s room before retiring, and after doing so, 
dropped the key; I particularly recalled the long 
silky tex of that rug, and the difficulty of finding 
so tiny a thing in it. Having locked the door, I has- 
tened down-stairs, saddled my horse, and hurried to 
the village. The old man informed me that his mas- 
ter, Count Born, was staying at Stuttgard, and I de- 
termined to send a speedy messenger to him at ence. 
Bhe only person to whom I told my story was the 
pastor, Herr Pfann Jakob. and he returned with me 
to the schloss. 

It was a dreary Christmas day. I dared not think 
of Minna and Hedwig; I dared not think of Carl's 
poor mother. I concentrated all my energies upon 
the one puzzle, the one terror; and grieved less for 
the loss of my friend, because I knew not yet the 
manner of it. Pastor Jakob suggested, as the only 
possible solution of the mystery, that som? evilly-dis- 
posed person had determined to rob the sehloss on the 
previous night, had made their entry unobserved, had 
awakened Carl, and murdered him by way of self- 
preservation. But, where was the body? With all 
due respect to Pastor Jakob, I could not entertain 
such a view of the case for ene moment. 

With nightfall eame the count, accompanied by his 
valets and two gendarmes. He was a pleasant young 
mar, full of anxiety regarding the affair, and too 
sorry Om my account to regret the discomfort arising 
to himself. In spite of his remonstrance, the old 
steward and Anni were put under arrest. 

Then a search, the most stringent and severe that I 
can remember, was made threughout and around the 
schless. Floors wese taken up, walls were picked out, 
the moat was dragged, and the outhouses were literally 
pulled to pieces, But all in vain. 

Next day I was compelled to write home the short 
but fright news, “ Alive or dead, Carl is not to be 
found ;” and the dny after brought a task sadder still. 
I had te meet the broken-hearted Minma face to face, 





and go over my fatal story, driving death and descla- 
tion into her young life with every word. 

No young man of all the Tiibingen students was 
more cared for than Carl Neubert; and after the first 
silent sorrow was over, a burning desire for justice 
showed itself among his fellows and friends. 

Subscriptions were collected for the reward of any 
informer who might appear; and the least rumour of 
a clue was hailed with joy. Beyond rumours, we 
gained nothing; and the trial of the old steward and 
his daughter, which took place early in the spring, 
ended in nothing also. Carl was lost to us, and that 
was all we knew. 

Time wore on. Two years after the fateful 
Christmas recorded above, I left the university, to 
follow my calling of surgeon in the quiet little garrison 
town of Ludwigsburg. 

Hedwig became my wife; and though the mysterious 
fate of Carl, and the consequent melancholy of Minna, 
hung like shadows over our days, we were very 


Py: 

i Minna, being an orphaned cousin of my wife, 
came to us as soon as we were settled at Ludwigsburg. 
From a rosy-cheeked, sparkling-eyed, bonnie girl, she 
had been changed by her great grief to a pale, droop- 
ing woman. Nothing moved her from her quiet 
mood—nothing had power to call up a smile or tear. 
If we talked of Carl, she set her hands tightly against 
her heart, and that was all. She never uttered his 
name from the day ef my terrible revelation, and she 
was utterly passive in everything relating to herself. 
She would sit for hours gazing at vacancy ; and, at 
last, I grew to fear for her reason. 

A few months after my marriage, an event happened 
of no little interest to the gossiping community of 
Ludwigsburg, and of vital importance to this narra- 
tive. 

Our garrison physician died ; and, as the town was 
only large enough for one, and he must be nominated 
by Government, the arrival of the successful competitor 
created unusual curiosity in all circles. 

The garrison officers wondered if he would prove 
a “jolly fellow”—the quiet little families hoped he 
would have a sociable disposition, not contemptuous 
of tea-parties; every one prayed that he might be 
clever to heal all the diseases under the sun. 

My Hedwig, not behindhand in womanly in- 
quisitiveness and kindly feeling, prevailed on me to 
visit the new-comer the very day of his arrival with 
advances of civility. Dr. Ernst Baumann was not, 
however, at home. Accordingly, J left my ecard with 
a pencilled welcome among us, and an invitation to 
supper whenever he liked to come to the Konig 
Strasse. 

Next day we were taking coffee in the garden— 
Hedwig, Minna, and I—a little before sunset. ‘The 
September air was laden with sunshine and the odour 
of newly-made cider; the shrill horn of the vineyard 
watchers sounded from the hills; the military band 
played merrily in the castle-square near. Everything 
tended to a peaceful frame of mind, and seldom had 
Minna appeared kess despairing. She smiled once or 
twice quite naturally, at some playful words of my 
wife's. 

The house in which we lived contained several 
other families, all of whom resorted to the garden; 
and on the afternoon, in question, two or three groups 
had settled under the trees for‘eoffee-drinking. 

By-and-bye, however, the outer gate clicked, and a 
stranger entered. For a moment or two he stood still, 
as if to pick out those he sought, then, hat in hand, 
advanced slowly towards us. 

“ Herr Hirsch—Dr. Ernst Baumann !” 

I do not know whether I returned the salutation of 
the new garrison doctor or not. I do not know 
whether I betrayed in any degree the swange and 
sudden excitement into which his presence had thrown 
me. I only remember that my brain grew hot and 
my nerves tingled with a sensation to which I can 
give no words. 

This young docter, with his fair curls, his girlish 
pink cheeks and clear blue eyes, was not the living 
Ernst Baumann, but the lust, dead @arl. Under the 
temporary shock that my feelings experienced, reason 
availed nothing—I believed that Carl stood before 
me. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with Hedwig and poor 
Minna? When I sufficiently mastered myself as to 
feel that I had beem the vietim of an extravagant 
delusion only, I glanced at my companions. 

Hedwig was knitting, as usual, and ehatting at the 
same time with the new-comer; but Minna had 
drepped her pins, and sat gazing on his face with 
wild dilating eyes and quivering throat. 

Whether Br. Ernst Baumann noticed my ewn 


abstraetion or Minna’s strange mood I do not know;. 


he appeared perfecthy at his ease, anyhew, and dur- 
ing the hour that he remained, gave me the idea of a 
well-informed, polished and pleasing young man. 

I did my best to overcome the supernafural impres- 
sion he had at first made upon me, but with little sac- 





cess. I could not be self-composed, much less soci- 
able. I had seen the dead Carl before me. 

But Hedwig made her visitor heartily welcome, en- 
tertained him with graphic descriptions of our town 
and its society, invited him to join our forthcoming 
picnic to SchiMer’s birthplace; finally, finding that he 
was musical, pressed him to follow us indoors and sit 
down to the piano. He did not play artistic-fashion, 
but fancifully, disjointedly, as poor Carl was wont to 
do; now an air of Mendelssohn, now a fugue of 
Bach, now an original waltz, and now an old German 
hymn. I listened, but felt no surprise when Minna 
suddenly put her hands to her temple and rushed 
from the room. , 

As soon as our visitor was gone, I described the 
impressions he had made upon me to my wife, and 
gently blamed her conduct. 

“Do you not see,” I urged, earnestly, “that the 
presence of this young man will be most painful to 
poor Minna ?—certainly you must have noticed his 
great likeness to our Carl, and the effect it produced 
upon her; would it not be better, under these circum- 
stances, not to encourage his visits? ” 

“No,” she replied; “the new garrison dostor can- 
not be Carl, and therefore it is our duty to remove such 
impressions from Minna’s mind as speedily as possible. 
Keep her utterly out of his sight, and he will éver re- 
main the ghost of her lover. Let her see him daily, 
eat, drink, talk with him, learn his former life, and 
note his idiosyncracies of character; then he will 
become Dr. Ernst Baumann, and nothing more.” 

I saw the judiciousness of her arguments, and 
yielded to them. Minna was kindly though firmly 
reasoned with as to the folly of her impression; Dr. 
Baumann’s name passed often and without hesitation 
from our lips ; and for a week everything promised 
well, 

On the day appointed for our picnic, Minna accepted 
ihe carriage-seat beside Dr. Baumann without a tremor, 
and I could see that she was fighting bravely against 
her weaker self. 

Once or twice, as he laughed that mirthful, musical 
laugh so terribly like Carl’s, I saw her pale face grow 
paler, and her hands lock nervously together, but that 
was all. She had too much intellectual power to yield 
willingly to a delusion. I trusted her now, and felt 
that I had no longer cause to fear. 

The day was bright, and our humours tuned well 
with it. Having paid antiquarian homage to the dirty 
little village in which the great German poet was born, 
and the pink cottage in which he crowed his first 
crow, we adjourned to the Golden Lamb, and dined 
off soup, quails, and apple-sauce. Coffee and cigars 
followed ; then the little party broke up into twos and 
threes, for the purpose of exploring the neighbourhood 
as fancy might lead. 

Dr. Baumann, Minna, and I found ourselves together 
by chance, and took a vineyard path leading to tlie 
hills. We soon left Marbach and its quaint bridge 
behind, coming to a crest of wooden bluffs overlooking 
a wide prospect of tobacco-field, corn-land, and vil- 
lages. It was one of those cool, breezy days when a 
good pedestrian feels no inclination to turn his back 
upon a pretty landscape, and being all fair walkers, 
we took no heed of the swiftly-passing time. When 
we rested, it was already growing evening. 

“ Where are we?” asked Dr. Ernst Baumann, with 
a look of trouble stealing over his face. ‘‘I do not 
think I have ever been here before, and yet every spot 
seems familiar.” 

“ The village at our feet is Zuffenhausen, and the 
hills that rise so verdantly beyond run southward to 
meet the Suabian Alps,” I replied; “we are very 
proud of our scenery.” 

He follewed up his train of thought without ap- 

ing to hear me. 

“T wonder whether sueh sensations have any real 
foundation in former existence, or are visionary only ? 
Do you see that ridge of firs yonder, very far away 
towards the west, below it a smooth plateau ef turf, 
and above it an old square schloss covered with grey 
towers and belted with a green mound? I was never 
within twenty miles of Ludwigsburg before, and yet 
that old schloss is as familiar to me as if I had lived 
in it yesterday.” 

“There is many and many an old castle similarly 
buik in South Germany,” I replied; “and in ah 
probability you but mistake a recolleetion for an 
impression; mest people do at some period of their 
lives.” 

His eyes lit with asudden conviction. 

“Yon are right!” he exclaimed; I am thinking of 
Schloss Schaubek ! ” 

He said this calmly, but not quite naturally, and 
after speaking his cheeks paled a lictle, and his eyes 
sought the ground, 

He seemed to wish that the name had been any 
other, that there was no Schloss Schaubek, in fact. 

Meantime, his words were exciting Minna ter- 
ribly, and I felt that I must make an effort to annul 
them. 
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“ You have probably visited at Schloss Schaubek ; ” | 
I said, with nonchalance. 

“T was there once,” he answered, suddenly grown 
taciturn. ° 

‘When was it? whom did you meet there? how 
did you amuse yourself?” I continued, as suddenly 
grown garrulous, 

Dr. Baumann rose and turned his back upon the | 
grey old schloss, 

“Let us go away,” he said, with a disturbed face; 
“and above all things, let us change the subject. I| 
cannot talk of Schloss Schaubek.” 
It would be vain to deny that the incident above | 
described was wholly without effect upon me. The | 

delusien, though self-evident, remained a delusion 
nevertheless. In the broad daylight of reason and ex- 
perience, I, August Hirsch, aged thirty-two, could 
but look upon Dr. Ernst Baumann at that moment, in 
the light of a doppelganger, or transformed Carl. 
Yeung, bright, charming as he was, he was terrible 
to me. I sawin him the living ghost of my dead 
friend. I believed for the time being in all kinds of 
supernatural existence. 

Aad Minna? As we walked slowly and silently 
towards Marbach, I felt her hand grow colder and 
heavier on my arm, and watched a dark, undefinable 
shadow steal over her face. She gave way to no 
outward demonstrations of emotion; she even entered 
into conversation with some others of our party when 
we joined them at the Golden Lamb; she did not 
allude to Dr. Baumann in any way on our return 
home. But when night came her strength gave way. 
Remedies, soothings, arguments, proved alike useless, 
and a violent fit of hysteria was followed by cold 
shivers and delirium, which lasted for hours. The 
next day she was in a high fever. 

My wife never left her bedside for a week; when 
the fever abated, only the mental delusion and de- 
pression remained to be conquered. The poor girl 
suffered from the same impression to which I had been 
momentarily subject—namely, the identity of Carl 
and Dr. Baumann. She would lie for hours with no 
idea but that most terrible one in her mind. The 
handsome, pleasant young garrison doctor was to her 
the most dreaded of spectres. 

“ This will not do,” said my Hedwig to me at last. 
“ One thing or another must be sacrificed, husband— 
Minna‘s life or the doctor's feelings; which of the 
two, think you is the most precious? The first, I say, 
and therefore if you have not the inclination to front 
Dr. Ernst Baumann with a plain question, I will do so 
myself. He must and shall tell us his mysterious 
story regarding Schloss Schaubek. However painful 
such a revelation may be, he is bound to make it for 
Minna's sake; and if he has the good heart for which 
I.give him credit, you will not have to ask twice.” 

As usual, she was right; and, fully sharing her 
anxiety, I put on my hat at onee te seek Dr. Bau- 
mann. 

Dr. Baumann not only filled the office of garrison 
doctsr, but also ofa visiting physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, a new and well-supported institution for our 
sick poor. As he was neither at home nor to be found 
in the barracks, on the occasion in point, I aecordingly 
sought him ia the former place. 

Hospitals are not cheering places at any time, but 
to-day my heart would have been sad in the gayest 
place, for thoughts of poor Minna. I hardly pitied 
the poor wretches around me; they at least had no 
dreary phantom hovering over their pillow; they at 
least were too miserable te die of a delusion. I felt 
half angry at the evidences of care and skill around 
me. It seemed monstrous that science could so 
delicately deal with the body, and yet be utterly help- 
less in handling the mind. Surely for such a case as 
Minna’s, some subtle and well-poised psychological 
treatment ought to be ready at hand; surely chance 
ought not to be stronger than man’s boasted know- 
ledge. 

Whilst pondering on these things, my attention was 
suddenly arrested by the appearance of a young 
woman lying in the opposite bed. She was about 
five-and-twenty, and evidently in the last stage of ill- 
ness; her eyes were fearfully large and hollow, her 
lips were vermilion-coloured, her face was ashen but 
for two blotches of hectic. It was a common case, and 
~yet Jypaused, rooted to the spet with a swift flash of 
convictien. 

I had seen this girl’s face before, and it was con- 
nected with Carl's, with Minna’s, with Dr. Baumann’s 

history. 

After some minutes of intense mental concentration 
all became char to me. I lived over again that memo- 
rable Christmas eve on which Carl and I had sought 
shelter from a snow-storm in Schloss Schaubek. I 
remembered the greeting of the old steward, and the 
wild, beantiful face of his daughter Anni. I retraced 
the interminable stone-staircase, and feasted again in 
the dreary summer salon. I grew gay and garrulous | 
as the wine circulated in my veins. I saw Carl’s fair, 
girlish face shiue with mirth and content. I woke 








suddenly from a bright mood, and found myself sitting 
opposite to a spectre, a dark-eyed, white-cheeked girl, 
dressed in ghastly bridal robes, and after long, sober 
years the spectre had come again. I stood in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital on an autumn day, opposite Anni, 
the steward’s danghter. Poor thing, she was no longer 
so beautiful, no longer so spectre-like, but a mere 
dying woman, I felt involuntary pity stealing over 
me, and made myself known gently. 

“Ts there nothing of which you stand in need?” I 
said, “Have you any friends whom you would wish 
to see?” 

She gazed at first with the indifference of approach- 
ing death, and made no answer. I repeated my ques- 
tion soothingly : 

“ Had she friends whom she wished to see ? ” 

At length the words seemed to reach her brain. 
The dull, calm look passed from her face; 1 tear 
gathered in her eyes, and dropped slowly on the 
coverlet. 

“ Friends !” she said, with the helpless, wandering 
way of a sick child ; “I have none—none; butI will 
tell you what I had once, if you put down your ear 
close—very close it must be, since I tell you a great 
secret. I had a little child—do you hear that? A 
little child—a baby—born of me, my very own. It 
was wicked of me to have that little angel, because its 
father was a gentleman, and I was a peasant’s 
daughter. But I was foolish, and thought that he 
would come and marry me, as he said. I told no one 
of what was to happen to me. I should have been so 
beaten, so hardly used, so scouted: and because of this 
the baby died. Oh me! oh me! and I let my baby 
die for such trifles as these!” 

She paused a moment or two, wringing her hands 
in meek sorrow, then whispered : 

“T am bappier now that it isdead. What would 
have become of it, poor, poor mite, and I, its mother, 
nowhere near? But it was not buried; and that is 
my grief now. What pastor would have buried a 
baby born so? Oh! if any one would make a little 
grave in the churchyard, and bury my angel among 
the good people, I could die gladly!” 

“ Anni,” | asked, eagerly, “ who was the father of 
your child? How can I help you if I do not know 
this ?” 

“Bury my child,” she said, with a voice of d 
rate entreaty. “Oh, let me and its father lie in our 
unquiet graves! It doesn’t matter for us—we are 
both bad. We ought not to disturb the rest of Chris- 
tians who sleep well. Only put a little sod anda 
cross over my darling, and the angels will take it to 
heaven.” 

Whilst she was speaking Dr. Baumann entered the 
ward. As he approached, I thought that I had never 
seer him look so like Carl. 

He was dressed after Carl’s fashion, in light, loose 
clothes. His fair curls were blown about his brow; 
his eyes and lips were intent, yet expressive of a 
happy, undisturbed mood; his very gait betokened a 
sunshiny temperament. The nurse was saying to 
him: 

“No. 20 is a new case, Herr Doctor, and not a diffi- 
eult one, as you will see.” 

When the doctor drew near, I noticed a remark- 
able change come over the face of the dying girl. 
The old expression was suddenly there; all its dogged 
despairing watchfulness ; all its wild, wistful sorrow ; 
and with a superhuman strength she raised herself to 
look at him more closely. Then a shriek, more terri- 
ble than any I had ever heard, rang through the 
ward, startling the poor patients into forgetfulness of 
pain, frightening the nurse into a call for assistance, 
bringing Dr. Baumann closer to her bedside. 

“T murdered him,” she cried, “and he comes to me 
on my deathbed. Away—away! Do not torment 
my end! Hide him from me! Oh! kind people, he 
is a spirit, and not flesh and blood. I—I who mur- 
dered him know that. He promised to marry me, 
and when he came in the storm I dressed myself in 
white for the wedding; but no wedding came.” 

She threw her arms wildly in the air, and her eyes 
gleamed with the light of nascent imsanity. In vain 
the nurse endeavoured to control her. Both mind 
and body were endowed with a force alike instantane- 
ous and unnatural. Dying as she was, she raised her- 
self to her feet, and continued speaking in a loud, 
clear voice: 

“Why do you come here now, when my child is 
dead, and the time for marriage is gone? Where is 
the red spot that was on your heart? Deep, deep in 
the hollow wal behind your bed did you lie so long, 
so long! Do murdered people rise so?. Oh, go! go! 
You are still -young and beautiful; but I am dying, 
andam no longer fit to look upon. Go, I say, and 
leave me here in peace!” 

Whilst the poor creature still raved, Dr, Baumann 
drew me away with a serious air, saying that we 
could be ef no use, and that he would explain the cir- 
cumstances afterwards. But I was too impatient to 
be put off, 





Accordingly, we retired to his consulting- | 


Z 


room, where the whole mystery of Carl's disappear- 
ance and Minna’s delusion was cleared up. 

When Dr. Ernst Baumann had visited Schloss 
Schaukek, Anni, the steward’s daughter, was.a lovely 
girl of sixteen, and he a careless, rollicking student of 
twenty. 

He took a violent fancy to her, possessed himself of 
her affections, and, alas! of all the poor child had to 
give. Then in a sudden fit of penitence swore to 
marry her. 

But a youth of twenty, especially a German youth, 
cannot marry just whom and when he likes. He was 
removed from the university, sent to Vienna to 
pursue his calling, and there remained for several 

ears, 

When he returned home fo take the office of garri- 
son doctor at Ludwigsburg, only the chance visit to 
Marbach, recorded above, brought Schloss Schaubek 
and the poor girl he had once ioved, to his memory. 
The rest of the story can be imagined. 

Carl’s wonderful likeness to her lover utterly de- 
ceived the already distorted reason of Anni, She 
imagined him come back again—his old, merry, hand- 
some self—with never a smile or look for her; andall 
her past suffering, past luve, and past despair, centred 
in one purpose—revenge. 

Behind the pictured panels of the wall, exactly in 
the spot she described, was found a niche, or rather 
secret chamber, of whose existence not even Count 
Born had the slightest suspicion. It was Carl’s grave 
for many and many a dreary month and year; but 
he now lies in a sunny slope of the blessed Ged’s-acre, 
and thither Minna carries immortelles and flowers 
every day. Poor child! she did not recover her peace 
of mind until a spring and summer had come aad 
gone. Then she took heart gradually, and began to 
smile again. 

Of all the wise and charitable physicians of my 
native Wurtemburg, none are to be compared with 
Dr. Baumann; and I am glad that I can end my stery 
after all with the cheering thought of what Dr. Ernst 
Baumann’s life is to his fellow-men. H.W. J. 








Royat Curisrentncs.—Perhaps the most startling 
circumstance in reference to the Christianizing of a 
young prince, was the making him a bishop before he 
was made a Christian! When the second son of 
George III. was born, he who was subsequently Duke 
of York, the bishopric of Osnaburgh happened to be 
vacant. The nomivation was alternately in a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant German state,—the latter 
being Hanever. George III., an elector, and influenced 
by Gusse Charlotte, named his newly-born son ; after 
which, the boy bishop was carried up to be christened! 
There were, of course, no duties, but there was £2,000 
a year, till his royal reverence was eighteen, and 
£25,000 annually, which he enjoyed forthe remainder 
of his life! The last-named sovereigns brought no 
such good fortune to the children of the aristocracy to 
whom they condescended to become sponsors, To one 
child their presence was fatal. In 1778 they “stood” 
to the infant daughter of the last Duke and Duchess 
of Chandos. Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
(the Sunday “drums” of whose wife, at Lambeth Palace, 
scandalized the “ religious world,”) officiated. The 
baby, overwhelmed by whole mountains of lace, lay in 
a dead faint. Her mother was so tender on the point 
of etiquette, that she would not let the little incident 
trouble a ceremony at which a king and queen were 
about to endow her child with the names of Georgina 
Charlotte! As Cornwallis gave back the infant to 
her nurse, he remarked that it was the quietiest baby 
he had ever held. Poor victim of ceremony! It was 
not quite dead, but dying; im a few unconscious 
hours, it calmly slept away into an immortal wak- 
ing.—“ A Gossip on Royal Christenings.” 

On Proper CLoruine.—The colour of clothes is 
not altogether a matter of indifference, White and 
light-coloured clothes reflect the heat, whilst black 
and dark-coloured clothes absorb the heat. Hence, in 
the summer it is clearly policy to wear white and 
light-coloured clotles, because they reflect the heat of 
the sun, and prevent its heating the body through the 
clothes. But what then with regard to winter cloth- 
ing? It might be supposed that black is the right 
colour; but if we consider that this colour radiates 
heat, we shall see that aman in black loses his heat 
faster than if he were dressed in white. The fact is, 
white is the best colour both in summer and in winter ; 
for it keeps off the heatin the summer, and retains the 
heat in the winter. This undoubtedly looks like 
blowing hot and cold, but it is nevertheless true. The 
coachman will tell you that his white duffel coat is 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than any 
other kind of coat. The brewer's drayman will wear 
his white stockings all the year round, and tells you 
that any colour would be less agreeable to his feelings. 

... The form of dress has been a worthy object.of 
study. Not that modern men and women either have 
succeeded in this respect. Tut certainly to the other 
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sex must be givena greater appreciation of beauty in 

the form of dress. Even the utmest departure from | 
the ordinary eonventional rules of dress which female | 
ettire has recently taken, in the diminutive size of the | 
bonnet aud the inordinate extension of the skirts, can | 
be defended onthe ground ef their having some shade | 
of artistic merit. Even the chisel of a Phidias might 

not have despised the graceful folds of ‘the flowing 

skirts of a modern belle. But when we turn to male 

attire—whether as a soldier, a sailor, an aristocrat, or 

a plebeian, there is scarcely a curve or a line that can 

he said te be beautiful. An ancient sculptor would | 
have avoided it with horror; and if the angels are | 
slowed to look down upon earth, and have their feel- 

ings kindled by its beauty, there must be ene subject 

amidst its charms that must excite in their minds 

maingled feelings of disgust and pity at its ugliness, 

and that is the clothed civilized man of the nine- 

teenth centery. 

—_—_———— 


GovERNMENT Printanc.—A new discovery has been 
made as to the way the money goes out of the national 
exchequer. The Comptroller of her Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office states that the incomplete condition 
in which official manuscripts are sent to the printer, 
and the consequent alterations requisite in proof, 
entail an unnecessary expenditure of 15,0062. a year. 
The Lords of the Treasury have accerdingly issued a 
minute to all the departments, laying down certain 
regulations having for their object the avoidance of 
this annual waste of public money. 

Sap Fare or a Niece or Dantet O’CoxNELL.— 
Ellen Welch was recently fined five dollars and com- 
mitted to the Bridewell for ninety daya, in Chicago, 
for drunkenmess and vagrancy. The Chicago Journal 
says that she is the niece of Daniel O’Connell, the 
daughter of ‘this sister, Mary O’Uonnell, and that she 
eould claim as her father the Lord of Kearney Castle. 
She eloped with a young officer, and the couple came 
to Philadelphia, where they resided one year, when 
her husband died. The widow came to Chicago, mar- 
ried again, lost her husband, got into disreputable 
company, and went from bad to worse, until she was 
brought up in a police-court. 

Aw Iwrerestinc Retic.—A Berlin letter contains 
the subjoined :—“ A silver plate, which formed part of 
the campaign service of Napoleon I., and was picked 
up on the Genap read on the 18th June, 181%, has 
just been sent to the Minister of War here, to be sold 
for the benefit of the Prussian troops wounded in 
Schleswig-Holstein. ‘The plate bears the arms of 
Napoleon, and weighs about half a pound. This 
object having a great historical interest, the Minister 
of War has offered it for sale by tender, the offers to 
be made in sealed envelopes sent in before the 30th 
ef April. These will be opened at eleven in the 
morning of that date, when the plate will be adjudged 
to the person by whom the highest offer is made.” 

Bionpin AT Rome.—By private advices from the 
Eternal City, we learn that Blondin made his first 
ascent there last Sunday,in the Maeao, or private 
grounds of the Cardinal Merode. He has had an im- 
mense success. The Romans—and especially of course 
the foreign residents—crowded in shoals to see the 
great acrobat of whom they had read and heard so 
much. The day passed off without any accident. It 
had been arranged that Blondin should ‘“‘go up” from 
the Pineio, but on examining the place where the 
uprights and supports were to be fixed, Blondin did 
not like the look of the ground, and accordingly had 
himself an interview with Cardinal Merode, who, in 
the most liberal manner, gave him permission to per- 
form in the Macao. From Rome Blondin was to go 
this week to Naples, but will return to Rome by-and- 
bye for another ascent. 

Tne Feperat Navy,—Thirty vessels of war are 
now ready for sea in the several ports of the Federal 
States of America, but no crews can be obtained for 
them. Under these circumstances it is intended to 
transfer 12,000 men from the Army tothe Navy. This 
will bring up the number of seamen in the American 
Navy to 50,000. It seems a strange source to look to 
fora supply of seamen; but there is no doubt that 
many thousands of such are now serving in the 
American Army, to which they have been attracted 
by the high bounties: and, provided sufficient induce- | 
ments are offered, 12,000 or even a greater number 
may be obtained. More than 5,000 seamen are re- | 
quired for vessels at New York and the vicinity. It | 
appears that in our colonial as well as home ports, 
and even in Calcutta, agents are employed to enlist 
men for the American Navy. 


DiscovERY OF VALUABLE Property.—Early on 
one morning last week, one of her Majesty’s keepers 
was making his customary inspection of the Royal 
deer in Windsor Great Park, and on passing the deer- 
pen by Bears’ Rails, observed his dog to remain for 
some distance behind him, and to leave the place re- 








luetantly. The keeper returned to the spot, and found 


the dog had scratched a ‘farge hole in the earth. The 
dog continued tearing ap the earth, until at last he 
came to a handkerchdef, which contained a large 
number of valuable gold and silver watches, also a 
quantity of gold and silver chains, The property had 
evidently been sto%en and placed there during the 
night, as many of the watches were still going with 
the right time of the morning indicated. It is ex- 
pected that these articles may prove to be a portion 
of the plunder from a house at Henley-on-Thames, 
which had been broken into and robbed the night 
previous. 

Tue tatest news from Melbourne states that Mr. 
Charles Keane is now convalescent, and that he and 
Mrs. Keane were, at the time of this departure of 
news, on the point of resuming their professional 
labours. In fact, they have now determined to pro- 
long the term of their engagements, which originally 
extended over @ th, to two years. 


After concluding rouad of 8 repre- 
sentations in Austtalia, they visiting San 
Franciscu, whence they will for a short time 
to the inland city of They will return 


i and will then sail for 
Panema, cross the isthmus, Steam te New York. 


Here they will series of d will 
Tieton Poon Pestadaphia Banos al 
Wi Having : American tour, 


BOAXING A WIFE HUNTER 
Tas ¢ gives the following 
account of a played, aday or two ago, by several 
young gentlemen en an old man living near 
Glossop, who after carr, on @ correspondence with 
one wheay Sip pretemes 6 @ young lady, called to 
see ° 


Lothario knocked , and was ushered in by 
the servant. His “Deas Maria,” who had assumed 
the name of Housley, adorned in a profusion of curls 
and the most pj Ee sewing robes, welcomed him 
in the person of the jolly round-faced young gentle- 
man, whose delicate hand had so thoruaghiy Seanad 
him throughout a long correspondence, 

In a conference of fifteen minutes Lothario. con- 
fessed his age, occupation, and intentions, and whis- 
pered not a few doubts arising from the fact that there 
was no such name as “ Housley ” in the directory, &e. 
Explanations were given, and he was growing quite 
easy and at home when dinner was announced, and, 
to his consternation, he was led into a room, where 
were assembled fifteen of Maria’s male cousins, each 
of whom separately welcomed him withthe heartiest 
of shakes. 

He inquired anxiously of ‘‘ Henry,” Maria’s cousin, 
whether they were all “pious young men.” He was 
emphatically assured they were, and what was more, 
that they were all delighted to see him. The as- 
surance proved not in the least assuring, and he ex- 
pressed a desire to withdraw. The “family,” of 
course, objected to part company with him so soon. 

After a merciless amount of badinage, Lothario was 
told that he had come to Sheffield to be taught a 
lesson, and that he might as well take it quietly as 
not, because take it he must. He was then placed 
in the dock, the judge took his seat on the bench, a 
jury were empanelled, and counsel appointed for the 
prosecution and the prisoner. 

The prisoner was formally tried for endeavouring 
to obtain money by false pretences, perjury, hypocrisy, 
and various other offences. Fhe amorous correspon- 
dence with Maria was read, amid roars of laughter. 
The shafts of ridicule struck so thick and fast that the 
old man now betrayed extreme anxiety to go, and 
begged permission to fetch a friend who lived near to 
speak to his character. He was solemnly informed 
that the trial must proceed, and the counsel for the 

r¢ tion waxed veh i 
prisoner's villany. 

The counsel for the defence pleaded extenuation, 
suggesting that if the prisoner would consent to fulfil 
his promise to wed Maria, that ought to be accepted 
as a full atonement for his offences. The judge in- 
quired whether he consented; and, with an air of 
puzzled simplicity, that produced a perfect crash of 
laughter, the prisoner asked whether a photograph 
that had been sent to him was a correct likeness of her, 
He was, of course, told that Maria was before him, 
and that lady put on her most bewitching smile: but 
Lothario declined the offer, declaring, like the youth in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, when similarly paired, 
that he “ would not have had him fora wife if he had 
married him.” 

After an able summing up, the jury found the 
prisoner guilty on all the counts. He was sentenced 
to be shorn of one whisker, and to have his face 
painted with paint of many colours. Execution fol- 
lowed immediately upon judgment. ‘The culprit 








t in his denunciation of the | 





begged for mercy, promising never to offend again, if 
let off this time, but was told, with judicial sternness, 
that his repentance had come too late. The doomed 
whisker was shorn as close as scissors could sheax i, 

The adornment of the visage followed. 
“cousin” had a brush and pot of paint of many 
colours ready for operations. ‘The ears were. painted 
black, the forehead brown; a white border was put 
round the face to bring out the colowrs;. the nose was 
white, with a tip of fiery red. ‘Phe rest of the visage 
was painted thus:—Each artist in turn calmly sur- 
veyed the culprit’s countenance, and put on a touch 
of hisown colour wherever he thought it would ke 
most effective. The result was a conglomeration of 
colouring indescribably curious. 

Thus adorned, the wife-hunter was turned out, and 
required to walk direct to the railway. The whole 
family of cousins followed, and at the station they 
treated him to beer in the refreshment-room, and tliex 
paraded him about the station to be the laughins- 
stock of all comers. The old fellow bore it all 
patiently, admitting that he was rightly served. He 
was seen into the train with his blushing honours 
thick upon him, and was sent home to Glossop, it is, 
to be hoped, a wiser if not @ better man, 


ArT a. meeting of the J Chub last week his 
Reyal Highness the Prince of Wales and Lord St. 
Vincent were unanimously elected members, 

Aw EaRTHQUAKE IN AusTRALAA—~A slight shock of 
earthquake was felt Melbourne and ite: ity shortly 
Feed two o'clock om. the morning of the 16th of 

anuary. 


Kine Vicror Emaeanumy, who, as is well known, 
ie «great fricnd of the chews, aa just reselved twenty 
stags lifornia. ‘They have 
all, little less than 3,000f. apiece. — 

T. P. Cooxe’s daughter was: married not a | 
while since, and it. is generally understood she find 
ad of 40,0002, the whole of which was tho 
fruits of her father's: dramatic labours, 

Tue snuff-box te contain the freedom of the Ci 
to Garibaldi has been. pcided to 12 
has 
G. Hancock, of 


A Conscrewrious Mnusrer.—There is s story of 
& preacher, whose opinions in regard 
Sota. and orthodox as were the views 
of. doctrine with which he enlightened his 
audiences, who once stopped at the house of a brother 
of the. same faith, who had reared a beautiful colt. 
Between the services of Sunday, the two ministers 
visited the bara of the resident preacher, where the 
latter introduced his promising colt. ‘Fhe guest was 
#0 much delighted at the fine points of the animal 
that he could not restrain himself, and he immediately 


blurted out the question: “Suppose it were not the - 


Sabbath, brother, ‘how would you like to trade ?’” 


Hint For THE Ecc.EstasTicaL ComMMIssionERS,— 
“ Tf,” said Napoleon, “I were at the head of affairs in« 
England, I should devise some means of paying off,. 
or reducing the national debt. I would appropriate 
to that purpose the whole of the Church livings, ex- 
cept one-tenth (always excepting those with moderate 
incomes), in such a manner that the salary of thy 
highest among the clergy should not exceed £800 or 
£1,000 a year. What business have those priests with 
such enormous ineomes? ‘They should follow the 
directions of Jesus Christ, who ordered that as pastors 
of the people they shovfid set an example of modera- 
tion, humanity, virtue, and poverty, instead of wallow- 
ing in riches, luxury, and sloth. I would appropriate to 
@ similar purpose all sinecures except those enjoyed 
by men who had rendered eminent services to the 
State, and, indeed, even those might be rewarded by 
giving them some office in which they would be 
obliged to do something.”— Napoleon at St. Helena, 

Deatu or Mr. Joseru Kirke.—The name of Mr. 
Joseph Kirke has now almost passed away from the 
remembrance of the gardening community of the 
present day, except as his name is associated with 
some fruits to which he applied it—as Kirke’s Ad- 
mirable, Kirke’s Lord Nelson, Kirke’s Golden Pippin 
Apples, and Kirke’s Plum &c. But there are still 
some who knew him personally, and to whom it may 
be interesting to know that he died on the 26th ult. 
full of years, having attained the great age of ninety- 
six. Mr. Kirke succeeded his father as a nurseryman 
at Brompton, where they occupied six or eight acres 
of ground devoted entirely to the cultivation of fruit 
trees. From this he retired about eighteen years ago, 
and became an inmate of Huggins’ College at North- 
fleet until the time of his death. The ground he 
occupied now forms part of that on which the Ex- 
hibition building of 1862 stands, In the early days 
of the Horticultural Seciety Mr. Kirke was a great 
supporter of that institution, and rendered its meetings 
interesting by the large collections of apples he was 





in the habit of exhibiting. 
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|THE CHURCH OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON. } 


THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTEN ARY 
COMMEMORATION. 





(Continued from our last.) 

Come we now to the “ last scene of all,”—Stratford 
Church, the “solemn temple” where the ashes of the 
great poet lie. This is indeed a venerable fane— | 
vonerable alike from its antiquity, and from its 
association with Shakespeare. The poet's resting- 
place is surrounded by tall elms, that have waved 
beside it for generations—its walls of yellow oolite 
mellowed with the hues of age, and its graveyard 
clothed with tombs, wherein the bones of the “ fore- 
fathers of the hamlet” lie interred. The silver | 
shining Avon flows placidly by its side, fringed with | 
bending willows; and a stillness reigns here un- 
broken save by the gentle murmur of the stream and 
the cawing of the rooks in the old elm tops. In its 
rural peacefulness the spot forms a most fitting burial- 
place for all that was mortal of the Bard who loved 
all nature's sights and sounds so deeply. Goethe | 
sleeps beside a royal duke and Schiller; and Dante's 
ashes lie in a marble tomb remote from his beloved | 
Florence, parvi mater amori, as he fondly and plain- | 
tively said; but Shakespeare lies humbly in a country 
church, yet rests here with far more fitness and far 
mere more grandly than if his remains were en- 
tombed in Westminster Abbey. 

Stratford Church is a structure of large size and cor- 
sideralle beauty. The bold, free hand of the English 
architect is seen to advantage here. Standing as it 
does on the banks of the Avon, which is here fringed | 


by a few willows, from the river the church appears of | 


surpassing gracefulness. It has transepts, nave, 
chancel, and aisles, a fine tower and steeple. The 
tower, transepts, and some other portions are of the 
Early English style, and very perfect; the remainder 
belongs to a later period, and is not less graceful. Its 
windows are some of them full of rich tracery. The 
nave is divided from the aisles by hexagonal pillars, 
supporting six Early English pointed arches, and 
above this is the clerestory, forming a continued 
range of windows, two above each arch, admitting 
almost an excess of light. The windows of the 
aisles belong to the fourteenth century, the south aisles 
having been erected by John de Stratford at that 
period. The north aisle is probably of earlier date. 
The chancel and the choir form the most remarkable 
part of the fabric, and from its height and simplicity 
have a beautiful effect. Fiye elegantly-shap.d windows 
rise to the roof on either side; while above the altar is 
a lofty east window, once brilliant with stained glass, 
of which, until recently, a few imperfect and jumbled 
relics only could be seen. It is against the northern 
wall of this splendid chancel that the monumental 
bust of Shakespeare is placed. The whole appear- 
ance of the sacred pe is pleasing and impressive. 
From the gateway an avenue, arched over with lime- 
trees, leads to the church-porch, and the branches of 
the trees have been gracefully entwined, so as to re- 
semble an arbour, or “ pleachéd alley.” 

Beautiful as is the exterior, the interior is even more 
so. A few years since it was restored, and with very 
great skill—so great skill, indeed, was displayed, that 
little is left to desire. All the barbaric refinements 
and embellishments ef the last two centuries have 
been swept away, and there is really now a fair re- 





storation of the whole to its original state, with some 
few concessions, indeed, to modern requirements, but 
all done in the spirit of its original contrivers. The 
monuments in the church are many, and, besides the 
Poet's monument, areinteresting. One chapel isentirely 
filled with those of the Clopton family, and many of 
them are handsome. On the north of the east window 
isa marble tomb to the memory of John Combe, the 
friend of Shakespeare, but whom he has been charged 
with libelling in some doggrel rhyme. This statue of 
Combe was executed by Gerard Johnson, the sculptor 
of Shakespeare's bust. 

But all else sinks into insignificance before the 
monument of the Bard, rendered, too, so doubly in- 
teresting by the likeness of him which it has pre- 
served. 

The sculptor of the monument was Gerard Johnson, 
and as appears from the verses of Digges, prefixed to 
the first edition of Shakespeare, it was erected pre- 
vious to 1623: 

Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellows give 

The world thy works: thy works by which outlive 
Thy tomb thy name must: when that stone is rent, 
And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, 

Here we alive shall view thee still This book, 
When brass and marble fade, shall make thee look 
Fresh to all ages. 

The bust is the size of life; it is formed out of a 
block of soft stone; and was originally painted over 
in imitation of nature. The hands and face were of 
flesh colour, the eyes of a light hazel, and the hair 
and beard auburn; the doublet or coat was scarlet, 
and covered with a loose black gown, or tabard, with- 
out sleeves ; the upper part of the cushion was green, 
the under half crimson, and the tassels gilt. Such 
appear to have been the original features of this im- 
portant but neglected or insulted bust. After remain- 
ing in this state above one hundred and twenty years, 
Mr. John Ward, grandfather to Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Kemble, caused it to be “repaired,” and the original 
colours preserved, in 1748, from the profits of the re- 
presentation of Othello. This was a generous and 
apparently judicious act; and therefore very unlike 
the next alteration it was subjected to in 1793. In 
that year Malone audaciously caused the bust to be 
covered over with one or. more coats of white paint ; 
and thus at once destroyed its original character and 
greatly injured the expression of the face. For this 
most unwarrantable proceeding, Malone suffered the 
infliction of the bitter epigram :— 

Stranger to whom this monument is shown, 

Invoke the poet's curses on Malone, 

Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And daubs his tombstone as he marred his plays. 

The monument, at the first sight, strikes one as 
small. The head is oval, and is very fleshy, the jaw 
being large and massive, and the cheek round and 
full. It is, from its being coloured, by no means a 
sombre thing to contemplate, but has a cheerful, living 
look. The forehead is broad and full, but not very 
high, especially if one were to imagine the hair which 
originally covered it. The eyes are very full, the 
nose an ordinary English nose, described by a elever 
author as “cogitative,” but very short; for the nose 
of the bust of Shakespeare, it is said, has met with an 
accident from the chisel of the sculptor. The upper 
lip is very long, at least ome inch and a quarter, 
the whole face measuring eight inches and three- 
quarters in length. The nostrils are raised and drawn 
up, a fact often quoted as a proof that the soulptor 
worked from a cast taken after death, as he probably 
did. The skull of the figure, rudely cut and heavy, 
without any feeling, isa mere block; a phrenologist 
would be puzzled at its smoothness and roundness. 
Still, a certain veneration and love for the old statue 
must be accorded by all lovers of Shakespeare; bad as 
it is, it is the most universally accredited and beloved 
likeness of the poet. It has, moreover, an expression 
of bonhommie, or good-nature, a fair and upright look 
about it, which most likely the poet had, for it was 
accepted by his contemporaries as a successful like- 


ness. 

The following lines, which were probably written by 
the poet's son-ia-law, Dr. Hall, are inscribed beneath 
the bust : 

Ivdicio Pylivm, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, popvivs meret Olympvs habet. 
Stay, passenger, why goest thov by so fast, 
Read, if thov canst, whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monvment, Shakespeare, with whome 
} ey natvre dide; whose name doth deck ye tombe 
‘ar more than cost; sith all yt he hath writt 
Leaves living art bvt page to serve his wit. 
Obiit ano. doi. 1616. statis 53. die 23 ap. 

The niche in which the bust stands is arched over, 
and fronted with Corinthian columns of polished 
black marble, the capitals being of  freestene 
gilded. Architraves of marble have been substituted 
for former ones of alabaster. The arms of Shake- 
speare, in relief, are displayed above the entablature— 
the bearings being a shield or on a bend sable, a tilting 
spear of the first, the point upwards, headed argent ; 
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[SHAKESPEARE’S TOMB IN THE CHANCEL OF STRATFORD CHURCH. | 


he crest is a falcon, with spread wings, and standing 
on a helmet. The supporters are two boys, seated. 
The one on the right has the eyes closed, and rests 
the right hand on a skull, holding in the left the 
mythological emblem of death, an inverted torch; this 
figure is supposed to represent Death. The figure on 
the left holds a spade in the right hand, resting the 
left on a fragment of rock, and is probably intended to 
typify the Grave. ; 

The artistic execution of these figures, and indeed 
of the entire monument, will not bear criticism. But 
no one, we should imagine, could come to the spot 
with “soul so dead” as to give much heed to the 
outward and visible signs which signify that the 
mighty master of the human heart lies here interred. 
They will more probably feel disposed to think, with 
Milten— 

What need my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
Whatneed'st thou such dull witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Has built thyself a lasting monument. 

For whilst to th’ shame of slow endeavouring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou, our fancy of herself bereaving, 

Bost make us marble with too much conceiving, 
And so sepulehred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Below the monument, but at a few paces from the 
wall, is a flat stone, with the following inscription : 

Good frend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To digg the dust encloased heare ; 
Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And cvrst be he yt moves my bones. 


stone, though his wife and daughters did earuestly 
desire to be laid in the same grave with him.” 


the name of Shakespea 


to his grave. De Quimcey says that the doggrel at- 
tributed to Shakespeare is “ equally below his intel- 
lect no less than his scholarship;” and adds that, 
“as a sort of siste viator appeal to future sextons, 
it is worthy of the gravedigger or the parish-clerk, 
who was probably its author.” Perhaps so; still the 
horror of being disturbed in the last resting-place of 
humanity which the lines so vehemently express, and 
the denunciation against violaters of the grave’s sacred 
rest which they so sternly proclaim, was not by any 
means peculiar to Shakespeare. It was a sentiment 





often enough placed on tombs in those days; and an 
aspiration of the same kind was expressed by Spenser 
in his “ Faérie Queen ” : 

Oh, dearest God! me grant, I dead, be not defouled! 


The wife of Shakespeare died on the 6th of August, 
1623, and was buried on tle 8th, according to the 
register. Her gravestone is next to the stone with 
the doggrel inscription, but nearer to the north wall, 
upon which Shakespeare’s monument is placed. The 
stone has a brass plate with the following inscrip- 


Mr. William Shakespeare, who dep'ted this life the 6th 
of August, 1623, being of the age of 67 ycares.” Some 


press the deep affection of her daughter, to whom 
Shakespeare bequeathed a life-interest in lis real pro- 
perty, and the bulk of his personal estate. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a copy of his will in extenso: 

In the name of God, Amen. I, William Shak- 





In a letter from Warwickshire, in 1693, the writer, 
after describing the monument to Shakespeare, and 
giving its inscription, says, “‘ Near the wall where the 


* monument is erected lies the plain freestone under- 


neath which bis body is buried, with this epitaph | 
made by himself a little before his death.” He then | 


speare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of 
Warwick, Geut., in perfect health and memory (God 
be praised !) do make and ordain this my last will and 
testament in manner and form following; that is to 
say: 
First, I commend my soul into the hands of God my 


for fear of the curse above-sa id dare touch his grave 


But it is remarkable that this stone does not bear 
re, nor is there any evidence 
to establish the fact that the stone originally belonged | P°2°* 


atin verses then follow, which are intended to ex- | 


only morits of Jesus Christ my Savivur,sto be made} 
partaker of life everlasting ; and my body to the earth 
whereof it is made. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my daughter Judith 
one hundred and fifty pounds of lawful English 
money, to be paid unto her in manner and form fol- 
lowing; that is to say, one hundred pounds in dis- 
charge of her marriage portion within one year after 
my decease, with consideration after the rate of two 
shillings in the pound for so long time as the same 
shall be unpaid unto her after my decease; and the 
fifty pounds residue thereof, upon her surrendering of 
or giving of such sufficient security as the overseers 
of this my will shall like of, to surrender or grant all 


| her estate and right that shall descend or come unto 


| her after my decease, or that she now hath, of, 
in, or to one copyhold tenement, with the appurte- 
tenances, lying and being in Stratford-upon-Avon 
| aforesaid, in the same county of Warwick, being 
| parcel or holden of the manor of Rowington, unto 
| my daughter Susanna Hall, and her heirs for ever. 
Item, I give and bequeath unto my said daughter 
Judith one hundred and fifty pounds more, if she, or 
any issue of her body, be living at the end of three 
years next ensuing the day of the date of this my 
will, during which time my executors to pay her con- 
sideration from my decease according to the rate 
aforesaid: and if she die within the said term with- 
out issue of her body, then my will is, and I do give 
and bequeath one hundred pounds thereof to my niece, 
Elizabeth Hall, and the fifty pounds to be set forth by 
my executors during the life of my sister Joan Hart, and 
the use and profit thereof coming, shall be paid to my 
said sister Joan, and after her decease the said fifty 
pounds shall remain amongst the children,of my 
said sister, equally to be divided amongst them; but 
if my said sister Judith be living at the end of the 
said three years, or any issue of ber body, then my 
will is, and so I devise and bequeath the said hundred 
and fifty pounds to be set out by my executors and 
overseers for the best benefit of her and her issue, 
and the stock not to be paid unto her so long as she 
shall be married and covert baron; but my will is 
that she shall have the consideration yearly paid unto 
her during her life, and after her decease the said 
stock and censideration be paid to her children, if she 
have any, and if not to her executors or assigns, she 
living the said term after my decease: provided that 
if such husband as she sliall at the end of the said 
three years be married unto, or at any [time] after, 
do sufficiently assure unto her, and the issue of her 
body, lands answerable to the portion by this my will 
given unto her, and to be adjudged so by my executors 
and overseers, then my will is that the said hundred 
and fifty pounds shall be paid to such husband as 
shall make such assurance, td his own use. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my said sister Joan 
twenty pounds, and all my wearing apparel, to be 
paid and delivered within one year after my decease ; 
and I do will and devise unto her the house, with 
the appurtenances, in Stratford, wherein she dwelleth, 
for her natural life, under the yearly rent of twelve 


Item, I give and bequeath unto her three sons, 
William Hart, —— Hart, and Michael Hart, five 
pounds a piece, to be paid within one year after my 
decease. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto the said Elizabeth 
Hall all my plate (except my broad and silver gilt 
bowl) that I now have at the date of this my will. 

Item, I give and beqeath unto the poor of Stratford 
aforesaid ten pounds; to Mr. Thomas Combe my 
sword; to Phomas Russell, Esq., five pounds, and to 
Francis Collins, of the borough of Warwick, in the 
county of Warwick, Gent., thirteen pounds six shil- 
ling and eight pence, to be paid within one year after 
my decease. 

Item, I give and bequeath to Hamlet [Hamnet] 
Sadler twenty-six shillings and eight pence to buy 
him a ring; to William Reynolds, Gent., twenty-six 
shillings and eight pence, to buy him a ring; to my 
godson, William Walker, twenty shillings in gold; to 
Anthony Nash, Gent., twenty-six shillings eight 
pence; and to Mr. John Nash, twenty-six shillings 
eight pence; and to my fellows, John Hemynge, 





tion :—“ Heere lyeth interred the bodye gf Anne, wife of | Richard Burbage and Henry Cundell, twenty-six 


shillings eight pence apiece, to buy them rings. 

Item, I give, will, bequeath and devise unto my 
daughter, Susanna Hall, for better enabling of her to 
| perform this my will, and towards the performance 

thereof, all that capital messuage or tenement, with 
the appurtenances, in Stratford aforesaid, called The 
New Place, wherein I now dwell, and two messuages 
or tenements, with the appurtenances, situate, lying 
and being in Henley Street, within the borough of 
Stratford aforesaid; and all my barns, stables, 
| orchards, gardens, lands, tenements and hereditaments 
whatsoever, situate, lying and being, or to be had, re- 
ceived, perceived or taken, within the towns, hamlets, 
villages, fields and grounds of Stratford-upon-Avon, 


| 
| 


gives the epitaph, and subsequently adds, “Not one Oreator, hoping and assuredly believing through the | Old Stratford, Bishopton and Welcombe, or in any of 
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them, in the said county of Warwick; and also all 
that messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, 
wherein one John Robinson dwelleth, situate, lying | 
and being in the Blackfriars in London near the 
Wardrobe, and all other my lands, tenements and 
heredita:aents whatsoever: to have and to hold all 
und singular the said premises, with their appurte- 
nances, unto the said Susanna Hall for and during the 
term of her natural life, and after her decease to the 
first son of her body lawfully issuing, and to the 
heirs males of the body of the said first son lawfully 
issuing; and for default of such issue, to the second 
son of her body lawfully issuing, and to the heirs 
males of the body of the said second son lawfully 
issuing; and for default of such heirs to the third 
son of the body of the said Susanna lawfully issuing, | 
and to the heirs males of the body of the said third 
son lawfully issuing; and for default of such issue, 
the same so to be and remain to the fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh sons of her body lawfully issuing one 
after another, and to the heirs males of the bodies of 
the said fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh sons lawfully 
issuing, in such manner as it is before limited to be | 
and remain to the first, second and third sons of her 
body, and te their heirs males; and for default of 
such issue the said premises to be and remain to my 
said niece Hall, and the heirs males of her body law- 
fully issuing; and for default of such issue to my | 
daughter Judith, and the heirs males of her body | 
lawfully issuing; and for default of such issue, to 
the right heirs of me the said William Shakspeare for | 
ever. 

item, I give unto my wife my second best bed, with | 
the furniture. 

Item, I give and bequeath to my said daughter | 
Judith my broad silver-gilt bowl. All the rest of my | 
goods, chattels, leases, plate, jewels and household 
stuff whatsoever, after my debts and legacies paid, and 
my funeral expenses discharged, I give devise and be- 
queath to my son-in-law, John Hall, Gent., and my 
daughter Susanna, his wife, whom I ordain and make 
executors of this my last will and testament. And I 
do entreat and appoint the said Thomas Russell, Esq., 
and Francis Collins, Gent., to be overseers hereof. 
And do revoke all former wills, and publish this to be 
my last will and testament. In witness whereof I 
have hereunto put my hand, the day and year first | 
above written: 

'y me, WitirAM SHAKSPEARE. 
Witness to the publishing hereof, 
Fra. Collyns, Julius Shaw, 
John Robinson, Hamnet Sadler, 
Robert Whatcott. 


Although, from his monumental bust and the por- 
traits painted from it, we may gather something like a 
faithful if not very flattering conception as to “ what 
manner of man” he was who created the characters of 
Harnlet and Macbeth, Shylock and lago, Falstaff and 
Falconbridge, Cordelia and Helena, Ophelia and Imo- 
gen, and of the glorious groups of equally living per- 
sons who as we name tliese pass across the stage of 
the mind, we feel a pang of regret that his certain bio- | 
graphy s no more than is contained in the concise 
sentence of Steevens, so often quoted—that he was 
born at Stratford-on-Avon; married, and had children 
there; went to London, where he commenced actor, 
and wrote poems and plays; returned to Stratford, 
made his will, died, and was buried.” 

Indeed, the only life we have of the inner man | 
is in his works. Shakespeare is the only biographer 
of Shakespeare, and even he, it has been truly | 
said, can tell nothing except to the Shakespeare | 
in us, that is, to our most apprehensive and sympa- 
thetie hour. Hence, though our external history is 
so meagre, yet with Shakespeare for biographer, | 
instead of Aubrey and Rowe, or Dyce, Collier, or 
Halliwell, we have really the information which is 
material, that which deseribes character and fortune, 
that which, if we were about to meet the man and 
deal with him, would most import us to know. We 
have his recorded convictions on those questions | 
which knock for answer at every heart—on life and | 
death, on love, on wealth and poverty, on the prizes 
of life, and the ways whereby we attain them, on 
the charaeters of men, and the influences occult and 
open which affect their fortunes, and on those mys- | 
terions and hidden powers which defy our science, | 
and which yet interweave their malice and their gift | 
in our brightest hours. Who ever read the volume 
of the “ Sonnets,” without finding that the poet had 
there revealed, under masks that are no masks to the 
intelligent, the lore of friendship and of love; the 
confusion of sentiments in the most susceptible, and, 
at the same time, the most intellectual of men? or 
what trait of his private mind has he hidden in his 
drama? One can discern in his ample pictures of the 
gentleman and the king, what forms and acquirements 
pleased him; his delight in troops of friends, in large | 
hospitality, in cheerful giving. Let Timon, let War- 
wick, let Antonio the merchant, answer for his great 
heart. So far, therefore, from Shakespeare being the | 





| 


least known, he is the one person in all literary history 
known to us. What point of morals, of manners, of 
economy, of philosophy, of religion, of taste, of the 
conduct of life, has he not settled? What mystery 
has he not signified his knowledge of ? What office 
or function or sphera of man’s work has he not re- 
membered? What king has he not taught state, as 
Talma taught Napoleon? What maiden has not 
found him finer than her delicacy? What lover has 
he not outloved? What sage has he not outseen? 
What gentleman has he not instructed in the amenities 
of behaviour? 

He read the hearts of men and women, their pro- 
bity, their second+thought, and subtleties, the wiles 
of innocenee, and the transitions by which virtues 
and vices slide into their contraries: he could divide 
the mother’s part from the father’spart in the face of 
the child, or draw the fine domarcations of freedom or 
of fate ; he knew the laws of repression which make 
the police of nature, and all the sweets and all the 
terrors of human lot lay in his mind as truly but as 
softly as the landscape lies on the eye. 

And his imsight into the hidden springs of the 
human heart was not less profound than his accuracy 





in pourtraying the thousand shades and shapes that 
go to make up the features of physical nature. | 
It was doubtless from the scenery of Stratford-on- | 
Avon that Shakespeare has drawn some of his most 
beautiful similes, It was, we must believe, the Avon 
that suggested the lines: 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 

But when his fair course is not hin leréd, 

He makes sweet music with th’ enamelled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so, by many winding nooks, he strays 

With willing sport to the wide ocean. 

Tt was in the valley of the Avon that he studied 
the fair face of nature; here he saw the wild flowers 
blow that now bloom for ever in his immortal verse. 
Among his plays The Winter's Tale and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream abound most in floral allusions. In the 
former he speaks of 

The marigold, that goes to bed with the sua, 

And with him rises weeping ; 
two lines which most accurately ex the natural 
fact, and bring the flower vividly to t F scape of fancy. 
Among Perdita’s flowers are 


Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 

But. sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale p: 

That die ere they can behold 

Bright Phebas in his strength; 
than which nething more true to nature or more ex- 
quisite in imagery was ever penned. The minute- 
ness of his observation is shown, too, in the same 
play, where he mentions that of Titania, 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be 

In their gold coats spots you see. 
These gold spots or specks in the corolla being called 
in Cymbeline, “the crimson drops i’ the bottom of a 
cowslip.” This minute observation of nature is 
further shown in Hamlet, in the lines: 

There is a willow grows askaunt the brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 
Only the under-side of the willow leaf is silver white, 
or hoar; and naturally that is the only side that 
would be reflected in the water. A less close ob- 
server would probably have not noticed this pecu- 
liarity. 

It may be said of our great bard, as was said of the 
grand old Greek, that 

Commentators sometimes view 

In Shakespeare more than Shakespeare knew; 
and it will be admitted that commentators have given 
themselves often needless trouble in elucidating, or 
sometimes obscuring, what be says. In Mi 
Night's Dream he mentions that Titania bids the 
fairies wait on “translated ” Bottom, and 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries; 
whereupon some elucidators of the passage, not know- 
ing anything | of dewberries, have suggested that 
“ gooseberries” is what Shakespeare ought to have 
written, the fact being that dewberries are in Shake- 
speare’s locality as plentiful as blackberries are every- 
where. Whoever loves to see the flowers and fruit 
that Shakespeare has painted in his pages, can see 
them all in the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, 
not only in the sweet spring-time, 

When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint tho meadows with delight; 
but also in the full-foliaged summer, and when the 
rich autumn glories have faded into winter’s sere and 
faded leaf. 
The birds of Shakespeare, too, may be still seen and 
heard in the same neiy shbourhood. They are all 





numerous in Warwickshire; even the wandering 


swallow, of which he says so exquisitely in Mac- 


beth: 
This guest of summer, 
The temple-loving martlet, does approve, 
By his ae masonry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells lovingly here; no jutting frieze, buttress, 


Nor coigne of ' vantage, but this bird hath made 

His pendent be bed, Soom yet cradle. Where they 
Most breed and have observed the air 

Is delicate. 


Many pages of natural history are compressed in these 
few lines; and not even in the charming pages of 
“ Selborne ” i is closer observation shown, or truer de- 
scription given of the habits and habitat of this “ guest 
of summer.” 

And who has not felt the beauty of the address in 


Hack! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
And Pheebus 'vins arise 
His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chaliced flowers that lies, 
And winking Marybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 
Of the “ russet-pated choughs,” which 
Many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the cun’s report, 
Sever themselves, and madly sweep the afr; 
the ousel-cock, with “ orange-tawny bill,”the throstle, 
the finch, and the cuckoo, of which he also makes 
such exquisite mention, it need only be said that they 
all abound in the neighbourhood of the Avon; and 
when we find. them musical in his pages, we see at 
once how true to fact is the poetical fancy that 
Our sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warbies his native wood-notes wild. 

The following is a chronological table of his im- 
mortal works, showing the facts which determine the 
dates previous to which they were produced :— 
Henry VI., Part I., alluded to by Nashe in 

« Pierce Pennilosse” ws... oo ebonsenigoons 
Henry VI., Part I1., printed as “ The First Part 

of the Contention yi cooveigeessee 1594 
Henry VI. Part IIL, printed as “The True 








Tragedy of Richard Duke of York”... 1595 
Richard I, printed  ....4.sepeveseesee eee srovewssacey 1597 
Richard £41, printed, <.. redees...+.0sscsccccmevsves 1597 
Romeovand Julict, printed bag 1597 
Love's Labours Lost, primted ............ssceceeseee. 1598 
Henry IV.,Part L, or wero; 1598 
Beary I¥., Part ii., printed ........ seve 1600 
Frenra Wg MPinteG... ...00coccgedsss see ssosevecsecoeessee * 1600 
Mi of Venice, printed 1600. Mentioned 


by 
Midsummer Pree, printed 1600. Men- 


tioned b; nineteen re, 




















Much Ado about Nothing, printed . diianpsostiesecs: 3600 
As You Like It, entered at Stationers’ Hall. sooee 1600 
All's Weill that Ends Well, held to be mentioned 

by Meres as “ Love’s Labour’s Won”...... 1598 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, mentioned by Meres 1598 
Comedy of Errors, mentioned by Meres ......... 1598 
King John, mentioned by Meres .........ss0000008 1598 
Titus Andronicus, printed ....-++..sse00 see 1600 
Merry Wives of Windsor, printed.. castcn LOUD 
TIRURTEE, DEUAIT * oic ccc cod evocascetsosge Sheeeoqee,. SU 
Twelfth Night, acted i in the Middl Temple Hi Hall 1602 
Othello, acted at Harefield ............. ee 1602 
Measure for Measure, acted at Whitehall. 1604 
Lear, printed 1608. Acted at Whitehall......... 1607 
Taming of the Shrew, supposed to have been 

acted at Henslow’s ‘I'heatre, 1593. En- 

tered at Stationers’ Hall.. 1607 
Troilus and Cressida, —— 1609. "Previously 

acted at Court ......cccccocccccreccssrerrccrcceeee 1609 
Pericles, printed 1609 .. secccesecccccccsccse LOD 
The Tempest, acted at Whitehall. cccccocescns 26T1 
The Winter's Tale, acted at Whitehall Siete 1621 
Henry VIII., acted as a new play when the 

Globe was burned cecccerscceceeeceereerecseere 1613 


Out of the thirty-seven Plays of Dhaknpenice: the 
dates of thirty-one are thus to some extent fixed 
in epochs. There are ouly six Plays remaining, 
whose dates are not thus limited by publication, by 
the notice of contemporaries, or by the record of their 
performance; and these are held to belong to the 
poet’s later period. They are Macbeth, Cymbeline, 
Timon of Athens, Julius Cxsar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Coriolanus. 

J'he human intellect has produced, since the world 
began, nothing nobler than these unapproachable 
dramas. They place their author on such a pinnacle 
of fame as no mortal man has ever attained before 
him, or can hope for after him. They cocstitute his 
most enduring monument, and will make him loved 
and honoured not only by his own countrymen but 
by the human race “ till the last syllable of recorded 
time,” when 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ;— 
for,— 

, He was not of an age, bat for all time. 
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In our next we will give some particulars of the | 
festival proceedings in honour of the three hundredth 
aniversary of the great dramatist's birth. 

SELF-MADE; 
on, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mus. E. D, E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &c. dc 





CHAPTER CXV. 
THE EXECUTION. 
What shall he be, ere night ?—Perchance a thing 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wing. 
Byron. 

Ir was broad daylight when the viscount was again 
awakened, and this time by the solemn tolling of the 
prison-bell. 

He sprang out of bed and looked out of the window, 
and recoiled in horror. 

There, in the angle of the prison-yard stood the gal- 
lows, grimly painted black. That was what the car- 
penters had been at work on all night. 

And the tolling of the prison-bell warned him that 
the last hour of the condemned man had come—that 
he was even now leaving his cell for the gallows. 

Lord Vincent staggered back and fell upon his bed. 
In the fate of Frisbie he seemed to feel a forewarning 
of the certain retribution that was lying in wait for 
himself. 

There came a sound of footsteps along the passage. 
They paused before his cell. Some one unlocked the 
door. And, to the viscount’s astonishment, the pro- 
cession that was on its way to the gallows entered his 
presence. There was Frisbie, still unbound, but 
guarded by half-a-dozen turnkeys, and attended by 
the under-sheriff of the county, and the warden and 
the chaplain of the prison. 

Lord Vincent stared in astonishment, wondering 
what brouglit them there; but he found no words in 
which to put the question. 

The chaplain constituted himself the spokesman of 
the party. 

“My lord, this unhappy man wishes to see you 
before he dies; and the sheriff has kindly aecorded 
him the privilege,” said Mr. Godfree, 

Lord Vincent looked from the chaplain to the pri- 





soner in perplexity and terror. 

What could the condemned man, in the last hour of 
his life, want with him ? | 

Frisbie spoke : 

“ My lord, I am a dying man; but I could nut meet | 
death with guilty secrets on my soul! My lord, [| 
have wold everything—the whole truth about the 
dea! of poor Ailsie, and the plot against my lady. I} 
could not help it, my lord! I could not leave the | 
world with such wrong, unrighted, behind me! I} 
could not so face my Creator! I have come to tell 
you this, my lord, and to ask you to forgive me if, in 
doing this, I have been compelled to do you harm!” 
said the man, speaking humbly, deprecatingly, almost 
affectionately. 

“God forgive you, Frisbie! but you have ruined 
me!” was the somewhat strange reply of the viscount, 
as he turned away; for it seemed to those who heard 
him that he was asking the Lord to forgive the sinner, 
not for his sins, but for his confession of them. 

‘The procession of death left the cell. The door was 
locked, and the viscount was alone again—alone and 
in utter, irremediable despair. 

He sat upon the side of the bed, with his hands 
clasped, and his chin dropped upon his breast until 
the bell of the prison cliapel suddenly ceased to toll. 
Then he looked up. It was allover. Tie judicial 
tragedy had been enacted. And he arose, and went 
to the grated window, and looked out. 

No! oh, heaven! it was not all over! That group 
around the foot of the gallows! that cart and empty 
coffin! that shrouded and bound figure, convulsed 
aud swaying in the air!—blasted his sight. With a 
loud cry he dashed his hand up to his eyes to shut out 
the horrible vision, and fell heavily upon the floor. 
He lay there as one dead until the turkey brought him 
breakfast. Then he got up and threw himself upon 
the bed. He eagerly drank the coffee that was brought 
to him, for his throat was parched and burning; but 
he could not swallow a mouthful of solid food. 

“ Bring me the afternoon paper as soon as it is out,” 
he said to the turnkey, at the same time handing him 
a half-crown. 

The man bowed in silence and took his breakfast- 
tray from the table and withdrew. 

For some reason or other, perhaps from the fear of 
coming in contact with the preparations for the 
execution, Mrs. MacDonald did not present herself at 
the prison until nearly noon. So that the prison- 


clock was actually on the stroke of twelve whea cld 
Cuthbert was admitted to his master’s cell 








On entering and beholding his master, the old man | 


started and exclaimed in affright: 

* Gude guide us, me laird, what has come over ye?” 

“Nothing, Cuthbert, but want of rest. What is 
that you have in your hand ?” 

“The newspaper, me laird, that ane o’ the lads gi’e 
me to bring your lairdship.” 

“ Have you looked at it?” demanded the viscount, 
anxiously, for he could not bear the idea of his old 
servant’s reading the confession of Frisbie, that was 
probably in that very paper. ‘‘ Have you looked at it, 
I ask you?” he repeated, fiercely. 

‘“‘ Nay, no, me laird! I hanna e’en unfaulded it!” 
said the old man, simply, handing the paper. 

The visceunt seized it, threw himself down on the 
chair and opened it; but instead of reading the paper 
he looked upat old Cuthbert, who was standing there 
watching his master with the deepest concern expressed 
in his venerable countenance. 

“There! get about something ; do anything! only 


don’t stand there and stare at me, as if you had gone 


crazed!” angrily exclaimed Lord Vincent. 

The old man turned meekly and began to put things 
straight in the cell. 

The viscount searched and found what he had 
feared to seo. Ah! well might he dread the eye of 
old Cuthbert on him while he read those columns. 

Yes! there it was—the account of the last hours of 
Alick Frisbie by the pen of the chaplain—the night in 
the cell, the scene of the execution, and, last of all, the 
confession of the culprit with all its shameful revela- 
tions. The viscount, with a feverish desire to see 
how deeply he himself was implicated, and to know 
the worst at once, read it all. How far he was 
implicated, indeed! He was steeped to the very lips 
in infamy. 

Why, the crime for which Frisbie had suffered death, 
the murder of that poor girl, committed in a paroxysm 
of passion, and repented in bitterness, and confessed in 
humility, seemed a light offence beside the deep turpi- 
tude, the black treachery of that long-premeditated, 
carefully-arranged plot against Lady Vincent, in which 
the viscount was the principal, and the valet only an 
accomplice. 

The plot was revealed in all its base, loathsome, 
revolting details. 

The reader knows what these details were, for he 
has both seen them and heard of them. But can he 
imagine what it was to the viscount to have them dis- 
covered, published, and circulated ? 

When Lord Vincent had read this confession 
through, he knew that all was for ever over with him. 
He knew that at that very hour, hundreds of people 
were reading that confession, shuddering at his guilt, 
scorning his baseness, and anticipating his convic- 
tion. He knew, as wellas if he had just heard the 
sentence of the court, what that sentence would 
be. 

Deep groans burst from: his bosom, 

“ Me laird, me laird, you are surely ill!” said the 
old man, anxiously, coming forward. 

“ Yes, Cuthbert, I am ill—in pain!” 

“ Will I call a doctor ?’” 

“No, Cuthbert; a doctor is not necessary; but 
attend to me for amoment. They let you bring me 
anything you like unquestioned, do they not?” 

“ Aye, surely, me laird: for you are no under con- 
demnation yet; but only waiting for your honourable 
acquittal.” 

“ Cuthbert, I think you have a brother who is a 
chemist in town, have you not?” 

“Ou, aye, me laird. He’s an unco honest man.” 

The viscount sat down and wrote a line on a scrap 
of paper and gave it to the old man. 

“Now, Cuthbert, take this to your brother. Be 
sure that you let no one see that bit of paper, and 
when you get the medicine that I have written fer, 
put it in your bosom, and don’t take it out until you 
come back to. me, and we are alone. Now, Cuthbert, 
I hope you will be more canny over this affair than 
you were over the affair of the note I sent to Frisbie, 
which you permitted to fall into the hands of the 
Philistines.” 

“Ab, puir Frisbie! puir lad! Gude hae mercy on 
him! Tl be carefu’, me laird; though it was no me, 
but puir Frisbie himsel’ that let the note drap. But 
T’ll be carefu’, me laird, though ‘deed I dinna see the use 
o’ concealment, sin’ naebody ever interferes wi’ ony- 
thing I am bringing till your lairdship.” 

“But they might interfere with this because 
it is medicine; for they might think that no one 
but the prison doctor has a right te give medicine 
here.” 

“Ou, aye, I comprehend, me laird, that sic might be 
the case where the medicament is dangerous. But 
will this be dangerous ? ” 

“Why, no; it is nothing but simple laudanum. 
You know how good laudanum is to allay pain; and 
that there is no danger at all in it.” 

“No, me laird, gin ane doesna tak’ an ower muckle 
dose.” 


b, 5468 Certainly, if one does not take an overdose; but I 


| have knowledge enough not to do that, Cuthbert.” 

“Surely, me laird! I'll gae noo and get it,” replied 
, the old man, taking up his hat, and knocking at the 
| door to be released. 

The turnkey opened promptly, and Cuthbert de- 
parted on his errand. 

When the viscount was left alone, he resumed his 
restless pacing up and down the narrow limits of his 
cell, and continued it for awhile. 

Then he sat down to his littie table, drew a sheet of 
paper before him, and began to write a letter. 

—_ was interrupted by the unlocking of his cell- 
or. 

Hastily he turned the paper with the blank side up, 
and looked around. It was Mr. Bruce, his counsel. 

The lawyer looked unusually grave. 

“ Well,” he said, as soon as he was left alone with 
his client, “ the poor devil Frisbie is gone! ” 

“Yes!” responded the viscount, in a low voice. 

“That is an ugly business of the confession !” 

“Very! The man was mad!” said the viscount. 

“ Not unlikely ; but I wish we may be able to per- 
suade the jury that he wasso; or else induce the 
judges to rule his evidence out altogether.” 

“Can that be done? I mean can the judges be in- 
duced to rule out the confession as evidence ? ” in- 
quired the viscount, sudden hope lighting up his 
hitherto dejected countenance. 

“T fear not; I fear that our chance is to persuade 
the jury that the man was insane or mendacious—in 
a word, to impeach his rationality or bis truthfulness, 
one or the other; we must decide which stand we are 
to take, which call in question.” 

“You might doubt either his sanity or his truth 
with equally good cause. He was always a fool and 
always a liar! When is the trial to come on? ” 

“That is just what I came to speak to you about. 
It is called for to-morrow at ten.” 

“To-morrow at ten?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you quite ready with the defence? ” 

“T was until this awkward business of Frisbie’s con- 
fession turned up. I shall have to take a copy of the 
paper containing it home with me to-night, and study 
it, to see how I can pull it to pieces, and destroy its 
effects upon the jury. Have you got it here?” said 
Mr. Bruce, taking up the newspaper that lay upon the 
table. 

“Yes.” 

“Have you done with it?” 

“ ” 


The lawyer folded up the paper and [put it in his 
pocket, and took his hat to depart. 

“Mr. Bruce,” said the viscount, earnestly, “I am 
about to ask you a question, which I must entreat you 
to answer truthfully—What are the chances of my 
acquittal ? ” 

‘The lawyer hesitated and changed colour. 

‘The eyes of the viscount were fixed upon him. 

The eyes of the counsel fell. 

“I see; you need not reply to my question. You 
think my chance a bad one,” said Lord Vincent, 
despondently. 

““No, my lord; I did not mean to give you any 
such impression,” said Mr. Bruce, recovering himself 
and his professional manners. ‘Before this trouble- 
some confession of Frisbie’s your chance was an ex- 


” 





cellent one 

“ But since?” 

“Well, as I say, that is an ugly feature in the case ; 
but I will do my best. And to say nothing of my own 
poor abilities, my colleagues, Stair and Drummond, 
are among the most successful barristers in the king- 
dom. They, are always safe to gain a verdict where 
there is a verdict possible to be gained.” 

“Yes; I know that I have the best talent in tho 
three kingdoms engaged in my defence,” said the vis- 
count; but he said it with a profound sigh. 

“T will look in upon you again early to-morrow 
morning, before we go into court,” said Mr. Bruce, as 
he bowed himself out. 

This interview with his counsel had only tended to 
confirm the fears of the viscount and deepen his de- 
spondency, for notwithstanding the guarded words of 
the lawyer, Lord Vincent saw that he had well-nigh 
given up all for lost. 

With a deep groan he sat down to the table, and re- 
sumed the writing of his letter. He had not wriiten 
mapy minutes before he was again startled by the 
opening of the door. 

He hastily concealed his writing under a piece of 
blotting-paper, and nervously turned to see who was 
the new intruder, 

It was old Cuthbert, come back from his errand. 

As soon as the door was closed upon them, the old 
man approached his master. 

“ Have you got the medicine, Cuthbert?” 

“ Aye, me laird,” replied the servant, taking a bott!e, 
rolled in a white paper, from his pocket, and handiag 
it to his master. 
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Some instinct made the viscount conceal the bottle | its presence. Guid nicht, me laird, and guid rest till | and there. The day of stern retributive justice was 
ye,” said old Saundie, as he withdrew with his | not the time for unseemly triumph. 


in his own bosom. 

“And here, me laird, are two letters the turnkey 
gave me to hand to your lairdship. He tauld me they 
had just been left at the warden’s office for you,” said 
Cuthbert, laying two formidable-looking epistles be- 
fore his master. 

Lord Vincent recognized in the superscriptions of 
the respective letters, the handwriting jof bis counsel, 
Mr. Drummond and Mr. Stair. He hastly opened 
them, one after the other. Several banknotes for a 
large amount rolled out of each. Surprised, he rapidly 
cast his eyes over each in turn, and his face turned 
to a deadly whiteness. The two letters were in effect 
the same. It seemed as though the writers, though 
not in partnership, had acted in concert on this 
occasion. They each respectfully begged leave to 
return their retaining fees and retire from the defence 
of the viscount. Since reading the confession of the 
convict, Aleck Frisbie, they could not conscientiously 
act as counsel for Lord Vincent. 

Such was the purport, if not the exact words of the 
two letters. 

“Me laird! me laird! ye are ill again!” said old 
Cuthbert, anxiously approaching his master. 

“Yes! the pain has returned.” 

“ Will ye no tak’ some o’ the medicine noo ?” 

“Wo, Cuthbert! not until I retire for the night!” 
answered the viscount; but he withdrew the bottle 
from his bosom, and with some water washed off the 
label, which he threw into the fire. 

Cuthbert watched him, and wondered at this pro- 
ceeding, but was too respectful to express surprise or 
make inquiries. 

And at this moment, the turnkey entered with Lord 
Vincent’s,.supper, that had been brought from the 
“ Highlander ;” and while he arranged it on the table, 
he warned Cuthbert that the prison doors were about 
to be closed for the night,and that Mrs. MacDonald 
was waiting for him to drive her back to the castle. 

Upon hearing this, the old man took a respectful 
leave of his master and departed. 

The turnkey remained in attendance upon the 
prisoner, kindly pressing him to eat. 

But Lord Vincent swallowed only a little tea, and 
then pushed the food from him. 

The turnkey took away the service, locked the 
prisoner in for the night, and then went straight to the 
warden's office. 

“Weel, Donald, what is it, mon?” 
warden. 

“ An ye please sir, I’m no easy in my mind about 
me Laird Vincent,” said the turnkey. 

“Why what ails me laird? ” 

“ Why sir, he is joost like ane distraught! ” 

“ Ou, aye, it will be the confession of the malefactor, 
Frisbie, that has fasht him ; as weel it may!” 

“He's war nor fasht! he looks joost likely to do 
himsel’ a mischief! ” said Christie, shaking his head. 

** Hech ! an that be sae we maun be carefu’! Are 
there any slarp-edged or pointed instruments in his 
cell? ” 

“ Naught but his pen-kuife. 
it away, but 1 did na.” 

“ Bh, then, we will pay him a visit in his cell,” said 
the warden rising. 

The turnkey led the way up-stairs, and they entered 
the prisoner's cell. The viscount, who was sitting at 
the table with his head leaning upon his hand, looked 
up at this unusual visit. His face was deadly pale; 
but beyond that the warden noticed nothing amiss in 
his appearance, and that paleness was certainly natural 
in a prisoner suffering from confinement and anxiety. 

There is usually but scant ceremony observed be- 
tween gaoler and prisoner; nevertheless, in this case, 
old Saundie Gra’ame actually apologized for his visit. 

“ Me laird,” he said, “ I ha’e a verra unpleasant duty 
to perform here. Donald reports that ye are no that 
weel in your mind. And sic being the case, I maun, 
in regard to your ain guid and safety, see till the 
removal of a’ edged tools and sic like dangerous wea- 

ons.” 

“Take away what you please; I have no objec- 
tion,” said the viscount, indifferently. 

Whereupon the warden and the turnkey made a 
thorough search of the room; took away his razors 
and scissors from his dressing-case and his pen-kuife 
and eraser from his writing-desk. 

“ I shall take guid care of a’ these articles, me laird, 
and return them to you safe, ance you are out o’ these 
wa's,” said the warden. 

The viscount made no reply. 

“And ye maun ken that 1 only remove them to pre- 
vent ye doin’ yoursel’ a mischief in your despondency,” 
he continued. 

The viscount smiled with a strange, derisive, 
triumphant expression; but still did nut reply in 
words. 

“ And gin ye will heed guid counsel, ye will na gi’e 
yoursel’ up to despair. Despair is an unco ill coun- 


inquired the 


I was minded to bring 


pellor, and the de’il is aye ready to tak advantage of 

















subordinate from the cell, and locked his prisoner in 
finaliy for the night. 

When he got back to his office he summoned all of 
his officers around him and spoke to them. 

“Lads, I ha’e sair misgivings anent yon Laird 
Vincent. Ye maun be verra carefu’! Ye mauna let 
his mon Cuthbert tak onything in, until it ha’e passed 
muster under me ain twa een. And you, Donald, 
maun aye gang in wi’ Cuthbert or ony ither, gentle or 
simple, wha gaes to see me laird, and bide in the cell 
wi’ them to watch that the visitor gie’s naething un- 
lawfu’ or dangerous to the prisoner. An ounce 0’ 
prevention, ye ken, lads, is better than a pund o’ 
cure!” 

And having given this order, the warden dismissed 
his subordinates to their various evening duties. 

Yes; “an ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure!” But it is a pity the honest war- 
den had not known when to apply the preventive 
agent. 

Sennwbdie, how had Faustina borne her imprison- 
ment? 

Why, excellently! Not that she had any patience, 
or courage, or fortitude, for she had not the least bit of 
either, or of any other sort of heroism. But, as I 
said before, she was such a mere animal, that, so 
long as she was made comfortable’ in the present, 
she felt no trouble on the score of the past or the 
future. 

After her first fit of howling, weeping, and raging 
had exhausted itself, and she had seen that her vio- 
lence had no other effect than to injure her cause, she 


| resigned herself to circumstances, and made herself as 


comfortable as possible in her cell. 

The expenditure of a few pounds had procured her 
everything she wanted, except her liberty, and that 
she did not feel the want of, as a creature with more 
soul might have done. 

Auy chance visitor who might have gone into 
Faustina’s cell would have been astonished to see it 
fitted up as a tiny boudoir, and would have required 
to be told that there was no law to prevent a prisoner, 
unconvicted and waiting trial, from fitting up her 
cell as luxuriously as she Pleased to do, if she had 
mouey to pay the expense and friends to take the 
trouble. 

And Faustina had freely spent money, and freely 
used Mrs. MacDonald. 

The floor of her cell was covered with a crimson 
carpet, the festooned window with a lace curtain, and 
ornamented with a bouquet of flowers. A soft bed, 
with fine linen and warm coverlids, stood in one 
corner; a toilet table and mirror, draped with lace, in 
another, a small marble washstand, with its china 
service, in a third; and a French porcelain stove in 
the fourth. A crimson-covered easy chair aud tiny 
stand filled up the middle of the small apartment. 

And here, always well dressed, Faustina sat and 
read novels, or worked crochet, and gossiped with 
Mrs. MacDonald all day long; here her epicurean 
meals, shared by her friend and visitor, were brought. 

And here Mrs. MacDonaid petted and soothed and 
flattered her with the hopes of a speedy deliverance. 





CHAPTER CXY!I. 


NEWS FOR CLAUDIA. 
Oh, in their deaths, remember ¢hey are men, 
Strain not revenge to wish their tortures grievous. 
Addison. 

DeatH—even the most serene and beautiul death, 
coming to a good man at the close of a long, benefi- 
cent life—is awful. 

Sudden and violent death falling upon a strong 
young man in the midst of his sinus and follies, is 
horrible. But perhaps the most appalling aspect 
under which the last messenger can appear, is that of 
a deliberately inflicted judicial death. 

Such a doom, pronounced upon the greatest sinner 
that ever lived, must move the pity of his bitterest 
enemy. 

The family at Cameron Court formed a Christian 
household. 

‘They received the news of Frisbie’s conviction with 
solemn, compassionate approbation. Justice approved 
the sentence, but Mercy pitied the victim. And 
they passed the day of his execution in a sabbath 
stillness, 

They were glad when the day was over—glad when 
the late evening mail brought the afternoon papers 
from Baaff announcing that the tragedy was finished 
—glad to read there that the sinner had repented and 
confessed before he died. 

No one failed to see the immense importance of 
Frisbie’s dying coufession, as evideuce for the prose- 
cution in the approaching trial of the Viscount Vin- 
cent and Faustina Dugald, or the fatal effect it must 
have upon the accused—yet vo one spoke of it then 


| upon herself as his wife ! 








sad 

Claudia went up to her room, where her women, 
Katy and Sally, reinstated in her service, were in 
attendance. Sally, as usual, was silent and humble ; 
Katy, equally as usual, talkative and dictatorial. 

“And so his lordship’s vally is hung at last! Serve 
him right!” she said, folding her arms over her bosom 
with infinite satisfaction. 

“For shame, Katy, to triumph so over a dead man! 
I should have thought a good Christian woman like 
you would have prayed for him before he died,” said 
Claudia, gravely. 

“Deed I didn’t! An’ I ain't going to do it, 
neither!” said Katy, having, as usual, the last word. 

Claudia longed to be alone on this night, so she 
soon dismissed her attendants, put out all her lights, 
and lay down in darkness, solitude, and meditation. 

Strange! but on this night her thoughts, and even 
her sympathies, were with Lord Vincent in his prison 
cell. Why should she think of him? Why should 
she pity him ? 

She had never loved him, never even fancied that 
she loved him, even in the delusive days of courtship ; 
or in the early days of marriage ; and she had despised 
and shunned him inthe miserable days of their es- 
tranged life at Castle Cragg. 

Why then, as she lay there in the darkness, silence 
and solitude of her own chamber, should her imagi- 
nation hover over him? Why did she contemplate 
him with sorrow and compassion? 

Because in that dreary cell she saw the two- 
fold man—the man that he ought to have been, and 
the man that he was; because she was his wife, and 
though she had never loved him, yet with better 
treatment she might have been won to do so; and 
finally, because she was a woman, and therefore full 
of sympathy with every sort of suffering 

She knew that the dying confession of Frisbie would 
seal Lord Vincent’s fate. Andshe contemplated that 
fate as she had never done before. 

What that fate might be had seemed a mere empty, 
distant consideration until now! Now it was an ap- 
palling reality full of horror, even for the coarsest, 
dullest and hardest criminal; but of how much more 
for him! 

Lord Vincent clothed in the prison garb, inquired 
after by curious sight-seers; and pointed out to 
strangers as the felon-viscount ! 

She meditated on the effect all this would have on 
him, in the unspeakable misery it would inflict upon 
his vain, insolent, self-indulged organization ; and she 
marvelled how he would endure it ! 

And she thought of the dishonour this would reflect 
And she shrank shudder- 
ingly from the burning shame of living as the wife of 
a felon. 

In the deep compassion she could not but feel for 
him, and in the intense mortification she anticipated 
for herself, she earnestly wished that in some manner 
he might escape the degrading penalty of his crimes. 

In these harassing thoughts and distressing feelings, 
Claudia lay tossing upon her restless bed until long 
after midnight, when at length she dropped into a deep 
and dreamless sleep. 

Now the circumstance that I am about to relate will 
be interpreted in a different manner by different 

‘oplhe. 

P Rationalists who pin their faith on Sir Walter Scott 
and his Demonology, will say it was only an optical 
illusion ; the incredulous, who believe in nothing, will 
declare it was but a dream; while spiritualists, will 
be ready to declare that it was the apparition of a 
spirit; I commit myself to no opinion on the subject. 

But when Claudia had slept soundly for three hours, 
she was aroused by hearing her name called. She 
awoke with a violent start, sat straight up ix bed, and 
stared right before her with fixed eyes, pallid face, 
and immovable form, as though she were suddenly 
petrified to marble! 

For there at the foot of the bed, between the tall 
posts, in the division formed by the festoons of the 
curtains, stood the figure of Viscount Vincent! His 
face was pale, still, and stern, like that of a dead man; 
one livid hand clutched his breast, the other was 


sow separated for the night, gravely and almost 
y: 


| stretched towards her; and from the cold, blue, 


motionless lips, proceeded a voice hollow as the 
distant moan of the wintry wind through leafless 
woods: 

“ Claudia, the debt is paid!” 

With these words the vision slowly dissolved to 
air. ‘ 

Then, and not until then, was the icy spell that 
bound all Claudia’s faculties loosened. 

She uttered piercing shriek upon shriek that startled 
all the sleepers in the house, and brought them rush- 
ing into her room. x 

Katy and Sally being the nearest, were the first to 


_ enter. 
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“For heaven’s sake, your ladyship, what is the | 


matter?” inquired the old woman, while Sally stood 
by in a dumb terror. 

“Oh, Katy—Katy—it was Lord Vincent! He has 
contrived to make his escape in some manner! he is 
out of prison! he is in this very house! he was.in 
this room but a minute ago, though I do not see him 
now; and he spoke to me! ” 

“ My goodness gracious me! it couldn’t have been 
he! He's locked up safein gaol, you know! It must 
have been his sperrit!” said superstitious Katy, with 
the deepest awe. 

“Claudia, my dearest, what is the matter? What 
is all this? What has happened?” anxiously in- 
quired the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux, as hastily 
wrapped in her dressing-gown, she hurried into the 
chamber, and up to Claudia’s bedside. 

‘Come closer, Berenice; stoop down—now listen ! 
‘The viscount has broken prison; he was here but a 
moment ago, and he is gone; but his unexpected ap- 
pearance in this place, and at this hour, looking as he 
did so deathly paJe—so livid and so corpse-like— 
frightened me nearly out of my senses, and I screamed 
with terror. I—I tremble even yet.” 

“My dearest Claudia, you have been dreaming. 
Compose yourself,” said Lady Hurst-Monceaux, sooth- 
ingly. 
et My dearest Berenice, it was no dream, believe me. 
I was, indeed, asleep—fast asleep—but I was awakened 
by hearing myself called by name. Claudia, Claudia, 
Claudia! three times. And I opened my eyes and 
sat up in bed, and saw, standing at the foot, looking 
at me between the curtains, Lord Vincent! ” 

At this moment Judge Merlin, in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, caine slowly into the chamber, looking 
around in a bewildered way, and saying : 

“They told me the screams proceeded from my 
daughter's apartment. What is the matter here? 
Claudia, my dear, what has happened? What has 
frightened you?” he inquired, approaching her bed- 
side. 

“Oh, my dear papa, have you been disturbed too? 
How sorry I am,” said Claudia. 

“Never mind me, my dear. 
to you?” 

“ Lady Vincent has been frightened by a disagree- 
abledream, sir,” replied Lady Hurst-Monceaux, answer- 
ing for her, friend. 

“My dear lady! you here?” exclaimed the judge, 
seeing her for the first time since he entered the room. 

“Tam a light sleeper,” smiled the countess. 

“T am very sorry, papa, that I aroused the house 
in this manner,” said Claudia, with real regret in her 
tone. 

“Tt was not like you to do so, for a dream, my 
dear,” replied the judge, gravely. 

“Tt was no dream, papa; it was nodream, as the 
result will prove.” 

‘“ What wasit then, my dear? ” 

“Tt was the presence of Viscount Vincent.” 


What has happened 


“Viscount Vincent! "exclaimed the judge, in 
astonishment. 
“Yes, papa! he has contrived to escape and to 


enter this house, and this very room. It was his sud- 
den appearance that frightened me into the screaming 
fit that alarmed the household, and for which I am 
very sorry.” 

“Viscount Vincent here! But how on earth could 
be have escaped from prison ? ” 

“T do not know, papa. I only know by the evidence 
of my own senses that he has done so.” 

“My dearest Claudia, believe me, you have been 
dreaming. Judge Merlin, if you knew the great 
strength and security of our prisons, you would also 
know how improbable it would be for any prisoner to 
escape,” said Lady Hurst-Monceaux, addressing in tum 
the father and the daughter. 

“ Berenice, that I have not been dreaming to-morrow 
will show. 
will know that Lord Vincent has escaped from prison. 
But, my dear Berenice, and you, my dearest father, 

mise me one thing—promise me not to give Lord 
incent up to justice; but to suffer him to get away 
from the country, if he can doso. That is, doubtless, all 
that he proposes to himself todo. And such exile 
will be punishment enough in itself for him; so let 
him get away if he can. He can work no further 
woe for me. Frisbie’s dying cenfession has killed off 
all his calumnies against me. He is harmless hence- 
forth. So leave him to God,” pleaded Claudia. 

“Tam willing to do, or leave undone, whatever you 
please, my dear; but—do you really think that you 
actually did see the viscount, and that you did not 
only dream of seeing him?” inquired the judge, un- 
able to get over his amazement. 

“Yes, pee, I saw him; and to-morrow will prove 
that I did so,” said Olaudia, emphatically. 

Lady Hurst-Monceaux smiled incredulously, for she 
did not reflect that there were more ways than one of 
breaking out of prison. 

‘* But supposing it to have been the viscount, and 


For to-morrow you and all concerned | 


supposing = he had succeeded in bursting locks and 
bars, and eluding guards and sentinels, why should he 
have come here, of all places in the world? What 
could have been his motive in so risking a recapture ? ” 
inquired the judge, who seemed inclined to investi- 
gate the affair then and there. 

(To be continued.) 





DIETARY OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

A Great deal has been written on the subject of 
the food of the working classes, and a great many 
Suggestions for its improvement have been made, 
which dietetic experience and progress in science 
afterward proved to be injudicious. Nothing is more 
common at the present time than the recommendation 
of pseudo-scientific or semi-scientific men to increase 
the amount of nitrogen in the food of the labourer. 

Supplement, say these wiseacres, the bread which 
the workman eats, and which is deficient in nitrogen, 
with the highly nitrogenous sabstance—meat. ‘They 


brown bread, because it contains a higher proportion 
of nitrogen than is found in the white loaves, and to 
leave the latter to the rich, who prefer quality to quan- 
tity. But these recommendations are all ed upon 


ation. 

Flesh, as it comes into the butchers’ stalls, is not so 
nitrogenous as wheaten bread, and far less so than 
oatmeal cake; and when the vegetable-eater is able 
| to purchase a little meat, he prefers, as a general rule, 
| the fattest kind he can get. Of all staple articles of 

food used in this country the potato is that which is 
| most deficient in nitrogen; yet the potato-eater 

delights in fat bacon, and would infinitely prefer a 
| little “ dripping ” to moisten his dry tubers with than 
| a stringy piece of very lean beef. 
In the average of flesh used as human food, the 
proportion of fat-forming to muscle-forming princi- 
ples is as four to one, in bread as five to two, in pota- 
toes as four to one. Milk is an excellent and proper 
addition to potatoes, because it supplies both fatty and 
nitrogenous matters, and it is the cheapest source of 
| fat in country districts. From skimmed milk or 
| buttermilk the workman may derive his nitrogen at a 

cheaper rate than from any cther source. Eggs are 

cheaper in proportion to the amount of nutriment 

than beef or mutton, and they form an excellent ad- 
| junct to potatoes or bread. Kitchen garden vegeta- 
| bles, such as cabbages, are not desirable additions to 
| the working man’s food. They are only suitable in 
the case of a mixed animal and vegetable diet. 

Brown bread is richer in nitrogen than white bread ; 
hence our semi-enlightened lecturers and writers re- 
; commend the poor man to purchase the former in 

preference to the latter. But the poor man knows 
better than his self-constituted teachers what is the 
more nutritious for him, and accordingly prefers the 
white to the brown article. 
| We have great faith in the popular instincts. What- 
| ever practice is founded on instinct is generally cor- 
| rect. Working men instinctively find that there is 
| more work in a pound of white bread than a pound of 
| brown bread, though science tells that the latter is 
| richer in nitrogenous or muscle-forming materials. 
The reason of the inferiority of brown bread in 
| nutritive power is easily explicable; its nitrogen is 
partly in the husk of the grain, which confers the 
brown hue on the bread, and the husk is almost in- 
| digestible. Brown bread is also a luative food, so 
| that a portion of it is sure to pass unchanged through 
| the body. The fact is that the rich prefer the brown 
| bread to the white because of this very laxative 
| property ; but the poor, who rarely suffer from indiges- 
| tion or constipation, select the food which furnishes 
| the largest amount of available nutriment at the 
| smallest cost. 
Oatmeal is slightly but only slightly superior to 
| wheaten flour Peas and beans are an excellent 
| addition to potatoes. Indian meal is inferior to both 
wheaten flour and oatmeal. 

On the whole the diet of the agricultural labourer 
and small farmer is more nutritious and more whole- 
| some than the sloopy food upon which the lowest 
| classes of the city population subsist. Potatoes and 
| milk, with a little butter and meal occasionally, is in 
every respect more substantial and healthful nutriment 
than bad-bread and tea. 











How to TreacH GEoGRAPHY.—It seems strange 
that the idea has never occurred to teachers and others 
of ornamenting the walls of school-rooms with maps, 
where they will be ever present before the eyes of the 
pupils. Not only would the monotony and bareness 
of the white-washed walls be thus relieved; but by 
| painting thereon large-sized maps of the globe, con- 
| tinents, kingdoms, and even more immediate localities, 
| they would soon become “ familiar as household words” 
| to the pupils. Then, by devoting a little time each 





also recommend the poor man to invest his money in | 


fallacious conclusions, deduced from defective inform- | 


day to the subject, by tle whole school in concert® 
using outline maps, all could be taught much more 
thoroughly and rapidly than by the present system; 
and the knowledge thus obtained would be far more 
lasting.—N.C.D. 

THE EX-QUEEN oF Nartes is in a very delicate 
state of health. An endeavour, made by a papal 
diguitary, to effect a reconciliation with the ex-King 
was unsuccessful. The ex-King, whose revenue is 
about 600/. a month, still confers Royal decorations 
on those who pay him court. He refused an offer of 
| @ pension of 2,000,000 francs from the Italian Govern- 
| ment, on condition of his leaving Rome. 
| Sauce For THE Goose BUT NoNE FoR THE GANDER. 
|—In the year 1862 no less than 196,053 rifles and 
| muskets were shipped at Liverpool for New York, 
| Boston, Portland, and Philadelphia; also above 34 
| tons of ordnance and ordnance stores, 11,947,000 per- 
| cussion caps, 119 fowling-pieces, 82 swords, and 28 
| pistols. ‘There was no shipment of munitions of war 

avowedly to any Confederate port. 

Sate or A “Paut Veronese.”—A grand picture 
| by Paul Veronese is to be disposed of in Paris on 
| Monday the 18th, at the Hotel des Commissaires 
| Priseurs, Rue Dreuot. There is time yet for the con- 
noisseur to trip over by rail, or to send his telegram. 
It represents the Marriage of Cana in Galilee, and 
is composed of thirty-six figures entirely different 
to that which is in the Louvre. The artist himself is 
represented amongst the disciples. It was brought 
from Italy at the end of the last century from Trévise 
where it had been in the refectory of ‘Teonisto for 200 
years. 

Prince ALFRED IN EpinspurGH.—Prince Alfred, 
prior to his departure from Edinburgh, went to the 
residence of the Lord Provost. Mr. Cousin, city 
architect, aud Convener Beattie were presented to his 
Royal Highness by the Lord Provost, and the latter 
had the honour of displaying and explaining some 

particulars of the history of the famous Blue Blanket 
| or banner carried by the Scots at the taking of Jeru- 
; salem in the Crusades. His Royal Highness expressed 
in warm terms the great pleasure which his lengthened 
sojourn iu Edinburgh had afforded him, 

CLEANING OIL-PAINTINGS.—A new method of re- 
storing old paintings is said to have been invented by 
Pettenkofer, a famous Bavarian chemist, and which a 
friend of his, Carl Vogt (himself a man of European 
repute as a natural philosopher), has brought to Lon- 
don, and lately exhibited in a practical example to 
Sir Charles Eastlake. The process, it is said, in- 
volves no chemical preparation whatever, is perfectly 
simple, and can be applied and acts in half an hour. 
It may be used, also, by a reversed application of it, 
to give the appearance of age to newly-painted 
pictures. The inventor has already received a con- 
siderable sum for his discovery from the Bavarian 
Government. 








“THE TWELVE” IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Parr and his adventurous crew left Melbourne on 
January 25, and after a week’s voyage landed at the 
nearest convenient point to Dunedin, in the province 
of Otago, where the first match was appointed to be 
played. The reception of the Twelve at the town of 
Dunedin — about ten miles distant from the place 
where they had disembarked—was of the same hearty 
character as that experienced at Melbourne and other 
places previously visited. 

It appears from the notes of a special correspondent 
that the ground was so out of condition that scientific 
play was regarded as one of the many impossible 
things. 

The match specified as between the England 
Eleven and Twenty-two of Otago commenced on 
Wednesday, Feb. 3, and was won by the Eleven with 
nine wickets to spare, thus: 

The Twenty-two of Otago... 71 and 83—total 154 
The English Eleven ......... 99 and 58—total 157. 
Then followed the match between the Eleven and 
Twenty-two of Canterbury and Otago. In this the 
colonists scored 91 and 96—total 157; the England 
Eleven, in their first and only innings, 73, out of 
which Mr. Grace claimed 42. Other engagements 
prevented a further continuance of the play, and the 

match was accordingly declared “ drawn.” 

On Feb. 8, the third contest on the card—that 
between the Eleven, and Twenty-two of Christchurch 
—commmenced, and proved a very easy victory for 
the Eleven. 

Christchurch went in first and came out for 30 runs 
only, while the score of the Eleven reached to 137. 
In their secoud innings, the colonists were far more 
successful than in their first, having scored 105. Not- 
withstanding, the Eleven won the match by one in- 
ning and two runs. 

A correspondent at Victoria, dating from Feb. 16, 
states—“The next, and, perhaps, most important 
match of all, will be played on the Melbourne ground, 
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on March 3, 4, and 5, the team being divided into two 

sixes, with five of the best colonial players on each 

side. The following are the names of the two elevens: 

—Parr’s Eleven: Cesar, Caffyn, Carpenter, Parr 

(captain), Tarrant, Tinley, Bryant, Cameron, Hewitt, 

Huddlestone, and Marshall. Anderson’s Eleven: 

Anderson (captain), Clarke, Grace, Hayward. Jackson, 

Lockyer, Cosstick, Greaves, Simmonds, Wardill, and 

Wills. Great preparations are being made in Sydney | 
for the Englishmen. 

Notice of motion was given in the Assembly 
authorising the Government to erect a stand for the 
use of the members of Parliament. The Melbourne 
Club are desirous of securing the services of one of 
the Eleven for a term of three years as professional 
tutor. A number of gentlemen have spontaneously 
offered 5/. each per annum for the purpose. 








ANTISEPTIC PROPERTY OF THE SUGAR-CANE. 


In the West Indies the fibrous residue of the sugar- 
cane, after it has passed through the mill, is called 
cane-trash. 

Until now this residue was not known to possess 
any remarkable properties, and the only use that was 
made of it was to tie it wp into fagots when dry, or 
else to give it to cattle. But accident, as is generally 
the case in most scientific discoveries, has lately re- 
vealed a property in this refuse of the sugar-mill 
which it had never been suspected to possess; and 
henceforth, should further experiments confirm the 
fact, the cane, while it yields sugar to the community | 
at large, will afford medical men a valuable therapeutic 
agent. 

A few months ago a physician of Georgetown was | 
summoned by the authorities to examine the body of a 
man that had been discovered under a heap of cane- 
trash. | 

He was surprised to find that the body emitted no | 
smell, and that instead of being in a state of putre- 
faction it was dried up like a mummy. He did not at 
the time proclaim his discovery, but immediately 
instituted experiments on dead animals, which com- 
pletely confirmed his observation. 

Convinced thereby that by the fermentation of fresh 
cane-trash a disinfecting and antiseptic gas was 
evolved, he immediately turned his attention to the 
means of employing the sugar-cane as a preservative 
against epidemics and contagious diseases, and as a 
medicinal plant generally. 

There happened to be at the time a great number | 
of patients suffering from ulcers in the hospital, and | 
a contagious gangrene had declared itself; the physi- | 
cian caused several tubs containing cane-trash to be | 
placed in the wards, and the supply to be renewed at 
intervals, Ina short time the atmosphere of the hos- 
pital was purified, the contagion ceased, and none of | 
the patients who had not caught the gangrene before | 
were attacked with it, 

Thus it seems that Nature itself has provided an | 
antidote for the pernicious effects of heat in tropical 
countries ; the contagious diseases caused by the heat 
of the sun may be neutralized by the sugar-cane which 
is brought to maturity by its very rays. 








“IN TRAINING.” 

THe mode pursued by the members of the London 
Rowing Club when in training is as follows: 

Seven or eight weeks before a race the men row 
about three times during the first week, and gradually 
discontinue smoking and spirits, if they have been 
indulged in. 

Daily rowing then commences—though not too 
hard at first—and by degrees they become accus- 
tomed to plain diet. At six weeks from the day more 
active training is resorted to—i.e., rowing every even- 
ing, and three times a week in the moruing—or some- 
times, in lieu of the latter, taking a short run of a| 
mile or two. 

During the last month the crew rise at six o'clock, 
so as to row or run easily not laterthanseven. A(fter | 
this they have a good rub down, and follow that pro- | 
cess up by @ spouge bath or by a plunge in the 
river. 

This over, they sit down to breakfast, which cen- 
sists of chops, steaks, or roast meat, stale bread, very | 
little butter, green food—such as lettuces or water- 
cresses—in moderation, and a pint of tea. A boiled 
egg is now and then added to the meal. 

They dine as near the middle of the day as busivess | 
will allow, off a plain roast joint, boiled vegetables, | 
stale bread, and a pint of ale or stout. At 6.30 p.m. | 
they row, but harder than in the morning, and as the | 
match-day approaches they “take the time” over a | 
distance equivalent to the course. | 

A smart rub down, and sponging with cold water, 
follows upon getting eut of the boat; this being in its | 
turn succeeded by supper, of which a cut from the | 








| 
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vegetables, such as cabbage or cauliflower, stale bread, 
and a pint of good ale or stout. 

Now and then a little plain rice or other farinaceous 
pudding is set on the table, and a glass of port wine 
is occasionally given to such as need it. 
hour after supper the men take a stroll, and, on re- 
turning, rest for another half-hour, and then betake 
themselves to bed at ten o'clock. 

The Londoners, like everyone else, look upon beef 


| and mutton as the most suitable meats, and forbid veal 


and pork. 

During the last week they do not drink more than 
is absolutely necessary, and the majority of them find 
half a pint of fluid at each meal sufficient, especially if 
a glass of wine is administered after dinner, 

‘hey now commence rowing as nearly as possible 
at the same time at which their race is likely te come 
off, and are of course scrupulously careful to avoid 
catching cold. 





GARIBALDI AND THE New Unrrep Service Oxvs. 
—The New United Service Club have elected General 
Garibaldi and his sons honorary members during their 
stay in this country, thus paying a compliment and 
obtaining honour for themselves. 


ApmiraL WiLkEs.—The American Admiral Wilkes 
is undergoing the process of a court-martial, his 
offence being disobedience of orders of the Secretary 
of the Navy. The matter is mixed up with politics, 
and tle opinion pretty general that he will be honour- 
ably acquitted. 


Matcu-Se_tinc ExtTraAorprnary.—Milles. de 
Mahon, the daughters of the Duke, courageousiy 
descended to match-selling recently at Nancy for the 
benefit of the poor. The receipts were 5,000f. from 
this and other kindred acts of good feeling. 


Tue New Nationa Gatiery.—This building 
will cost, it is estimated, £150,000. It will consist, if 
sanctioned as designed by Parliament, of seven 
parallel galleries, 900 feet in length, and 40 in width, 
and the same in height; while the vistas will be 
uninterrupted from end to end. 


IMMENSE quantities of cotton have been received in 
the Mersey within the last few days. From India 
and China nearly 90,000 bales have been received; 
from Matamorasand Nassau, the latter of which have 
run the blockade, about 6,000. The largest quantity 
ever brought to Liverpool in one vessel, 10,931 bales, 
was in the Bates Family, just arrived. 


CasHMERE SHAWLS.—The ruler of Cashmere has 
recently taken stringent measures to prevent the 
further manufacture of the inferior shawls which are 
now sent in such large quantities to Europe, so poorly 
made as to be nearly unsaleable. In the city of Siree 
Nugger, or Cashmere, there are seventy thousand per- 
sons engaged in the manufacture. 

GARIBALDI AND THE ITALIAN MrnisTeR.—It has 
been noticed that the Italian Minister has not 
been present at any of the entertainments given in 
honour of Garibaldi. It is understood that the general 
refuses to meet the Marquis d’Azeglio. The absence 
of the ambassador must not, therefore, be taken as 
representing the luke-warm feeling of Victor Em- 
manuel to Garibaldi. 








THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
a . 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Tue night was passed in fluctuations of hope and 
fear; but at an early hour in the merning a letter 
from Vernor was brought to Ethel, which containe 
these words: 

“T have made my terms, ladybird, and I shall be 
free to leave this wretched country. The hangman 


| will not get me yet, nor must you blame me too se- 


verely for the course I have taken to save myself 
from his tender ministrations. I have perilled no 
man’s life; I have only used the means in my hands 
to save my own, and it is a false idea of honour that 
would condemn me. 

“In place of being executed this morning, some 
meaner man, already condemned, will take my place, 
and I shall be removed to the sea coast, where I am 
to be allowed to escape toa foreign shore. Forget me, 


| Ethel; let me no longer be the shadow on your path 


I absolve you from all allegiance to myself, and Gerald 
can easily have you freed by such lega! forms as may be 
Nestea to render our ill-starred marriage null and 
void, 

“Do not attempt to see me; you will only subject 
yourself to insult and failure, for a meeting will not 
be permitted. I shall be removed from Taunton to- 
day, and in twenty-four hours I hope to be safe upen 
the sea, free!—free! Oh, how my heart bounds at 


joint forms the nucleus, together with plain boiled | the thought of escape from this weary bondage. 


Half-an- | 


| “Do not distress yourself about my condition, I 
| shall have funds furnished me for my immediate ex- 
| penses, and that was a part of my bargain with those 
| I have dealt with in this affair. Once en the continent 
I can support myself easily enough. I shall become a 
| citizen of the world, and trouble you no more. 

“ Remember me to my aunt aud Gerald, and tell the 
latter it will be useless to attempt to see me again; 
neither do I wish it. Forgive me, Ethel, for all the 
wrong I have done you, and Ict tlie restoration of your 
freedom atone for it. “Vernon METHURN ” 

In spite ¢f her misgivings as to the questionable 
means by which Vernor had escaped his impending 
doom, the heart of Ethel was lightened of a heavy 
load, and for a few moments she only thought of the 
two great facts his letter revealed—Vernor would 
evade a shameful death, and she would be for ever 
released from him. 

The letter had been brought in by Gerald, and he 
stood beside a window while she read it, unwilling to 
watch the variations of her face while thus occupied. 
She offered it to him in silence, for at that moment 
her emotion was teo great for words. When he had 
glanced rapidly over it, Gerald drew near, and sat 
down beside her. 

“What do you think now, Ethel? Do yon stil} 
consider it your duty to follow a man who thus 
throws you off? Does your heart cling to him, lady- 
bird?” 


“Oh, no—no! ” she impulsively exclaimed. “ When 
Vernor was first arrested he told me he would release 
me, and I will own to you that this assurance was the 
solitary gleam of brightness left me then. But on re- 
flection, I did not think it right to abandon kim ir his 
wretchedness and desolation. I would have sacrificed 
myself if I could have been of any benefit te him. I 
thought that if he escaped, the property I still possess 
in Holland would be a support to us, and it was my 
duty to share it with him; I believed he would not 
consent to accept the last remnant of my estate unless 
I had done so—and—and e 

She paused, at a loss for words to explain her real 
feelings, and Gerald spoke with some bitterness : 

“ What wili you think, Ethel, when I tell you that 
even that pittance is gune—sacrificed, like the rest, to: 
Vernor’s improvidence ? ” 

He had expected her to show regret at this announce- 
ment, but a bright expression ef joy flashed over her 
face. 

“Thank heaven! then I can accept his decision. 
without 'a pang. I have nothing to give him. Ho 
cares not for me, and my conscience will not accuse 
me of wrong toward him if I accept the freedom he re- 
stores tome. Dear Gerald, what do you think?” 

“That you are an angel of forgiveness, Ethel. 
Vernor has ruined you; he has betrayed the sacred 
trust reposed in him, and you, poor child, were think- 
ing only of him; were ready to sacrifice your life to s 
man who has shown the most shameful disregard to 
your feelings and interests. Let him go on the way 
he has prepared for himself. I am afraid his course 
will not be a reputable one, and I thank God with my 
whole heart that you will be severed from him, even 
at the sacrifice of your fortune.” 

Ethel bowed her head upon his hands as she had 
done in their old childish days, and wept a few tears 
of sweet emotion. She presently looked up and said : 

“Let the money go, Gerald; I care little for it, for 
it has brought me only unhappiness.” 

“But, Ethel, how are you now to meet the demand 
that will be made on you in a few days? It is known 
that William Penn, the celebrated Quaker and philan- 
thropist, is on his way here as the agent of the maids 
of honour to whom the fines were given that are to be 
levied on the unfortunate children who appeared in 
the procession that welcomed Monmouth. It is a sin- 
gular errand for him to come on, and I do not under- 
stand his motives for accepting such a commission.” 

“ Be sure they are good ones, Gerald, or such a man 
would never have undertaken it. As you are a 
lawyer, tell me, how am I to raise mouey from my 
annuity ?” 

“You can mortgage it for afew years; but what 
are you to live on in the meantime? If I had a home, 
however humble, my moter and yourself should share 
it with me; but you know how poor a young lawyer 
struggling into practice must be.” 

“Yes, 1 understand all that; but if the fine is not 
excessive, I could retain a moiety of my income to 
supply my actual wants, and I could learn to be very, 
very economical. Do you think the Government will 
really exact seven thousand pounds from us? If so 
much is demanded, I do not know how I shall escape 
outlawry.” 

“It is a shameful fraud!” burst forth Gerald; 
“and it will cover the king with infamy that with his 
sanction such a sum is required from irresponsible 
children acting under the orders of their teacher. 
And the queen, a woman! permits her own personal 
attendants te make a prey of her unfortunate subjects. 
It will be a dark page in our history that tells of this 
transaction.” 
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He arose and walked the room in irrepressible ex- “Because until now ne could not see his way | the two girls came in from their promenade. Alice 
citement. At this moment Mrs. Methurn entered and | clearly out of all the difficulties that have lately sur- | glanced rapidly from one to the other and exclaimed: 
asked: rounded us. But he has received the assurance that “Tt is settled, then, and as I wished ? ” 


“ Have you been able to see Vernor yet, my son?” 

“T have been to the prison, mother, but he refused 
to see me. A letter for Ethel was given me, which 
she will show you.” 

Mrs. Methurn hastily ran her eyes over the page, 
and, sighing wearily, said: 

‘‘It was a terrible alternative, and I dare not judge 
him harshly in such extremity as he was reduced to. 
Ethel, darling, you will now remain with me.” 

“ Always—always! I have been wretched at the 
thought that I might be compelled to leave you. But, 
aunty, I think we should make an effort to see poor 
Vernor again, even if he has forbidden it.” 

“ You forget, my love, that we are prisoners in the 
house, and the sentinel stationed at the door will not 
permit us to leave it without an order from his supe: 
rior officer. If Geral@ean obtain one for us to visit 
the prison, I will gladly accompany you there.” 

“T -have already @pplied for one, and been rudely 
refused. Vernor will be hurried away at an early 
hour, and no opportunity will be granted his friends 
to see him, I am going baek now, and I shall remaia 
on the watch near the gael, and endeavour to gain a 
few words with hint.as he passes out.” 

Mr. Digby was sammoned to the council that was 
then held, but as he was also a prisoner in his own 
house, he could do nothing to aid them in the accom- 
plishment of the wish that lay nearest their hearts at 
that moment—to look wpom the fugitive once more, 
and express their interest in his future welfare. 

Much had already been conceded to Mr. Digby im 
permitting him to remain beneath his own roof, and 
he knew it would be useless to attempt to gain leave 
for any member of his family to go abroad under any 
pretext whatever. 

Disappointed in this hope, Bthel wrote a few lines 
to Vernor, expressing her interest in all that con- 
cerned him, with the freedom of a sister for a dearly- 
beloved brother. This she confided to Gerald, and he 
departed on his errand. 

He was absent several hours, and on his return 
stated that he had not been able to see his cousin at 
all. 

Vernor had been removed by a private entrance to 
the gaol-yard, and only as the carriage was driving 
away did he discover the ruse that had been prac- 
‘tised. 

“He did not get my letter, then?” said Ethel. 

“T gave that to the goaler myself, who promised to 


deliver it; but he refused to admit me, as he said it | 


was not the wish of the prisoner to see any of his 
friends.” 

“We is gone,” said Mr. Digby, ‘and I, for one, am 
glad of it. Vernor has shown at the last that he is 
utterly indifferent to those he leaves behiud him, and 
you will all do well to let him go on the path he has 
chosen without wasting a regret upon him. He can 
take care of himself, and he will be sure to do so.” 

Each one present felt that he spoke the truth, yet 
a yearning tenderness towards the poor wanderer 
filled at least two hearts near him, and many a thought 
was cast after the absent one, many a prayer breathed 
for his safety and well-being. 

By this time, Alice was sufficiently recovered to 
leave her room, and she now came in looking delicate 
and languid, but quite able to take a little daily 
exercise. This could only be obtained by walking in 
the garden attached to the rear of the house, for, ill as 
she had been, permission could net be obtained for her 
to take an airing in the carriage. 

Her father hastened to sustain her steps, and Gerald 
placed a chair for her near the fire which a cool 
September day rendered necessary. After a few 
moments, Mr. Digby asked Gerald to accompany him 
to his library as he had something of importance to 
say to him, and the ladies were left together. 

Mrs. Methurn had drawn near to Miss Digby, and 
she fondly leaned her head upon her shoulder and 
softly said : 

“But for you I ust have died. Let me call you 
mother, for T love you as one. Ox! if you would be 
one to me—if you would give me the dear hand that 
holds mine to one who will value it even more highly 
than I do, you would make me the happiest girl in the 
whole world.” 

Mrs. Methurn flushed slightly and said, with a 
smile: 

“Your gratitude exaggerates the services I have 
been enabled to render you, Alice, for I place yeu in 
my heart next to my own children.” 

“Then you will be my mother? You will not 
refuse the station my father is anxious to offer you. 
Ethel shall be my sister, and we will never more be 
parted. Oh! dear Mrs. Methurn, shall it not be so?” 

“ Alice, do not let your affect on for me lead you 
to speak of what you do not understand. Your father 
has been a good friend to me; but le has said nothing 
to induce me to believe that he regards me in any 
other light.” 





the sacrifice of some meney will smooth the way 
before him, and the sum demanded he can easily pay. 
He is speaking with your son now on this very sub- 
ject, and I thought I would prepare you for what is 
coming. Oh! Mrs. Methurn, if you only knew how 
good, how noble my dear father is, you could not find 
it in your heart to refuse him.” 

Mrs. Methurn was not so much surprised at this 
revelation as Alice might have imagined. The 
exuberant gratitude of Mr. Digby for her kindness to 
his motherless child had been expressed in such terms 
as sometimes induced her to think that he regarded 
her as more than a friend; but the thought was 
repelled as soon as it intruded. She had never 
thought of making a second marriage, and, had her 
home at the Priory still been open to her, she would 
probably have declined his offer, advantageous as it 
certainly was. But, now, she scarcely felt as if she 
had the right to refuse am honourable alliance with a 
man of independemt fortune and high character, 
who was certainly not disagreeable to her. She felt 
for him the highest esteem; he could give a home to 
Ethel, and probably advance the interests of Gerald, 
so she only pressed the hand that lay im her own, 
and, kissing the brow of Alice, gently said: 

“When your father speaks on this subject himself 
it will be time enough for me to think of it.” 

A flash of joy brightened the black eyes of Alice, 
and she said: 

*Only think rightly, Mrs. Methurn, and all will be 
well. Oh! he is the kindest father that ever a lonely 
girl had, and I am sure he will make the best of hus- 
bands if—if——” 

“Hush, my dear. This subject is forbidden be- 
tween us; I am sure your father does not wish you to 
do his wooing for him.” 

“Oh, no, indeed! 
himself, so I shall be quiet. I will not say another 
werd. Ethel, dear, you do not know what an impor- 
tant affair we have been canvassing while you have 
been dreaming beside that window. The sun shines 
brightly ; come with me into the garden for our daily 
walk.” 

The two girls left the room to get their hats and 
shawls, and Mrs. Methurn remained buried in a re- 
verie, from which she was at length aroused by the 
entrance of her son, who sat down beside her and 
poured into her ear the same story Alice had lately 
told. Mr. Digby had requested him to ascertain if 
she would receive his proposals. 

She looked up at him and asked: 

“What are your feelings with reference to it, 
Gerald? Are you willing that I shall marry a second 
time?” 

“Dear mother, so noble and true a man as this one 
should not be lightly refused. Mr. Digby has won 
my heart by the way he spoke of our dear Ethel. If 
you will give him the right to do so, he wiil adopt her 
as his child; he will settle the fine that must have 
impoverished her, and I am sure he will be everything 
to you that a husband should be to the woman he 
chooses as his wife.” 

“But I shall not permit him to do so much for 
Ethel. I have some money of my own, and with 
what she can raise on a portion of her annuity, it will 
suffice without taxing Mr. Digby. That he will re- 
gard her as his daughter is enough, though I would 
accept no man unless he were willing to do that.” 

“Then you will not refase him?” 

“ No—I esteem him; I believe I can make his home 
happier, and I am grateful for the release from future 
care that he offers me. ‘There is not much romance 
in this, you think; but remember we are both past 
the age of sentiment; yet we have feeling enough left 
to appreciate each other most kindly and tenderly.” 

“That is enough, mother mine, and I thank you 
for your decision. You will make agood man happy, 
and take from my mind the weight that has pressed 
heavily upon it since my uncle's death. Iam as yet 
too poor to help you, though I hope the day is not far 
distant in which I shall win both fame and fortune. 
In the meantime, my struggle will be much lightened 
if I know that the two beings most dear to me on 
earth are comfertable and happy. Shall I go to Mr. 
Digby now ?” 

“Yes—do not keep him in suspense. Tell him 
that I will be a mother to his daughter.” 

Ina few moments Mr. Digby joined her, and the 
two held along and sensible conversation, in which 
they settled their future plans. At its close he said: 

“T have streng hopes that I can retain Gerald near 
us. There is a flourishing law firm here, the head of 
which is an old friend of mine. Mr. Markham is in- 
firm and anxious to retire from business. His junior 
partner will succeed him as head man, and I think I 
can place your son in the position Morton now holds. 
Gerald wil thus step into a handsome practice at 
once.” 

She warmly thanked him, and was retiring when 


He can do it much better for. 





jadvance the money himself for her. 


“Yes, my daughter—salute your future mother ; 
and you Ethel, congratulate the father who adopts you 
as his child from this hour.” 

Ethel looked bewildered, for she had never expected 
such a dénotement as this; but she approached 
Mr. Digby and gave him her hand. He drew her 
into his arms, and, pressing a paternal kiss upon her 
brow, said : 

“You belong to me now, Ethel, for your adopted 
mother is to be my wife.” 

Her face flushed with the glow of happiness, and she 
ingenuously replied: 

“Oh, sir, I am so grateful for this. You are like 
the good fairy, who comes in exactly at the right time 
to lift worthy people out of the Slough of Despond. 
I have sometimes thought that you and aunty aro so 
aoe, 80 noble, that you would be worthy of each 

r. 


“T appreciate your judgment, my dear, and I am 
only too happy that your aunt thinks as I do, that we 
shall make a very pleasant family party.” 

In the meantime, Alice was kissing and caressing 
Mrs. Methurn in her affectionate way, promising that 
ee would be the best and most dutiful of daughters to 

er. 

It was arranged that the marriage was not to take 
place till the present difficulties were settled, and the 
curse of blood lifted from the land. 

On the following morning there was an important 
arrival at Mr. Digby’s. A man of noble physiognomy 
and stately presence, dressed in the drab garments 
and wide-brimmed hat of the Quakers, alighted from a 
handsome carriage, and demanded admittance on busi- 
ness of importance with the master of the house. Mr. 
Digby received him in his library, and the stranger 
addressed him in a pleasant voice: 

“Friend Digby, thee sees before thee William Penn, 
whose name is probably not unknown to thee. I have 
come on an errand thee will probably think strange 
for one of my persuasion to accept; but when I have 
explained my motives for doing so, thee will see that 
I have been actuated by benevolent feelings toward 
the poor children who are threatened with such hard 
terms on the part of the government.” 

“Tam happy te welcome you beneath my roof, Mr. 
Penn. I was pleased when I learned that you were 
to be sent hither as the agent of the court, as I know 
that you will be more lenient in your course than 
many others would have proved. Pray be seated, and 
let us discuss this affair amicably.” 

Penn sat down with his hat still on; Mr. Digby 
half-smiled, but he did not invite him to remove it, as 
he was aware that the Quaker had refused to do so 
even in the presence of the king. Penn glanced 
around the comfortable room, with the rows of bouks 
lining the walls, and said: 

“Friend Digby, thy lines seem to have fallen in 
pleasant places, and I regret that thee should have 
had any share in the recent outbreak.” 

“T had none, beyond being one of those who were 
present at the ovation offered to Moumouth in this 
town. I was carried away by the euthusiasm of the 
heur, but I have since deeply lamented the terrible 
evils that have fallen on the poor people who took 
part in the rebellion.” 

“Yes, yes—they suffer dreadfully, and the govern- 
ment strikes at the lesser criminals, and spares the 
greater. But it is not my business to criticise the 
conduct of those in power. The king is a good mas- 
ter to me,and I came hither to serve him. Thy 
daugliter is more deeply implicated in the affair of the 
procession than any other; but I have been told that 
she has already suffered severely for the part she 
took.” 

“She was thrown in prison, and very nearly died 
of the fever she contracted there. Money induced 
those in whose power she was, to give her back to 
me when life was at its lowest ebb. I thank heaven, 
she is now recovering, and will soon be quite well 

ain.” 

“Thee has much cause to be grateful, indeed. I 
have already seen many of the parents of these poor 
children, and Iam happy to say to thee that the fine 
imposed on them will rot be so heavy as was at first 
threatened. The maids of honour, to whom the 
queen gave the proceeds, have listened to my repre- 
sentations, and they have consented to take one- 
seventh ef what was at first demanded. <A thousand 
pounds will be levied upon the young girls, of which 
your daughter, and the young lady who presented the 
Bible to Monmouth must pay fifty pounds each. ‘The 
others will only pay twenty.” 

This was welcome news to Mr. Digby, more on 
Ethel’s account than on that of Alice, for both she and 
Mrs. Methurn had firmly refused to allow him to 
He warmly 


| said: 


“We have to thank you for this abatement, sir, I 
am well aware; and J now understaud your wctives 
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for accepting a commission so apparently at variance 
with your creed and life. Accept my thanks for 
your efforts to serve these unfortunate children. 
They were innocent of wrong, and only acted under 
the orders of the principal of the school. I hope Mrs. 
Malton will not suffer herself; the money exacted 
from her pupils should suffice these grasping dames 
@honneur—a title they hardly deserve, I am afraid.” 

A faint smile, slightly sarcastic, curled the Quaker’s 
lip; he replied : 

“They are of the world’s people, and they have 
much use for money. I believe the schoolmistress 
eseapes. The girls are the daughters of wealthy men, 
and the ladies I represent do not scruple to make the 
parents pay for the imprudence they were allowed to 
commit.” 

“We can easily pay the fine, Mr. Penn; but that 


fact does not lessen the disgrace to those who demand | 
| that bind Ethel to the young man so soon as my own | 
marriage with her protectress, Mrs. Methurn, takes | 
| commissioners already in possession of the place, and 
| ‘Then I am to congratulate thee,” said Penn, with | 
a benevolent smile. ‘I am glad the lady and her | 
protégée have found a friend in thee, for the estate | 
of the late Sir Hugh is already forfeited to the | 


it. I regret that countrywomen of mine should be 
willing to accept money extracted in so disgraceful a 
manner.” 

“That is thy opinion, friend Digby, but theirs 
happens to be contrary to it. I do not sit in judgment 
on either party. I merely perform the task I under- 
took in settling this affair on the easiest terms to those 


concerned in it, which would be listened to by my | 


employers. My motives may be misunderstood and 
misrepresented, but my course has always been to do 
whai good came to my hand without reference to the 
opinions of others.” 

“And nobly and well have you performed your 
Divine Master’s business,” said Mr. Digby, with 
warmth. “I cannot regret the payment of fifty 
pounds on behalf of my daughter, since it purchases 
her safety, and has given me the opportunity to speak 
face to face with the greatest plilanthropist of his 
day. I have long reverenced your name, sir, and my 
roof is honoured by your presence beneath it.” 

“T thank thee, friend Digby, for thy good opinion, 
but I must not spend my time in listening to compli- 
ments. I have much to do before I leave Taunton, 
and the court ladies are pressing for a settlement in 
this affair.” 

“] am quite ready to pay my daughter's fine now,” 
said Mr. Digby, rising and opening a secretaire, from 
which he drew forth a pocket-book. 

He took from it a hundred pounds and offered them 
to Penn. He took fifty pounds, and said: 

“ This is thy liability. The rest I have no concern 
with.” 

“Excuse me, I should have explained that Miss 


Clifton is under my protection, and the remaining | 


eum ig paid on her account.” 
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[ALICE DIGBY URGES HER FATHER’S SUIT. ] 


| “Does thee do this for the young lady, or is Lord 
| Clifton unable to pay for his niece?” 

| “No application has been made to him to do so. 

| This money has been placed in my hands by her 

adopted mother for this purpose. Ethel expected to 
have to raise more from her own means, but fortu- 

nately it will not now be necessary.” 

“And her means, if I am rightly informed, have 
been fraudulently made away with by her guardian 
| and hisson. I have heard something of this young 

lady, and the way in which her fortune was obtained 
| by those who should have protected her. I am sorry 
| she has anything to pay, for she has been shamefully 

treated.” 
“She has been deeply wronged, it is true; but we 





will not speak of that. Sir Hugh Methurn has gone | 


| to his account, and his son has been hardly dealt 
with of late. I shall take steps to annul the bonds 


place, which will now be in a few weeks.” 


Crown.” 

“Tam aware of that; and his son will become a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth. His wrong to 
Ethel is almost expiated by such a downfall.” 

“ Perhaps so—such wrongs generally meet retribu- 

| tion even in this world. Let us finish the business, 
friend Digby; I have the receipts already written, and 
I will sign two of them on behalf of your daughter 
and this young lady.” 

| The transfer was soon made, and the visitor arose. 
Mr. Digby attended him to the door, and saw him de- 
part; he then went into the family room, where, as 
he had anticipated, he found the three ladies. Mrs. 

| Methurn was sewing, Alice engaged in drawing, while 

| Ethel read aloud to them. 

Alice glanced at her father’s face, threw down her 
pencil, and exclaimed : 

“What pleases you so much, father? Something 
| good must have happened.” 

“ Yes—something that will make you happy, my 
darling. You and Ethel are free girls once more. Mr. 
Penn has just been with me, aud I have settled your 
fines.” 

She clapped her hands joyfully. 

“ That is good news, indeed! Oh! how I wish I 
had known that William Penn was with you. I 
should have been so glad only to look at such a 
man.” 














“ Well, he is a goodly looking man, but as he would 
not like to be made a show of, I refrained from letting 
you know that he was in the house.” 

Mrs. Methurn looked anxiously at him: 

“ And the fine? How much has Ethel to raise?” 

“Nothing ; what you gave me was amply sufficient, 
and I have settled the affair for both my daughters.” 

Alice threw her arms around his neck, and tenderly 
kissed him, and Ethel raised his hand to her lips in 
mute gratitude. Mrs. Methurn breathed a silent 
thanksgiving, and then gave her attention to Mr. 
Digby’s account of the interview which had just 
taken place. 

In the afternoon Mr. Digby gained permission to 
call on Penn, and through his intervention the sen- 
tinel was removed from his door, and his family were 
again permitted to go forth at their own pleasure. 

On the following morning the carriage was ordered, 
and the whole party drove out to the Priory to look 
after the servants left there. They found the king’s 


of the domestics none remained except the housekeeper 
and Maud, the personal attendant of Mrs. Methurn. 
The former wished to retire from service, and take up 
her residence with a married niece who lived in the 
village near, but Maud gladly prepared to return to 
Taunton with her mistress. 

After some negociation, the two ladies were per- 
mitted to have the furniture belonging to them re- 
moved, and a pleasant apartment which joined that of 
Alice was given up to Ethel as her own. 

Time passed on, and the assizes with all their 
horrors came to an end, and the people onee more 
breathed freely. 

Mr. Digby exerted himself with success to obtain. 
for Gerald the position of which he had spoken to his 
mother. With the consent of Mr. Clyde, the young 
advocate removed to Taunton, and assumed his place 
as junior partner in the firm, which now stood as 
Morton and Methurn. 

A month later the marriage of his mother with Mr. 
Digby took place, and for a season all was serene and 
bright before them. This tranquillity was interrnpted 
by a letter from Vernor to Mrs. Digby, which filled 
her with consternation. 

It had been written many weeks before, and confided 
to a countryman, who promised to deliver it in person. 
Afraid to venture into Taunton while the assizes were 
sitting, lest he might be seized on as a suspected 
character, the man retained the letter till all danger 
was past, and then brought it to the person to whom 
it was addressed. 

(To be continued.) 
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MBS. LARKALL’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 


———- 
CHAPTER XLV. 
MAHALA AT THE TOWERS. 
Thy life was all one oath of love to me: 
Sworn to me daily, hourly by thine eyes, 
Which, when they saw me, lightened up as though 
An angel's presence had enhanced their vision. 
Sheridan Knowles. 

PreTeR WoLFF was more than a match for his 
pursuers. 

The slight advantage he had gained by dropping 
from the window of tlhe little inn at Chertsey he 
contrived to improve upon; so that, although one of 
the county constables scrambled out after him, and 
the other took the more rational course of hastening 
down-stairs and out into the street, neither of then 
caught a glimpse of the body pertaining to the head 
which they had seen disappear. 

So far, therefore, Edward Bruce’s plans were 
defeated. 

He had made sure that by sending the ostler in 
search of those men, and with information as to the 
escaped criminal, at such an early hour, he should 
have succeeded in capturing him. 





But he did not know Wolff. It was not the first 
time that individual had been exposed to imminent 
peril, nor the first by a great many in which he had 
given pursuers the slip. 

But of all this Edward thought comparatively little. 

His anxiety was concentrated in Amy; and justly | 
so. He trembled to think of the result of his indiscreet 
communication of the truth which had apparently 
given her a death-blow. 

Poor Bruce! 

The dreamer who pursues some phantom of loveli- 
ness, and, as he clasps it to his heart, finds that his 
arms encircle a rigid corpse, passes through some such 
experience as that to which he was doomed. Let what 
would happen, Amy, the idolised—the passionately- 
worshipped Amy, could henceforth be nothing to him. 
That he had felt in the coveted moment of their meet- 
ing—a moment in the expectation of which he had 
lived so long, and which was destined to crush out 
the very life-spring of his being. 

But as he bent over the prostrate form of the 
— irl, he thought less of his own suffering than 

of hers—less of his love than of his cruelty. 

Yes, cruel it had been—he saw that now—cruel and | 
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|THE CHAMBER OF THE DEAD. ]} 


unmanly to speak the words which he had suffered to 
pass his lips. There was a touching melancholy and 
a pleading delicacy in the avowal of her love for 
another which ought to have pierced him to the heart, 
and made him kind, and gentle, and considerate. It 
had had the opposite effect, as he remembered, with 
shame and agony; it had moved him to take, what he 
now considered, a cowardly advantage of her, by in- | 
forming her of a fact which she should have learned | 
from any lips but his, if, indeed, it was necessary that | 
she should ever have learned it. 

In anguish of spirit, he cursed the hour in which he 
had gained the secret of Roland Hernshaw’s marriage, 
and he could not find words bitter enough in which to 
denounce his own wickedness in imparting it to Amy. 

A message, arriving in hot haste at the Towers, 
apprized Sir Sydney and Lady Robart of what had 
happened—so far as regarded the discovery of their 
child; and with hearts filled with a half-incredulous 
joy, they prepared to receive her once more under 
their roof. 

The effects of years of languor and life-weariness 
seemed to pass from Sir Sydney at the prospect of 
regaining his favourite child. 

Until he lost her, his experience of the sorrows of 
life had been small—too small for him to have felt 
their chastening and humanising effect. From a man 
of pleasure, he had become a man of indolence; partly 
because he seemed to have lost the nerve which gave 


| zest to the amusements of his early life—partly | 


because a constitutional indolence had grown upon 
him, as the influence of his drug grows upon the 
opium-eater, until he was like the poet’s heroine— 

In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 

Yet sickening of a vague disease, 
the nature of which he was too indifferent to inquire 
into. 

The loss of his child had shocked his heart into 
beating. Sorrow had convinced him that he lived; 
and now, his pulses thrilled for the first time for long 
years under the exquisite electricity of joy. 

Lady Sydney observed this with a feeling which 
added to her own emotions of gratitude and delight. 

Both hastened to the hall-door—anticipating the 
duty of the tardy servants—as a hired vehicle slowly 
approached up the winding carriage-drive. 

Directly it stopped, the light, agile form of Edward 
Bruce sprang to the ground, and their eyes eagerly 
questioned him as to the state of their child. 

He was pale, his eyes were dull and sunken, and 
there was a singular dejection in his manner as he 


said: 
“Itis Amy. She has recovered!” 
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Lady Agatha flew to the carriage-door. 

“ Mother!” exclaimed a feeble voice. 

“ My child!” 

The next moment her ladyship pressed to her cheek 
the thin face, and clasped in her arms the attenuated 
form of her unhappy child. Sir Sydney, eagerly 


| stepping forward, could not repress a cry of dismay a% 


= 


what he beheld. Could that be Amy—his loved, petted, 
beautiful Amy ? 

“Oh, Amy, Amy! ” he cried, while the tears started 
in his eyes, “ where have you ——” 

Edward laid his hand significantly on the baronet’s 


rm. 

“One harsh word and you will kill her!” he 
whispered. 

It seemed only too probable. The figure which 
tottered from the carriage, bearing its slight weight 
on Lady Agatha, was wasted toa shadow. The wan 


| face which sought the baronet’s, timidly and with a 
, sense of shame blended with fear of his just anger, 


| had more of death than life in it. 


The baronet 
thought of the bright-eyed, golden-haired, rosy child 


| who had once played about his knees, and his heart 


| 
° 





| seemed ready to break at the sad contrast. 

“ Father,” said Amy, in a low voice, that evidently 
struggled with tears, “‘I have been very wicked!” 

What could he say? What could he do but hold 

out his loving arms to her? 

Escaping from Lady Agatha, she rushed to his em- 
brace, and laying her head upon his shoulder, sobbed 
as a child sobs itself to sleep. 

“I have been wicked, and weak, and cruel 
she murmured. 

“My poor child—my poor darling!” was all that 
he could answer. 

“You cannot forgive me!” she sobbed; “I knew 
it, and won’t ask you. But I am—I am ill—and— 
and ——” 

She could say no more. 

Sir Sydney caught her to his breast in a transport 
of affection. 

“My own Amy!” he said, “we will never part 
again!” 

Those words, accompanied by those tears and out- 
bursts of affection, told her that all was forgiven and 
atoned for. 

“ And you, mother?” she said, in a pleading tote, 
as she half-turned back and held out her hand. 

Lady Agatha took it and covered it with impas- 
sioned kisses. 

Then all three passed together into the house. 

Edward Bruce did not follow them. There was 
something too sacred in their sorrow and their jcy fon 
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le upon it. 


him to int: Even his own passionate de- 
votion to Am) emed selfish and out of harmony | 
with their yer emotion, 

So, as the carriage rolled away, he sat dwn en the 


square st block supporting one of the pillars of 
the port and burying his face in his hands, gave 
himself up to the weight of despairing thought which 
seemed to have crushed the life out of him. 

rhere was in his mind some vague notions of flight 
of leaving the country—of burying the past in the 
excitement of a life of peril and adventure—but all 
this only flitted across his brain. He could not think 
it out, er resolve upon any detail or plan of action. 
Life had narrowed itself down to the consciousness of 
that aching void in his heart for which there was no 
nedy but oblivion. 

With this feeling upon him, he at length raised his 
and on doing so uttered an exclamation 








Wwe ary eyes 
wonder. 
Against the opposite column to that at the foot of 
which he was sitting there leaned a young Indian 
woman, with a white shawl about her face, and her 
rossed listleasly before her, who regarded him 


y 
f 
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e 
with large, lustrous eyes, singularly intense in their 
expression. How she bad-come there he could net 
tell, and her purpose in gaging at him as she did was 
lly inexplicable, 
Vhat do you do here?” Edward Bruce demanded. 
“T have come a long, long way ——” replied the 
woman, in a low voice. 


* And you are in want,” interrapted the impetuous 
youth, his hand instinctively seeking his pocket. 

“No, no!” cried the Indian. 

\s she spoke her eyes flashed angrily, and she 
hrew her arms about in a magner which expressed 
riolent emotion. 

“For what purpose are you here? ” asked Bruce. 

“To speak with you,” she answered. 

“ With me?” 

“Yee. Of the fair woman who has just left this 
epot. You love her!” 

The face of the young man crimsoned. 

“How do you know this? Whe are you? Whence 
lo you come ?” he demanded. 

“What matters?” returned the woman, with an 
impatient movement of the hand, “I have said—you 
love her?” 

= W eli f = 

“But she does not return your love.” 

“ How dare you ‘ 

“She cannot. It is not in her power. He heart is 
given to another. He will make her his wife.” 

“No!” cried Edward, carried away with astonish- 
cent; “it is impossible!” 

“ She does not think so,” said the Indian. 





“Yes. She knows all.” 
“All!” cried the woman, contemptuously. “She 
believes, then, that Ae is the husband f another?” 


“ And is he not?” cried the young man in amaze- 
ment. 

The Indian smiled. 

“That is his secret,” she replied. “If you are 
wise you will make it yours also. Let her believe 

ut this romantic faney of hers fer this rich, hand- 

me lover is hope and her heart will yearn for 
love, for sympathy—oh, yes, I know the hearts of 
chese English girls!—and she will return to your 
arms as the dove to its nest.” 

Edward Bruce shook his head mournfully. 

“Tt is too late,” he said. 

The lip of the Indian curled with a smile of con- 
cem pt. 

“She loves him,” pursued the youth— 
continue to love him to the end.” 

“ Not so,” returned the woman, confidently. “He| 
has bewitched her with his handsome face, and she 
has yielded to the guile of lis false tongue; but now 
she believes that all is over. Let her continue to 
believe that, and it will become the habit of her heart. | 
And in ti ll in good time—she will grow cell 
and forget him, aud then—you can guess what will | 
happen then?” 


He was still iner 
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“she will 
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The woman saw this, and the expression which lit 
up her features was one of contempt. 
“ What | Lave said will happen,” she said. “ Trust 


co me. 
“You? And who are you, who possess such know- 
ledge of my affairs, and come in this strange way to 
offer me advice?” 
She droped her voice to a whisp¢ 


r 


as she replied. 


“ Amy kuows me,” she said. 
on 


ee: 


“ Does s 

“You shalisee. Speak to her of Mahala, Ask her 
if she will see the poor ayah, who loved her better 
than her own mistress, and you shall hear what she 
will answer. She will come to me as a child to its 
mother’s !)reast, and I will bend over her and sing to 
her, and rock her weary, weary heart to rest. But,” 
she added, with sudden animation, “ we must keep his 
secret!” 





view of tie matter, and thus it was speedily ar- 





“She must believe him married?” asked Edward 
Bruce. 

“ Yes, yes—a thousand times, yes! ” 

“ But if he is not? ” 

The fine, unflinching love of truth which was part 
of his nature prompted that question. As he scorned 
a lie, so he shrank with a secret loathing from taking 
part in anything that savoured of deception. With 
this feeling he repeated tlie question. 

Mahala did not at first appear to understand him. 

Falsehood was the key-note of her nature, and she 
could only dimly guess at the scruples which had 
prompted it. 

“ What I have told you,” she said, contemptuously, 
“is his secret and mine. It is yours, too, if you be- 
lieve me; but you have no right to make it known, 
even to Amy. No, you have no right, and no induce- 
ment; since, if she holds him free, she will still nurse 

hope that he will one day come and ciaim her.” 

Edward Bruce reflected for a moment. 

“Oh, why, why have you told me this?” he ex- 
claimed at length. ; 

“To merit your confidence.” 

“Tndeed!” 

“To show you,” added the ayah,in an undertone, 
“that your fair lady was not so safe from the snares of 
this man as you believed, since any day, any hour he 
might come to claim her hand—and you know how 
welcome he would be.” 


“Too well — too well!” sighed the desponding 


And there was very, very little trace of it, when at 
night Mahala had returned to her appointed room, 
and had locked the door, and stood before the glass, 
with her black hair hanging about her like a veil. 

“ All is well,” she said to herself, smiling, and 
showing her white teeth. “ Roland shall come to be 
mine—mine! I am not so dark—only a brunette. 
And hecalled me beautiful that night when lhe mounted 
to my room. Yes, yes. He will cast Gertrude from 
him with loathing ; and as for this child—this Amy— 
she is in my power. And when doth are gone from 
his pa’ 

A proud toss of the head rendered 
that she should complete the sentence. 

It was more significant than any werds she could 
have uttered. 





unnecessary 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE HEIR FINDS AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND. 


This is a man of principle. His acts 

Are all consistent, since all surely tend 

To his advancement and his private good 
Anon. 

OCrearty Edward Bruce could not remain a guest 
at the Towers. 

Therefore he wrote home to Carla—whom he hail 
made his confidant in this matter—on the night of 
Amy’s return: 

“ The trial is too great; I cannot support it. How 





lover; “ but your motive in this?’’ 

“Ah!” murmured the ayah, “you will think me| 
designing ; but it is my heart prompts me. Since my | 
mistress went I have been so lonely—so miserable. | 
AndI said to myself, ‘I will go to Amy, and ask 
her, for the sake of the old time, to serve her, as I 
served her childhood’s friend, long, long before they 
became rivals for dis love.’ And so I came, and now 
you—you will my cause with her—won'’t you? 
And I will keep the secret, and strive to win back her 
heart to you.” é 

Before Edward could answer, the slight figure 
Amy Robart suddenly appeared in the ancient hall, 
visible through the open door, and they saw her totter- 
ing towards them, the sunshine which poured like a 
stream of golden water down through the domed 
roof, resting upon her as she came. 

She had caught the sound of the ayah’s voice, and | 
could not resist the impulse to rush out to meet her. 

The baronet and Lady Agatha followed her with 
manifest anxiety. 

“ Mahala ?” she exclaimed, catching at her dusky 
hands. 


can I meet her as a stranger? How can I bear to be 
reminded every hour—every minute of the day—that 
her love is changed to indifference, and that every 
time she encounters me, my presence sends a pang to 
her sensitive heart? Oh, Carla, it is impossible! God 
grant that you may never suffer as I suffer—never 
know what it is to find the ionate yearnings of 
your heart repelled by cold indifference ! ” 

Could Edward Bruce have seen the spasm of pain 
which distorted the angelic face of the fair reader as ber 
eyesdrank in these words, surely he would have prayed 
that they might have remained unwritten. 

The letter went on: 

“So I must come back to-morrow. Only to think 
how I have prayed—how I have wearied heaven with 
supplications that Amy might be found and restored 
tome! And now the prayer is answered, and dooms 
me to despair! How little do we know what it is we 
ask! How merciful heaven sometimes is when it 
withholds from us the objects of our most sanguine 
wishes! We have met, and that meeting has giver 
pain to her and agony to me. I have but one hope, 
Carla. Itis that time may efface the image of the 





“ Oh, Missie Amy!” cried the Indian, with well- 
assumed emotion. 


“You bring news? ” asked Amy, eagerly. “ They | 
have heard from—from n 
Her eyes rested on the pale face of Edward Bruce, | 
and she feared to pain him by completing the ques- | 
tion. 
“ No,” replied Mahala, mournfully. “ Missie Ger- | 
trude is gone, and I am very sad—very lonely. I} 
must do my duty, but sometimes I think my heart will 
break.” | 





“ And she comes here,” interrupted Edward Bruce, 
“in the hope that you may be moved by compassion 
or some stronger feeling, to let her serve you as she 
served her young mistress, before - 

“Oh, yes, yes!” burst in Amy, with sudden ardour. 
“Pray, papa, let Mahala remain here. She knows and 
understands me better than anybody.” 

She did not think it necessary to add that Mahala, 
being in Gertrude Norman's coufidence, could talk to 
her of all she knew of Aim—the hero of all her 
thoughts—nor did Edward Bruce suspect that this 
was the cause of her prompt enthusiasm in favour of 
Mahala. 

He ouly saw that it gave her pleasure to have the 
Indian there, and believed that it would be a comfort 
and stay to her in the weak and melancholy state into 
which she had fallen. Sir Syduey touvk a similar 





ranged that the ayal should take up ler avode at the 
‘Towers. 

Acd all that day, as Edward Bruce sat at the win- 
dow of an upper room, which he had chosen as his 
own, and looked down into the garden, he would, a4 
intervals. see the pale, wasted Amy leaning on tke 
arm of the ayah. Sometimes speaking to her, but 
more often torning a hotly-flushed face towards the 
Indian, as if drinking in with avidity the words which 
fell from her lips. 

He did not guess the purport of those words. 

Nor did Sir Sydney or his lady, who, overjoyed at 
the recovery of their child, wateiied her with jealous 
eyes, yet were only too pleased to find that she had 
thus unexpectedly found a companion who could dis- 
tract her miad from the painful thoughts which threat- 
ened her very existene, and wio appeated to regard 
her with such love and tenderuess. 


man who has supplanted me in her affections, and 
that her heart may re-awaken to the emotions which 
once animated it. At present my course is clear. For 
her sake and my own | must return,” 

Tears were in poor Carla’s eyes as she read the 
letter to its close. She pitied the poor lad sincerely. 
Yet she could not restrain a sense of exquisite gratifi- 
cation that they would meet again, and so soon. 

Before taking his departure, Edward Bruce felt it 
his duty to impart to Sir Sydney Robart one fact, 
which had weighed heavily on bis own mind—namely, 
that of the collusion between Dr. Amphlett and the 
ruffian who had carried off the baronet’s daughter. 

Sir Sydney was astonished and indignant. __ 

Scarcely, however, had either feeling found expres- 
sion in words before one of the servants in livery 
entered and announced “ Dr. Amplilett.” 

Following close upon the heels of the man, the 
doctor entered, bland and smiling. But he saw in a 
glance at the faces of the two men that something had 
happened, and his sagacity supplied him with a clue to 
the truth. 

Sir Sydney did not return the bow with which the 
doctor introduced himself; but looking haughtily down 
at him, said: 

“T must trouble you, sir, to quit my presence. 
James,”—this to the servant,—“ the door.” 

And he turned away. 

“ As you please, Sir Sydney,” said the doctor, with 
some dignity; “but in common justice, as between 
man and man, I have a right to ask why you offer me 
this indignity.” 

The baronet wheeled round and regarded him with 
@ look of withering contempt. 

“You are right,” he said; “I should not turn a 
lackey from my dvor without telling him why I did 
it. Iam willing to put you on the same footing, sir, 
if you wish it——” 

“I do wish it,” interrupted the doctor. 

“ Then, sir, it is because you are a scoundrel and an 
impostor; because I know you to be the companion of 
a man who has done me a monstrous wrong; because, 
in a word, I have reason to know that you aided and 
abetted a ruffian in stealing my darling child from 
beneath this roof, which your presence pollutes.” 

Dr. Amphlett did not answer the baronet; but 
turned towards Edward Bruce. 

“So then, sir,” he exclaimed, “ you did listen at the 





Appeared! Yes, it was indeed an appearance. 
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inn window? You did overhear my conference with 
Peter Wolff?” 

“T did,” was the reply. 

“ And, not content with eaves-dropping, you think 
it creditable to play the part of tale-bearer ? ” 

“T have felt it my duty to acquaint Sir Sydney with 
a fact of which I was accidentally made acquainted,” 
said the young man proudly. 

“ Even though it compromised the cheracter of a 
man, but for whom Sir Sydney might have been—so 
far as his daughter is concerned—childless.” 

The baronet gazed eagerly at the man who uttered 
these words. 

“ Oh, it is no idle boast,” continued Amphlett, seeing 
his advantage and improving on it; “ since the time has 
come for explanation it is right that I should set my- 
self right, and that the real delinquent should bear 
the blame. So far as I am concerned, Sir Sydney, 
your daughter was brought to me simply as a patient 
suffering from mental disease. She was brought there 
—there can be no harm in saying—at the instance of 
Roland Hernshaw.” 

“ Hernshaw ? ” cried the baronet. 

The young man, too, repeated that name with as- 
tonishment. 

“Is it possible,” asked Sir Sydney Robart “that this 
man could so far have abused the rights of hospitality 
and have had the heart to do me this foul wrong? 
No, no, ’tis incredible.” 

Dr. Amphlett raised his hands and eyebrows simul- 
taneously. 

“T can only tell you what I know,” hesaid. “ It was 
he who placed the patient in my hands, and who gave 
me the strongest inducements to exert all my skill in 
restoring her to health.” 

“And this fellow—this Peter Wolff—was he only 
the agent of the greater villain ?” 

“ Nothing more at the outset. What arguments were 
used to induce him to act as he did, I do not know; 
but I can imagine. ‘There had been transactions 
between these two men of old, there were mutual 
obligations, and it is not easy sometimes to tell where 
these ought to end. ‘Then, Wolff was poor, Hern- 
shaw rich—the result is obvious. But, whatever 
might have been Wolff's inducements in the first 
place, one thing is certain, of late he bas acted not fer, 
but in opposition to Hernshaw. 

“ And it is of his own accord that he has kept Amy 
from her home? ” cried the young man. 

“ Partly so,” began Amphlett. 

“And partly at your instigation,” said Edward 
angrily, recalling the conversation he had overheard, 

The doetor was not offended; but in his blandest 
manner proceeded to explain. 

“Tt would be more just,” he said “ to say that it was 
by the young lady’s own express wish. We must not 
forget the deep impression which Hernshaw cortinued 
to make upon her, and which I am bound to say was 
reciprocated on his side with the utmost sincerity of 
which he is capable. In a word, Amy loved him and 
found him a devoted lover. As soon as she was happily 
restored to intelligence and found what steps he had 
taken to secure her to himself ° 

“The libertine! ” ejaculated Sir Sydney. 

“ Well, be that asit may; but I repeat that when 
Amy saw what he had risked for her, she was ani- 
mated with but one wish, thatof complying With his 
will and so being some day united to him. Thus, when 
I urged upon her the duty of returning to her home, 
she objected, partly from fear of the reception she 
might meet with, but chiefly from apprehension, lest 
by so doing she should offend her lover, and perhaps 
lose sight of him for ever. On his part, Wolff had 
strong motives for keeping her in this mind. He had 
quarrelled with his principal, and was as anxious to 
thwart as he had ever been to serve him. For this 
reason he would, had it been possible, have concealed 
the young lady to the day of her death. But he had 
another motive. You, Sir Sydney, had offered a 
tempting reward forthe restoration of your child, and 
he coveted that strongly.” 

““ Why, then, did he not come forward and claim 
it?” asked the baronet. 

“You forget what had happened in this very place,” 
said Dr. Amphlett. 

“ What had happened?” 

“Yes. Was not Wolff accused of a diamond 
robbery here?” 

“True.” 

“Was he not imprisoned on that charge, and did 
he not contrive to escape from prison,—through the 
friendly connivance of this young gentleman, I 
believe ?” 

He turned towards Edward with a smile. 

The youth crimsoned. 

“That being so,” pursued the doctor, “there was 
some danger to him in presenting himself in this place, 
though, in the matter of the diamonds, I believe him 
to have been perfectly innocent.” 

“Tt is true!” said a voice, breaking abruptly into 
the conversation. 





Looking round they perceived that Mahala had 
stolen into the room, and was seated on an otteman 
near the window, apparently engaged with her needle, 
but, in reality, listening eagerly to what was passing. 

Perceiving their suprise, she threw down her work, 
rose, and advanced with her hands clasped on her 
breast, in the manner in whieh she usually expressed 
the humility or deference which she did not feel. 

“What do you know of this, Mahala?” demanded 
Sir Sydney, haughtily. 

“ Only that it is true, sir,” she replied. ‘ Missie 
Gertrude never lost the diamonds ; she sell them, and 
to hide it, say they were stole. Oh, yes, it is true—it 
is true!” 

“ And you knew this, and never spoke of it?” said 
the baronet. 

“T dared net!” returned the ayah—“ not while 
missie was here. She made me swear not to do it— 
but now she is gone, and it can do her no harm. 
I must speak—I must do my duty! ” 

With this canting phrase, which she always used 
when she was either lying or doing something farthest 
from her duty, Mahala drew back, her hands still 
clasped upon her bosom, against which she felt, with 
a glow of satisfaction, the identical diamonds, stitched 
into her dress. 

“Tf this is true,” remarked Sir Sydney, “‘it alters 
the position of Welff!” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “ Had that poor benighted 
girl spoken earlier, as it was her duty to have done, 
the position of affairs might have been different; but 
her words will not be without effect, as it is, They 
will enable Wolff to appear once more before the 
world and to assert a position to which he believes 
himself entitled. I cannot set up this man as a model of 
virtue, Sir Sydney, but I must plead for him that he 
has been greatly and grossly wronged. The man who 
took advantage of his poverty and his dissolute 
habits, to induce him to commit offences which 
nothing can justify, rejoices in the idea that he is dead 
and revels in his fortune.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked the baronet. 

“ Simply that the fortune which Roland Hernshaw 
now enjoys, and to which Peter Wolff ignorantly 
helped him, is that to which Wolff himself is en- 
titled!” 

“ Tmpossible!” returned the other in amazement. 

“Nay, I have no reason to question the truth of 
Wolff's statement. On the contrary, there is good 
ground to credit it. Hernshaw himself has heard his 
claim, and has shown his belief in it by a dastardly 
attempt to rid himself of this dangerous rival.” 

‘But Roland Hernshaw’s property comes to him 
chiefly through his wife, does it not?” asked Edward 
Bruce. 

“ Yes, the bulk of it.” 

“She was the heiress of a great Indian merchant ? ” 

“She was Arnold Roydon Protheroe’s niece.” 

“ And his heiress? ” 

“ On the failure of the male line, ves.” 

“T see!” cried Edward. ‘“ The heir lives?” 

“So he asserts. Peter Wolff is but the alias of 
Peter Roydon Palmer, nephew of the deceased mil- 
lionaire.” 

Sir Sydney Robart reflected for a few moments, 

“Am I to understand, then,” he asked at length, 
“that this man has evidence of his reiation to tlie 
Indian merchant, and that he believes himself entitled 
to supplant the ruffian who has wantonly robbed my 
child of her happiness in tlie fortune he has succeeded 
in gaining possession of ?” 

“ That is his assertion,” was the answer. 

“But if it is worth anything, why has he not ad- 
vanced his claims long ago? Why did he permit 
himself to be robbed in this wholesale manner?” was 
the natural inquiry. 

“ Ah, sir, it is easy for wealth te assert its rights,” 
cried the doctor; “ wealth makes wealth. But the 
position of a poor man, as opposed te a rich one, is all 
but hopeless. Now, however acquired, Hernshaw had 
money. He could support the pretensions of the 
woman he intended to marry, while Wolff was but a 

rman. ‘I'he one had his case ready cut and dried 
—the other had to seek even proofs of his identity 
from the four quarters of the globe. In the midst of 
all this, sickness overtook him; and when he recovered 
it was too late.” 

“ Not if his claims are well founded,” cried Sir Syd- 
ney, his eyes beaming with unwonted enthusiasm. 

“ How? what do you mean?” asked the doctor. 

“Tt is not too late,” returned the baronet, “ if money 
can restore this injured man to his true position, and 
punish the wretch who has done me and him an irre- 
parable wrong.” 

‘You are in earnest? You will do this?” de- 
manded the doctor. 

“ Tf it cost me half my fortune!” was the reply. 





of Dr. Amphlett, as he seized the lands of the baronet, 


j husky with emotion, that he exclaimed: 


A tear—a palpable tear ozed from the bright eyes | 


and squeezed them in his own, and it was in @ voice | 


| “ Thank heaven for this! I could not have dared 


| to hope such a result from this interview. My posi- 
tion, believe me, has been a most delicate one. Con- 
sulted by Hernshaw in the first place. ani receiving 
his confidence, I have felt bound to aci in his. behalf. 
And I have done so; yes, even since I have had rea- 
son to suspect his sincerity and the treacherous nature 


of his designs, but only that I might the more readily 
frustrate them should my suspicions prove correct.” 

The doctor uttered these words in a mild, virtuous 
tone, very edifying to listen to. 

He said nothing about a grievance whieh rankled 
in his breast—namely, that Roland Hernshaw had 
paid no attention to his application for the thousand 
pounds promised him, and which, it will be remem- 
bered, was made in the telegraphic message which 
Gertrude Norman had secreted. 

Nor did he feel it necessary to explain that he had 
during the last few days come to the conclusion that 
he should never get a penny out of the handsome 
scoundrel, and that if he did, it must be by terrifying 
him out of it by threatening to act in opposition to 


im. 

These things the wily doctor prudently kept to 
himself. 

In doing so he completely won the baronet over to 
a belief in him; but Edward Bruce was still half- 
incredulous. There was one point on witch he was 
not satisfied. He had not forgotten what jad passed 
between the doctor and Wolff in respect to Amy. 

“One question, doctor,” he said, abruptly. “ Why, 
when you found out how matters lay, did you not 
apprise Sir Sydney of the hands into which hisdaugh- 
ter had fallen ? ” 

Dr. Amphlett was ready with his answer. 

“For this simple reason,” he said, “that I had 
no means of proving any such statement. When Wolff 
carried off my patieut, he did not let me into the secret 
of her hiding-place.” 

“ But when you discovered it, you still opposed her 
return?” 

“T did. Partly, because she pleaded to me so ear- 
nestly not to give her up, but to re-open the communi- 
cation between her and Hernshaw. Partiy, because 
I disapproved of Wolff's coming forward to demand 
the reward offered, as I knew he would be certain to 
get into trouble, and so defeat the very object we have 
now discussed—his gaining the fortune to which he 
| is entitled.” 

Very specious all this. 

| Very subtle and convincing, and if Edward Bruce 
| did not feel quite satisfied, he was left without a word 
to say in the way of expressing his dissatisfaction. 

So the interview which had commenced so stormily 
was brought to an amicable close. Dr. Aniphlett was 
reinstated in the good graces of Sir Sydney and Lady 
Robart, and it was understood that the baronet would 
use all his influence in support of the claims of 
Peter Wolff, supposing they turned out to be well- 
founded. 

If they were so, the resu!t was obvious—the step 
thus resolved on would snatch the prize for which 
Roland Hernshaw had schemed, and dared, and suffered 
so much from his grasp, and would reduce him and 
Gertrude to beggary. 

It may be mentioned, as a significant fact, that as 
Dr. Amphlett left the Towers, and was passivg through 
the garden to reacl: the vehicle that had brought him 
there, and which still remained at the lodge-gates, ho 
suddenly encountered Mahala. 

The meeting appeared a mutual surprise 

But after a word or two exchanged in a low tone, 
they wandered from the main path into a grove of 
wiuter-shrubs, and it was half-an-hour or wore before 
the doctor emerged—alone ! 












CHAPTER XLVIL 
THE CHAMBER OF THE DEAD. 
I shall, frenzied, pour forth all our woeful story, 
The love, the shame, and the despair—with them 
Round me aghasi, as men round some curs'd fount 
That should spout water, and spouts blood. 
Browning. 

Ir was while this was happening that Gertrude 
Norman took her way, with the hideous M. Lenco as 
her companion, to that gloomy spot—the most gloomy 
in all Paris—the Morgue. 

As she proveeded there, a sort of terror had posses- 

| sion of her mind. 
She was experiencing something of the feeling 
| which comes to one who, in a fierce moment of pas- 
sion, deals a blow, and sees the victim ‘drop at his 
feet—dead. 

The thoughts in which she had indulged against 
Roland Hernshaw—the lard, revengeful thoughts, 
rose like darkling phantoms in her mind, They 
seemed wicked and monstrous: what had appeared 
but natural as toward the living was like sacrilege 
| toward the dead. 
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Of these thoughts she said nothing to M. Lenco; 
but rode on silent and self-absorbed. 

The Morgue, to which the bodies of those found in 
the Seine—the Thames of Paris—are conveyed is an 
insignificant place, though it is always included in 
the list of sights for visitors. 

It is on the quay of Notre Dame; and but a step 
from that crowded and lively thoroughfare. To look 
for it they had to pass through the most frequented 
quarter of the city, and it was inexpressibly startling 
when in the midst of hurrying vehicles and laughing, 
chattering groups, happy in the bright glow of sun- 
set, Lence suddenly touched the check-string. 

‘* We are here,” he said, in a thick whisper. 

The vehicle stopped. 

A single cell or chamber constitutes the Mergue. 
It is square, with whitewashed walls on three sides of 
it, and on the fourth an open grating. Behind this 
are arranged three broad planks supported on trestles, 
each forming an inclined plane, so as to enable the 
spectator to obtain a perfect view of the countenance 
of the corpse. Not two days in any month is this 
dismal abode untenanted; but there is a law of ave- 
rages even in the matter of suicide by drowning, and 
these three planks suffice as the furniture of the 
Morgue. 

Cold and shuddering, Gertrude was led by her com- 
panion to the entrance to this abode of death. 

The custodian, a stout man with a pimply face, was 
leaning against the door-post, smoking a cigarette, 
which he “grasped with a dirty finger and thumb, and 
fooking about him with an air of placid indiffer- 
ence. 

He slightly moved to let them pass in, and followed 
them, smoking. 


Gertrude tottered to the bars, and gazed through | 


them with eager, scrutinizing eyes. 

Two of the planks were occupied. The third was 
bare. 

On one lay the body of a man in the prime of life, 
as might be seen from the fine muscular development 
of his broad chest, and sinewy but rounded arms. ‘The 
lower part of the body was covered with a coarse cloth, 
and Gertrude could have wished that the face also had 
been hidden from sight. 

It was revolting. 

“You recognize him ? " whispered Lenco. 

Gertrude thrilled with horror. 

“ Tmpossible!” she gasped. 

“Is there no means by which you could speak to— 
swear to his identity ?” asked the other, eagerly. 

“ None, none! ” said Gertrude, afraid to trust herself 
with a second look. 

“See,” persisted Lenco, “his hair is light, his eyes 
blue; he is of good figure, five feet eleven in height. 
Allthat agrees with the description of Captain Disney, 
does it not?” 

“ Yes,” faltered Gertrude. 

“There is only one respect in which, so far as I 
can recoHect, this body differs from him. It has no 
moustache.” 

Casting a hasty glance towards the horror, Gertrude 
saw that this was so. 

“Now, tell me,” demanded Lenco, “is it at all 
likely that he shaved them off before he quitted the 
hotel?” 

“He might have done so,” was the answer. 

“ And you would not have noticed it ?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 


“Excuse me,” pursued M. Lenco, smacking his lips | 


loudly, “it is a delicate question, but he—he did not 
kiss you at parting ?” 

The young girl burst into tears. 

That i inquiry seemed to go home to her im a strange 
way. 

It reminded her that she had indeed parted from 
the man whom she had so fondly loved, indifferently 
—yet for ever. 

“You know it. 
ing,” she said. 

“ Yes, yes, and I'm afraid I interrupted—quite un- 
intentionally, I assure you—the romantic tenderness 
of the farewell. Unfortunately, I was behind the 
man, and could not get a clear view of his face; but 

you must remember this poiut—it would have given 
such a different appearance to his face.” 

Gertrude thought, but as the result merely shook 
her head. 

“T cannot tell,” she said. 

“ Well, well, I won't pain you by insisting on that, 
though it is important,” urged Lenco; “but, see, 
there is a great deal of character in h ands. 
this, and say if it is the captain's hand.’ 

She obeyed mechanically. The hand lay on the 


You were a witness to our part- 


coarse cloth, thin, aud white, and transparent, like a | 
waxen hand. 
Only for a second was she enabled to gaze upon it, 
then her feelings obliged her to drop her eyelids. 
“Don’t!” she said, as th e Frenciman still pointed 
to the hand; 
‘My dear madam,” 


“it is so alive!” 


urged Lenco, “ pray try to calm 


yourself. This is most important. Is this Hernshaw's 
hand?” 

Forcing herself to give one more hurried glance at 
it, she answered decisively. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“You are sure of it? ” 

“ Almost sure.” 

oe Ah ! ” 

The manner in which M. Lenco uttered that “ah!” 
betrayed to Gertrude that he was by no means so well 
satisfied. 

Yet, surely there could be little doubt in the matter ? 
She looked up from the body to where, above it, hung 
the clothes worn by the man in life, and instantly 
recognizing them, she exclaimed : 

“These were the clothes in which he left the hotel. 
There can be no doubt of it. Are they not sufficient 
proof of identity ? ” 

Lenco looked at the speaker with a pitying smile. 

“I’m afraid you didn’t know Mr. Hernshaw very 
well ? ” he ejaculated. 

“ You are so suspicious! ” cried Gertrude. 

“It seems so to you, because you are so confiding,” 
was the reply of the hideous man; “ when you see the 
skin of the snake you are content to believe that it lies 
dead before you. Whata mistake! Our friend is apt 
to shift his skin at pleasure, and to turn up unexpect- 
| edly in a new outfit, fangs and all.” 

The words of this man seemed to add to the sicken- 
|ing horror of the place, and unable to reply to what 
{she only dimly understood as conveyed under this 
| simile, she moved abruptly towards the duor. As she 
| went she heard Lenco making an inquiry of the custo- 
| dian in reference to the body on the second plank be- 
| hind the bars. 

“It is an old man?” she heard him remark. 

| “ Yes, sir,’ was the answer; “one of the boatmen 
of the river. He will be claimed to-day, no doubt, as 
he must be well known.” 

“ Do you often have boatmen brought here? Do they 
| often tumble into the river and get drowned ? ” 

“ Very rarely, sir.” 

“So 1 should think.” 

The eyes that were unprotected with eyelashes 
rested with a sharp scrutiny on the face of the boat- 
man—a brown, wasted face, with deep ruts on either 
side the mouth, as if it had been opened and“shut by 
whipcord; and it was clear that in his own mind he 
associated its presence there with that of the body 
they had just examined. But whatever his suspicions, 
he did not mentien them to Gertrude, as he con- 
ducted her back to the cab, in which they returned to 
the hotel. 

Much as Gertrude despised, not to say loathed, M. 
Lenco, she was very glad to avail herself of his prof- 
fered services and advice in this emergency. 

Her position was most delicate and distressing. 

She had come to Paris as the bride of a wealthy 
| man, and with new and brilliant prospects, dazzling 
to the mental vision of a simple boarding-school 

irl. 
. Within the few days spent in that gorgeous capital 
she had made three discoveries. She had convinced 
herself that Roland Hernshaw did not love her. She 
had found that he had eloped with her for the sake of 
her fortune. 

Worse than all, she had reason to suspect that he 
had deceived her in the tenderest point, and that she 
was not even his wife. 

Added to these sources of anguish, which nothing 
could remove or mitigate, now came the practical 
difficulties of her position. She was staying at an 
expensive hotel, at which a heavy bill had already 
| been incurred, and, in addition, it was necessary that 
| she should incur the funeral expenses of the man found 
in the Seine. 

M. Lenco advised that. 

Ife scemed to have a special reason for doing so: 
bunt did not state it. 

“'T'Lere can be little doubt,” he had said, on his re- 
turn to the hotel, “but that this is the body of your 
unfortunate husband. My training has made me 
cautious to a degree; and I have heard so much of 
the wickedness and deceit of the world that I have 
| ceased to credit my own eyes. But there is every 
|} reason to believe that this is Disney, and, at all 

events, it will be safer to act as if it was.” 

“ Safer?” Gertrude had asked with surprise. 

Evidently that was a slip of the man’s tongue; but 

he soon recovered himself, and glossed it over. 
| “Surely, yes,” he said, as quickly as his lips would 


‘ 











Look at | move; “it is not advisable to give occasion for public 


scrutiny into your relations with this man. Yeu don’t 
want to be publicly known as his ——” 

“ Spare me!’” cried Gertrude, putting up her hands 
| as if to guard her ears from some polluting word. 
| To avoid any public scandal, therefore, it is better 


| that there should be a decent funeral—extravagant | 


rather than shabby.” 


“But my means,” urged Gertrude, “there is the 








“hotel bill, and other expenses, and I have less than a _ 





hundred pounds in hand. My jewels will realise 
another hundred; but then that will be totally inade- 
quate.” 

“ Never fear,” said Leneo, “trust t me—to me and 
my friend De Bayer.” 

Gertrude could only assent, but she did so with sad 
forebodings. 

Decorum furbade that she should take any further 
steps in the matter. 

She sat day after day in the darkened room at the 
hotel, while the body reposed in the coffin in an ante- 
room, to which she would sometimes steal at night, 
when all was still, drawn thither by a strange fascina- 
tion, yet fearing to lift the coffin-lid and to gaze upon 
the mutilated face on which she had once looked with 
such a burning intensity of affection. 

At such times she tried to feel the sorrow natural 
to such an occasion. 

She tried to think of this man, thus premature y 
stricken down in the pride of his youth, as the ar: e.t 
lover to whom she had given her heart so freely, and 
whose wife she had so readily become. It was in 
vain. 

No tears came to her eyes; no natural emotion 
melted her heart. It was only as the man who had 
so grossly, foully wronged her that she could think of 
him, her mind impressed with awe at the speedy judg- 
ment of heaven on his misdeeds, 

These feelings were upon her as one night she sat 
by the coffin in the silent room, lighted by a single 
wax-taper which she had brought with her, 

The window was o a few inches, and the light 
flared and guttered in the night air. 

Distant sounds of the city, not yet quite sunk to 
rest, stole upon the ear: but only in a faint and indis- 
tinct murmur. 

Faint as was the light it served to reveal the letters 
on the coffin-plate, and for the first time Gertrude read 
them, ‘They were very simple; yet she was startled 
atthem. It will be remembered that Roland had 
passed in Paris as Captain Disney. So far as her 
knowledge went none knew him except under that 
name. Yet here upon the coffin-lid were distinctly 
engraved the words, “ Roland Hernshaw,” and in ad- 
dition to this, the precise date of his birth, as well as 
of his death ! 

Who could have supplied that information ? 

The woman sat, wondering and terrifying herself 
with ideas of spies and secret enemies. She worked 
herself into a belief that perhaps Lenco, or even De 
Bayer—the man who seemed to wear armour under 
his clothes—might be assassins—their attentions to 
her might have been imfluenced by some deadly mo- 
tive. 

“God help me!” she cried out, the cold dew of agony 
upon her brow; “if he should have been murdered / 
And I—I——” 

But the idea of complicity in such a deed was too 
horrible to find expression in wo 

She rose, white with terror, went to the window, 
and sat by it. 

The night was growing terribly quiet. She could 
not endure it. The horror which she had last conjured 
up made it impossible for her to remain in that room 
with the outraged dead, and taking the taper, she 
hastily retreated into the drawing-room, to which the 
gl nels imparted an unnatural and distressing 
aspect. 

Throwing herself into the chair she had occupied 
earlier in the evening, Gertrude pressed her hands 
upon her eyes, and tried to still her brain, which 
seemed to throb with thick-coming fancies, each one 
more distressing than the last. 

To an extent she was successful. 

The brain grew less and less active, and a sense of 
drowsiness followed. 

It did not result in sleep—of that she felt assured. 
But for a time—a few moments, it seemed, but it 
might have been an hour—she forgot the gaudy 
room, the still night, and the presence of the dead 
within sight through the half-opened door. 

A sharp, sudden crash startled her into conscious- 
ness. 
It was like the falling of a sword—the breaking of 
a window—the shattering of a crystal vase. 

“ Help, help! " shrieked Gertrude, opening her eyes, 
and starting up. 

The wax-taper was flickering in the silver socket, 
to which it had burned down. 

It gave at that moment a spasmodic leap, and went 
out. 

But it did not go out before Gertrude had seen, 
palpably and unmistakeably, the face ef the dead man, 
looking at her through the half-opened door of the 
adjoining room. 

“ Roland! ” she shrieked, staggering backwards. 

The room was in utter darkness. 

* > * * * 

In the grey light of the early morning, Gertrude’s 
attendant was awakened from her slumber by a low 
moaning sound. 
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She found her mistress lying upon the gorgeous- | 
patterned carpet of the drawing-room, faint, and 
groaning. She was evidently recovering from a state 
of insensibility. The attendant would have conducted, 
her at once to her sleeping apartment, but with a 
power of will which rendered her perfectly rigid, the | 
lady insisted upon being helped into the chamber of | 
the dead. 

Then her glazed eyes rolled slowly from side to 
side, 

She saw that the lid of the coffin had been dis- 
placed. 

That the window was wide open. 

And that the clothes worn by tle dead, and which 
had been brought from the Morgue and deposited on 
a sofa in this room, were tumbled and partly strewn 
on the ground. 

Had she done all this? 

If not, who had been there? 

(To be continued.) 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit," “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey," &c. 





CHAPTER LXXXIL 
‘Bhe tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. espeare. 

Aut who have studied the Scottish character are 
aware how strong and peculiar is the tie which exists 
through life between the nurse and her foster child— 
and Madge Neil was no exception to the rule. Although , 
she had borne goodly sons and daughters of her own, 
she loved none of them with the devoted affection she 
felt towards Harry Sinclair. He was, to use her own 
expressive words, the joy of her age—the light of her 
existence. For years she had been accustomed to 
consider him as the heir of his uncle—the future head 
of the clan—and she looked up to him with a species , 
of savage fidelity. 

Had Sir Cuthbert married into the best blood in 
Scotland, it would have been a bitter disappointment 
to her; but that the daughter of a felon outcast should 
have been his choice—that her issue should destroy | 
the hopes of her foster-bairn, and inherit the broad , 
lands so long destined to be his, stung her almost to 
madness; she could dream of nothing else. In the 
strength of her attachment and the violence of her re- 
sentment, she was ready to enter heart and soul into 
any scheme by which such a dishonour to the name 
of Sinclair might be avoided. 

Towards the close of the day on which Frank Hazle- 
ton and his sister arrived at Colmsil, Madge, who, since 
her residence at the cottage, had been moody and | 
silent, scarcely exchanging a word with its inmates, to | 
the surprise of her grand-daughter, took upon herself 
the task of preparing the evening meal, consisting of 
bannocks and “* parritch.” 

“Tt would occupy her mind,” she said, in reply to 
the well-meant remonstrances of the gudewife, who 
repeatedly assured her that there was no occasion for 
her to soil her hands whilst she remained beneath their 
roof—that she and her husband were only too glad to 
receive and entertain her. The old woman was not to 
be diverted from her purpose. 

In order, as she said, to make a little festival, she 
brewed a bowl of Athol brose, from a recipe of her 
own. She was right, the recipe was peculiarly her own, 
for seldom had such ingredients entered into its compo- 
sition. Those who partook of it slept soundly until the 
morning. 

She had promised to meet Harry Sinclair on the 
beach, and did not wish either her grand-daughter or 
her husband to be aware of her absence from the cot- 





e. 

Like many of the cabins of the humbler classes in 
Scotland, the beds were arranged after the manner of 
the berths in the cabin of a vessel. 

All but the nurse had retired to rest, and she sat 
upon a low stool before the embers of a peat fire, 
crooning an old song, which sounded like a dirge in 
the stillness of the night. As the deep breathing of 
the sleepers increased, she gradually lowered her tones, 
till at last they died away. 

“Safe!” she muttered, as she looked cautiously 
around her; “all is safe now, and I may slip out un- 
perceived, to meet my foster-bairn! Heaven save 
me!” she added, as something like a feeling of remorse 
entered her heart; “it’s no a canny thing for an auld 
creature like mysel’, wi’ ane foot i’ the grave, to be 
gliding like a thief frae the house at sic an hour o’ 
the night! But it canna be helpit—it canna be 
helpit! I’d ne disappoint the lad, were a grave across | 
my path!” 

Fully satisfied that all save herself were asleep | 
within the cottage, the old woman rose from her | 
seat, and carefully drawing the plaid over her thia | 
grey hair—which, after the fashion of her youth, | 





| under her chin. 


she wore rolled upon a cushion under a mutch—she 
cautiously left the house, carefully closing the door 
after her. 

With a step which might be considered rapid for a 
woman of her age, she walked directly towards the 
beach—a distance of two miles. The night was a 
cold one, and the wind sufficiently violent to blew 


| the plaid from her head and shoulders, despite the 


strong silver brooch with which she had fastened it 
To make matters worse, the rain, 
which had only mizzled when she left the cottage, 
by the time she had reached the beach began to fall in 
torrents. 

Years had elapsed since Madge had been exposed to 
such a contest with the elements; still she resolutely 
kept her way. 

“ Mair than this!” she muttered once; “ mair than 
this, for the sake of my ain foster-bairn, Harry! He 
relies on me to help him, and I'll no be the ane to dis- 
appoint him!” 

She had reached the place of rendezvous—a group 
of rocks which rose suddenly from the beach, called by 
the fishermen and peasantry the Kirk Rocks, from the 
— or fancied resemblance to a sacred edi- 

ce. 

The meeting was appointed at midnight ; but in her 





“Not a man, sir, but a woman: one Mabel Cantor, 
whose kusband’s name, I believe, was Ned.” 

. a devil you did! And where did you know 
er?” 

“ At Bordercleugh. My former master said she was 
mad, but I could not see it. She seemed more un- 
happy than mad. The old man was killed by poachers, 
and I was sent off by Mr. Kelf to Mr. Coppin, my 
lord’s steward, to inform him of the news. He sent 
me to sea. He said it was by the desire of my poor 
old mother—but I never believed him,” added the 
boy; “she loved me too well for that.” 

“T know nothing about the party you name,” said 
the convict, vainly attempting to conceal his surprise 
and confusion ; “the Cantor I speak of is the captain 
of a trader, whom we expect to meet here.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Willie, touching his cap. 

The next moment he was at his work again. 

“That boy must be disposed of,”- observed the 
ruffian, as soon as he and his companion were seated 
im the cabin; ‘she knows too much. I had intended to 
set him on shore at Malta, and let him find his way to 
England as he could; but now——” 

“No violence,” exclaimed the horror-stricken Harry, 
who, advanced as he already was in crime, yet shud- 
dered at Ned’s proposal of disposing of the lad: he 


zeal the nurse had anticipated the hour : she therefore | judged too well what it meant. 


seated herself in a nook formed by the fissures of the 


rocks, and sheltering herself as well as she could from | suppose that I meant to 


the wind and pelting rain with her plaid, patiently 
awaited the arrival of her foster-son 


| 


“ Pshaw!—you are chicken-hearted. 


” 


You don’t 





“TI don’t want or intend to hear what you meant,” 
interrupted his confederate; “but if any harm—that 


So complete was the metamorphosis which Harry | is, any serious harm—were to happen to the youth, I 
and Ned had caused to be made in the Bella Donna, | should never sleep again. 


thata man might have sailed half his life on board 
of her and yet have failed to recognize her in the 
vessel which Lady Sinclair and Mary had watched 
as she entered the Frith of Forth: her white spars 
had been removed, and the white, graceful canvas of 
the yacht exchanged for the darkly-tanned sails of a 
lugger; she looked, in fact, like a nondescript—some- 
thing between a fishing-boat and a trader. 

No sooner had she dropped anchor than Harry— 
who began to tire of lurking about in the neighbour- 
hood—rowed off to hail her. 

“ Shark, ahoy!” he shouted, as he rested on his oars 
alongside of her. 

“ All right!” answered the well-known voice of 
Ned. 

A few minutes saw him on deck, grasping the hand 
of the convict. 

“ Well,” said the latter, “what news? Are they at 
the mansion?” 

Harry nodded assent. 

“ That's it, I suppose?” continued Ned, pointing to 
the stately old pile of Colmsil, which was still visible 
in the twilight. 

“ Yes ! ” 

“ And the lands around it are all his?” 

“ As far as you can see!” replied Harry, proudly— 
“from the north point te the wood yonder!” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Ned, musing, “it’s a brave in- 
heritance, and I don’t wonder that you are anxious 
not to let it slip through your fingers! How proud 
Meg must be,” he added, bitterly, “to feel that she is 
the mistress of it—that her child will inherit it—that 
she has cut you out of it; for, after all, it was ascurvy 
trick you played her!” 

His companion did not altogether like the tone in 
which the observation was made—regret and reproach 
appeared to be mingled with it. 

®T trust, Mr. Cantor,” he said, “that you have not 
changed your intentions towards me?” 

“ Changed!” repeated the convict; “you don’t 
know me. Meg has disclaimed her father, and I take 
no further interest in her. I Late her now,” he added, 
“as much as I once loved her—and shall feel as deep 
a gratification in humbling her proud spirit, as she has 
found in crossing mine. No, ne—my word once given, 
you may rely on Ned Cantor!” 

At the moment the speaker made this declaration, he 
mentally resolved that, if Meg should prove the mother 
of a boy, he would do the infant justice. 


“T could train him as I liked!” thought the ruffian, | 
“he would owe everything to me, and be sure to love | 


'»” 

“ Ned Cantor !” exclaimed the boy Willie, who was 
seated upon the deck of the vessel, mending some 
cordage ; ‘‘dear me, sir, is your name Cantor?” 

“ No!” growled the convict. ‘“ What, in the fiend’s 
name, does it matter to you what my name is? ” 

“Nothing, sir,” replied the lad, timidly; “only I 
once knew « person of that name!” 

The two confederates exchanged glances; they felt 
that they had incautiously put themselves in the power 
of the speaker, who had quietly resumed his occupation. 
Ned felt as if he should have liked amazingly to put 
him out of the way. 

“ And so, youngster,” he said, “you once knew a 
man of the name of Cantor, you say?” 

Willie once more ceased his employment of mend- 
ing the ropes. 


| 





Ned's only comment upon this declaration was a low 
whistle. 

“What time,” inquired the convict, “are we to go 
on shore?” 

* At twelve.” 

“ And you think the old woman you speak of wil) 
keep her appointment with you?” 

“ Tf she lives, I am sure she will.” 

“ She is true, then?” 

“True as steel.” 

“ That's something like a woman,” philosophically 
observed his Britannic Majesty's consul for “One 
that sticks te a man through good and ill—not a sickly, 
whining Jezebel, who taiks of conscience and such 
stuff. Had Mabel been like her, I should have been a 
happy man.” 

“* Doubtless,” observed Harry Sinclair, abstractedly, 
for he began to feel disgusted with the companionship 
of the speaker. “‘ But few women possess the resolution 
and fidelity of Madge Neil.” 

So saying, he rose and left the cabin, to issue some 
necessary orders to the ex-boatswain, as well as to give 
Ned an opportunity of making such arrangements as 
he thoxght proper for the disposal of Willie. 

No sooner was the latter left to himself, than he 
rang for the Irishman who acted as cook and steward. 
There was a reckless daring about the fellow which 
had won his good opinion. He had mistaken his 
courage for cruelty—his love of adventure for utter 
abandonment of principle of conscience. 

As soon as Nowlan entered the cabin, Ned poured 
him out a large glass of brandy. 

“To your honour’s health,” sajd the man, draining 
it off; “ pity there ain't more shippers like you.” 

The ruffian felt flattered by the compliment. 

“ Nowlan,” he said, “ we have a spy on board.” 

“A what, your honour?” 

“ A spy!” 

“Ts it an informer, your honour means? ” 

“Just so.” 

“Ts it the boson or the man at the wheel ? ” 

“ Neithe-,” replied Ned; ‘‘ but that smooth-tongued 
rascal, Willie. He only waits au opportunity of 
getting on shore, to denounce ye all as deserters.” 

“Faith, then,” observed the Irishman, drily, “ we'll 
not let him go on shore. The beggarly little spalpeen 
—after the kindness I have shown him, too. Wasn’t 
it myself that smuggled him on board the boat when 
he cut from the ship, and introduced him to the ras- 
cally old Dutchman at Portsmouth? As Father Ma- 
guire says, the fellow can have no more conscience 
than _a fox in a hen-roost.” 

“Right,” continued the tempter; “and I feel so 
indignant at his unprincipled conduct, that I would 
willingly give twenty pounds to know he was at the 
bottom of the Frith, with a stone tied to his neck.” 

At this declaration, Pat Nowlan opened his eyes 
very wide indeed. 

“T mentioned it first to you, because I’ve a respect 
for you.” 

“ Thank you, your honour.” 

“Had I hinted as much to the boatswain,” added 
Ned, with a significant smile, ‘the money would have 
been in his pocket by this time.” 

“ And the boy, Willie?” 

“ Where I said,” whispered the ruffian ; “ it’s no use 
mincing the matter! If you don’t like to do it, another 





| will.” 
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A cloud seemed to pass from the brains of the Irish- 
man. The words, “anxother will,” at once convinced 
him that the speaker was in earnest in his offer. 

“Sure,” he said, “I'll never give your honour the 
trouble to look for another to do your dirty work, and 
Pat Nowlan by! You would not put such an affront 
upon me! When,” he added, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, “ must it be done? ” 

“To-night, directly after I and my friend have left 
the vesse],” replied the convict ; “he is squeamish, and 
wants nerve. Send for the young rascal into the 
cabin; he will be easily stunned by a blow—no blood 
—and the window of the cabin is quite large enough 
recast, 

{he man nodded, as much as to say that he perfectly 
comprehended the arrangement. 

“ You'll not fail? ” 

“Pail!” repeated Pat; “shure myself left Ireland 
for firing at the tithe proctors; and is it a bit of a 
gossoon that'll frighten me? Make your honour’s 
mind perfectly aisy. You'll see no more of Willie, 
take my word for it. Maybe,” he added, ‘you'd give 
me something to prove that you won't change your 
mind?” 

Ned opened his purse, and counted ten sovereigns 
into the palm of the speaker, whose eyes glistened with 
satisfaction as he saw the gold. 

At this moment, the voice of Harry Sinclair was 
heard’ at the head of the cabin-stairs, calling to his 
confederate that the boat was ready. 

“ The rest when I return!” whispered the convict, 
as he wrung the hand of the Irishman. 

“ All right, your honour—T°'U earn them!” 

Either the heat of the cabin was oppressive, or the 
thought of the crime he had undertaken pressed upon 
the conscience of Pat Nowlan, for the first thing he 
did when alone was to pour himself out a second glass 
of brandy, and toss it off; the next, to open one of 
the windows, where he stood gazing till the boat 
containing his employers had time to reach the shore, 
which could not be less than a mile distant. 

Satisfied that they landed, he walked to the door 
and called fer Willie. 

The next minute, the unsuspecting lad was in the 
cabin. 

“ Shut the door!” said Pat. 

The boy obeyed him. 

* Willie,” said the man, “can you swim?” 

“Swim!” 

“Aye! Do you think now, if it was to save your 
life, you could reach the shore ? 
mile.” 

“T would try!” replied the youth, smiling, for he 
imagined that his former messmate was jesting with 
him, 

“ By my sowl, then, my poor boy, but it’s time you 
did try, for if the skipper finds you here when he re- 
tarns you will surely be murdered! In fact,” con- 
tinued the honest fellow—for he was honest-—* I have 
already undertaken to do for ye, Willie, and received 
half the blood-money into the bargain ! ” 

To prove that he was in earnest, Pat Nowlan 
opened his hand, and displayed te the horror-stricken 


lad the ten sovereigns he had just obtained from Ned | 


Cantor. 

“Oh, Pat—Pat!” he exclaimed, “would you kill 
me?” 

“Kill you!” repeated the tar, at the same time 
throwing his arms around him, and giving hima 
regular Connaught hug. “ Wern't we both crimped 
at the same time? Wern’t our hammocks slung to- 
gether? and mighty uncomfortable bedsteads I re- 
member we both thought them! Is it myself that 
would injure a hair of your head? ” 

‘** But what have I done?” sobbed his friend. 

“Faith, then, he says that you intend to denounce 

the crew as deserters; but I didn’t believe a word his 
false tongue uttered! He is something like a fox,” 
added Pat, “only a dale more cruel and bloodthirsty ! 
The cunning baste niver goes the direct road to the 
henroost, nor he to lis purpose, the paltry Jackeen— 
there isn’t a dhrop of thrue blvod in him! ” 
It was finally arranged that Willie--who was an 
excelent swimmer—should let himself drop from the 
cabin-window, and make for the shore, which he had 
little fear of reaching. Fortunately, the night was 
too dark and the wind too high for any one on deck 
eitlier to see or hear him. 

Before he went, his preserver insisted on sharing 
the money he had received for his murder with him. 
This the boy, at first, would have declined, but Pat 
was obstinate. 

“Isn't it,” he said, “your own blood-money? and 
who has a better right to it? Ifyou don't take it, I'll 
throw it after you into the say! Divil a dirty penny 
of it wi!! Pat Nowlan touch! There!” he added, 
after Willie had, at last, consented to take the gold. 


“Now, just one question, and then be off wid | 
wn" 


ye! 
“ What is it?” inquired the lad. 
“Just tell me the ra/e reason that the skipper—that 


It can’t be over the | 


, I should call such a villain by the name—seeks your 
life?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the grateful lad; “ unless it 
is that I overheard him call himself Cantor, in con- 
versation with the gentleman who engaged us, upon 
deck, and I asked him if he knew Mabel Cantor, who 
formerly resided at Bordercleugh ? ” 

“ Whew!” whistled Pat; ‘that’s it. As Father 
| Maguire says, I see the cosmogony of the dirty affair— 
you bowled him out. Cantor,” he repeated; ‘‘ maybe 
I won't forget the name. And now be off wid ye, 
at once,” said the good-natured fellow ; ‘‘and may all 
the blessed saints, my poor boy, aid ye this night!” 

The speakers wrung each other by the hand, 
and Willie, who was nimble as an eel, slid through 
the open window of the cabin, and let himself into the 
sea. 

“God help him!” said the Irishman, as he closed 
the sash, after watching him as far as his sight could 
reach. “As for this Mr. Cantor, he thinks I am a 
fool—but maybe Pat Nowlan will keep an eye upon 
him,” 











CHAPTER LXXXIIL 


LIKE most persons of her age in her position of life, 
Madge Neil was inclined to be superstitious. As she 
sat crouching on the rocks, awaiting the arrival of her 
foster-son, the tales and wild legends she had heard in 
her youth returned to her imagination, and it required 
a motive no less strong than the affection which she 
bore him to induce her to brave the horrors of her 
watch. 

“ The shadows of the dead,” she murmured, “are 
surely abroad this night. I hear their moanings on 
the winds which wail along the shore, with a human 
voice. As I passed the auld kirkyard the blast came 
| caulder and keener: I did not heed it then, but I re- 
member it the noo.” 

“What should I fear?” she added; “it is my 
duty: I promised his mither when she died to prove 
| & parent to her orphan bairn—and Ill keep my word. 
}I hae eaten the bread of his race for fifty years, and 
canna show my gratitude better than by keeping it 
fra dishonour. How the banes of the stark, grim 
earls, the auld barons and their dames, wha a’ sleep 
in the vault at Colmsil, wad rattle in their coffins, gin 
they thocht that the grandson o’ a felon wad bear 
their ancient name. It mustna be, though I stain my 
soul in preventing it.” 

To while away the time, which appeared doubly 
long, the speaker began to sing one of the old songs 
of her youth. Many a time had she rocked the 
cradle of Harry Sinclair to its simple melody, and 
| the recollection seemed to strengthen her nerve and 

purpose. 

“ft should like to live,” she thought, “to see him 
in possessien of his birthright; for it is his, long-pro- 
mised and foretold.” 

| ‘The splash of a distant oar fell faintly upon her ear, 
and never was sound more welcome, for she felt as- 
sured that it was the boat of her foster-son. She was 
| not mistaken, for a few minutes afterwards Harry and 
his companion were seen slowly making their way to- 
wards the Kirk Rocks. 

“ Madge—kind, faithful Madge!” exclaimed the 
young man, as he pressed her withered hand, which 
felt like that of a corpse, in his warm grasp—“ you 
are cold, and tremble! Alas, that my misfortunes 
should bring you from the shelter of your cottage on 
a night like this!” 

“Heed no me—heed no me!” replied the aged 
woman, gratified by such a mark of affection as his 
words conveyed. ‘ What signifies it that my bluid 
runs chill—that my banes tremble—or how soon they 
rest in the ground, sae that ye are righted?” 

“Have you thought of my proposal?” demanded 
the young man, 

“T have.” 

“ And you consent ?” 

“On one condition.” 

“Name it—pray, name it!” eagerly replied her 
foster-son. “There is nothing you can ask for you or 
yours I will not freely grant!” 

Madge Neil drew herself up to the full height of her 
| once stately form: the idea that worldly interest could 
| influence her in a service rendered to her foster-bairn 
galled her proud spirit to the quick. 
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“And whit,” she said, “can ye do for ane wha, | 


maybe, has this night courted death to meet you? Is 
| it gowd? I hae mair than I shall rd, were I to 
| live my long days ower again! Nae, Harry Sinclair 
—the promise I would exact regards yeursel’! Gowd,” 
| she repeated, scornfully, ‘* canna repay affection like to 
| mine!” 
“T know it, Madge,” said the young man; “I was 
wrong to think of it—much more to offer it!” 
“You were wrang!” she answered, iu a more mol- 
| lified tone ; “ but let that pass—this is no the time or 





place to fash for words! Ye mun promise me, Harry,’, | 


she continued, “if I aid ye to carry off this kestrel 


wha has mated wi’ the cagle in its dotage, that ye’ll 
no shed her bluid! ‘There isa prophecy,” she added, 
“aulder than the stanes 6’ Colmsil—aulder than a 
save the hills and the mad waters which wash their 
bases Iheard it when a bairn, and I hae no forgotten 
it!” 

“A prophecy!” exclaimed Ned Cantor, with a laugh 
of derision ; “I should like to hear this famous pro- 
phecy!”’ 

“Scorner!” said the old woman, fiercely ; “its no 
to the likes o’ ye that Madge will breathe it! Send 
that mon frae your side, Harry!” she continued; ‘it's 
no fit that he should listen to the secrets o’ the house 
o’ Sinclair!” 

“T am nearer related to it,” muttered the convict, 
than the old fool thinks!” 

“ What said he?” demanded the nurse. 

“Nothing, mother, nothing,” replied her foster-son, 
soothingly ; “‘he is rough, but a true friend. Retire,” 
he added, in a whisper to his companion; “ you know 
how important her assistance is—we shall do nothing 
with her unless we humour her!” 

Ned grumblingly obeyed him. 

“Now speak your wishes,” added Harry, turning 
once more to the nurse. 

“ Ye mun swear not to shed her bluid!” whispered 
Madge. 

Degraded, fallen as he was, even in his own 
esteem, Harry ‘Sinclair shrank with horror at the idea 
of taking the life of a woman whom he had once 
so tenderly loved—whom, conscience whispered him, 
— basely wronged. He readily took the required 
oath. 

* An’ noo I'll tell ye why I exacted it,” continued 
the aged crone. “‘I'here is a prophecy concerning 
your house. Men say that it wis graven on the vault 
o’ the family when the first stane was placed: | kenna 
how true it may be, but I heard it, Harry, before you 
were born—and I believe it |” 

Lowering her voice, as if she feared that even the 
winds should catch the words, she repeated the follow- 
ing uncouth rhyme. To make it intelligible to our 
readers, we must remark that the eagle was the crest 
of the family of Sir Cuthbert, and that the word kestre} 
applies to one of the inferior birds of prey. 

When the eagle and kestrel mate in flight, 
Their young shall inherit the land ; 

And the eaglet’s course be closed in night, 
Gin her red bluid rests on his haud. 





“Strange!” observed the young man, musingly— 
for, although far from ‘cing superstitious, he could 
not avoid being struck by the singular old legend; 
“and you say that this prophecy, or whatever you 
call it, has been handed down for ages in my family.” 

“And believed by it!” added his foster-mother ; 
“ for there were few scorners in my young days!” 

“Well, itis singular!” replied Harry, musing ; “ but 
prophecy or no prophecy, you may rely upon my pro- 
mise! ‘Tell me,” he added, “how will you contrive 
to lure Lady Sinclair to the beach ? ” 

“T.eave that te me, Sma’ lure will she require,” 
replied the old woman; “for she loves to walk its 
pebbly shores; perhaps the raging of the waters finds 
an echo in her own troubled heart! Back to your 
ship,” she continued, “like a sea-king of old; and 
when ye see a smoke rise from the summit of the 
| Kirk Rocks, be assured that your victim is within your 
| clutch.” 

“You will not fail me? ” 

“Fail ye!” repeated the nurse, in a reproaclifu} 
tone: “when did Madge Neil il in a proinise made 
to her foster-son? I hae sinned for ye. My hond is 
on the plough, and I'll no draw it back again.” 

Thus re-assured, the young man took his leave of 
the old crone, who slowly wended her way back to 
the cottage of her grand-daughter, for her limbs were 
cramped with the cold and rain. 

“Well!” exclaimed Ned, as his companion rejoined 
him, “ what says your nurse?” 

“That I may rely upon her, Day and night we 
must be upon the watch, ready to quit the vessel the 
instant we perceive the sigual from the beach. We 
shall’ then know that your daughter is upon its 
strand.” 

“ All right!” said the convict; “I hope it will not 
be long before she keeps her promise. 1 am tired of 
| skulking in the cabin, and feel that I shall like it worse 
than ever.” 

This was in allusion to the fate of poor Willie, whose 
body, he doubted not, ere this, was consigned to the 





eep. 

The confederates continued their walk through the 

drifting rain till they reached the boat. Te their 
| annoyance, as well as surprise, one ef the oars was 
gone. 

When Pat Nowlan heard of it the following morn- 
ing, the honest fellow rejoiced. for he guessed that it 
was intended as a signa! from his messmate that le 

| had reached the shore in safety. 

In her way back to the cottage of her grand- 


| daughter, Madge Neil had to pass the kirkyard, in one 
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ceomner of which stood an ancient mausoleum, the 
burying-place, irom time immemorial, of the Sinclairs 

a low, square, Saxon building of unhewn granite— 
its only attempt at ornament the quaintly-carved arch, 
surmounted by a shield, and the well-known eagle 
crest of the lairds of Colmsil. The church, com- 
paratively of modern date, in the florid gothic style, 
rose, like an overdressed parvenu, at a short distance. 

As the nurse reached tle spot, the moon suddenly 
broke through the dark, thiek veil of cloads which 
obscured the face of night, and shed a momentary 
light over the scene. 

The nurse could not resist pausing to gaze upon it. 

“Could the dead,” she muttered, “ who sleep there 
in their shrouds, ken o’ this night’s wark, they’d smile 
upon me, and thank me for watching o’er the honour 
o’ their race! Only te think,” she added, “that an 
auld mon’s passions should hae brought sic a shame 
upon it! There’s some excuse for the het bluid o’ 
youth, but nane, nane for the folly o’ age!” 

Her path lay directly through the kirkyard. As 
she resumed her walk, she distinctly heard a whistle. 
It appeared to come from the mausoleum. 
woman 
She remembered to have seen preserved as a curiosity 
in the library at Colmsil the silver call with which, 
before bells came into household use in Scotland, the 
lairds of the house of Sinclair had been in the habit 
of summon ng their servants. 

“God watch ower me!” said; “it came from the 
dead.” 

The signal was repeated. 

“7'll answer it! ” she added, with a desperate effort, 
‘gin the sight should blind me.” 

She tottered rather than walked towards the edifice. 
When within a few feet of the strong iron door which 
guarded the entranee, a dark figure emerged from the 
deep shade, and a strong grasp was placed upon her 
shoulder. She shrieked with terror. 

“Wha seek ye bere at sic an hour, ye auld Jeze- 
bel ?” demanded a rough voice, which Madge, to her 
great velief, instantly recognized for that of one of 
her neiglibours, who was well known to be engaged 
in smuggling; “is it to spy upon honest folk, 
who wrang nae ane but the government and the 
gauger ? ” 

“Nae, nae—as Iam a living soul!” answered the 
nurse; “do yeno ken me? l’m Peg Murdochson’s 
grandmither! ” 

“Humplh!” muttered. the fellow, apparently but 
half-satistied with the explanation; “and what seek 
ye here?” 

“ That’s my affair,” said the old woman, firmly—for 
her fears were entirely dissipated; “ye ken me, 
Geordie—and nae ane of my name ever turned in- 
former yet!” 

“ She is right!” observed one of the smuggler’s com- 
panions, who still remained in the deep shade of the 
mausoleum; “let her gang her gate. ‘I'here’s nae fear 
0’ Madge Neil!” 

The hand was removed from her shoulder, and the 
foster-mother of Harry Sinclair resumed her way to 
the cottage of her grand-dangiiter. 

(To be continued.) 








Don’t Know Hm.—Lord Nelson, when a boy 
being on a visit to his aunt’s, went one day a hunting, 
and wandered so far that he did not return till long 
after dark. ‘The lady, whe was much alarmed by his 
absence, scolded him severely; and among other 
things said: “I wender fear did not drive you home.” 
“ Fear,” replied the lad, “I don’t know him!” 

GERMAN ANNIVERSARY.—The Germans have got 
an older affair to celebrate than our Shakespeare's 
birthday, namely, the 600th anniversary of the gilt of 
freedom by Rudolph of Hapsburgh to the town of 


Winterhalter. It will take place on the 22nd of June. | 


If it accidentally fell on the 18th, the French would 
declare it to be the Battle of Waterloo which was 
being féted. 

Wuy Brees Work In tHE Darx.—A lifetime might 
be spent in investigating the mysteries hidden in a 
beehive, and still half of the secrets would be undis- 
covered. ‘The formation of the cell has long been a 
celebrated problem for the mathematican, whilst the 
changes which the honey undergoes offer at least an 
equal interest to tie chemist. Everyone knows what 
honey fresh from the comb is like, It is a clear yellow 
syrup, without a trace of solid sugar in it. Upon 
straining, however, it gradually assumes a crystalline 
appearance—it candies, as the saying is, and ultimately 
becomes a solid mass of sugar. It has not been sus- 
pected that this change was due to a photographic 
action ; that the same agent which alters the molecular 
arrangement of the iodide of silver on the excited 
collodion plate, and determines the formations of 
cainphor and iodine crystals in a bottle, causes the 
syrupy honey to assume a crystalline form. This, 
however, is the case. M. Scheibler has enclosed honey 
in stoppered flasks, some of which have been kept in 


The aged P 
pausel—her courage began te forsake her. | and deserted; the Cascine was empty as a flower- 














perfect darkness, whilst others have been exposed to 
the light. ‘he invariable result has been that the 
sunned portion rapidly crystallizes, whilst that kept in 
the dark has remained perfectly liquid. We now see 
why bees are so careful to work in perfect darkness, 


and why they are so careful to obscure the glass | 


windows which are sometimes placed in their hives. 
The existence of their young depends on the liquidity 
of the saccharine food presented to them, and if light 
were allowed access to this the syrup would gradually 


acquire a more er less solid consistency ; it would seal | 


up the cells, and in all probability prove fatal to the 
inmates of the hive. 








THE DUCHESS. 





I was staying at the baths of Lucca. The ex- 
treme heat of an Italian summer had descended sud- 
denly upon Florence, and strangers and natives had 
harried to Shelley’s famous retreat on the Serchio. 

The quaint old palaces of the city looked gloomy 


garden in the late autumn, and I decided that I might 
as well follow the rest of the world, and, perhaps, 
somebody in particular; that, however, will not be 
anybody’s business, for I am not going to give you an 
experience of my own. 

I should like to describe to you the beautiful drive 
from the dear old tewn of Lucca down to the Baths, 
amongst the green fields and chestnut-trees, but in 
this travelling age it would be new to nobody. Many 
of you may have your special reminiscences of that 
little journey—call them up to give interest to my 
story. 

But first, stop long enough to laugh the recol- 
lection of the fat custode who showed you the quaint, 
grey cathedral, and the three black cats, with tails 
longe: than ever feline appendages were before, that 
haunted the place, and looked suspiciously at you, 








spise our relatives, but do it decorously. Oh, let us 
be proper! 

I never honestly envied but two people—St. Simeon 
Stylites, the old chap who stood forty years on a pillar, 

j and Cesar Borgia. It must be so jolly to find out 
how good or how bad you are capable of being. I am 
certain the angels are more tolerant of a great, big, 
honest sin than of the petty meannesses and weak- 
nesses with which we dwarf our souls and disfigure our 
lives. In short, to earry out the comparison as un- 
pleasantly as possible, I would rather have one deep, 
incurable cancer than a legion of tiny scrofulous sores 
that can be covered up and painted so as to make you 
a whited sepulchre of respectability. 

The night after my arrival, I went to a ball at the 
cercle made stupid by the presence of the grand-duke, 
his duchess, and that ill-favoured eldest-born of theirs, 
whom one likes to think of as being deprived of all 
hopes of sovereignty of any sort. I am sure that in 
the millennium potentates will be obliged to be hand- 
some. 
| Amongst the crowd of familiar faces I saw one that 

perplexed me extremely. 

The lady came in late, escorted by an old Floren- 
tine dame whose diamonds and former eccentricities 
were theenvy of half her acquaintance. The latter 

| would have sent her to the treadmill, twenty years 
before, if she had been a poor girl; and if there had 
been any truth in the legend that the beautiful stones 

| will lose their lustre in the presence of guilt, the 

; gems on her forehead would have turned to pebbles 
long ago. But no matter, she had an acknowledged 
position and high rank, and the fact of her presenting 
a stranger was enough to insure, for him or her, a 

| gracious reception from all the world. 

A pretty woman the new-comer was—stylish, 

| beautifully dressed, with a delightful demon looking 
out of her grey eyes, and a promise of great character 
and strength in every line of her face. 

Where had I seen her?—for seen her I had. I 
tried in vain to recall the time and place—tried to 


finally beginning a slow dance and chant about the | satisfy myself that it must have been in some of the 
altar, which fairly made you nervous, as if you had | goptinental cities; but, in spite of my efforts, my 


intruded upon a congregation of witches instead of | 
having entered a Christian church. 

Then remember the gudden turn the road takes, just | 
at the foot of the first hill, the lovely waterfall, and the 
group of cottages with the handsome children ; shut 
your eyes and drink in the moonlight, and the entire 
ecstacy of the dream, and rouse yourself with a deso- | 
late feeling to remember that the scene has passed | 
out of sight, perhaps for ever. 

Now l&t us go on. 

The three little mountain villages teemed with the 
Florentine world. 

The beautiful Englishwomen who had taken up | 


| 


fancy would insist upon settling her further back, 
away among the recollections of my boyhood. 

The idea was simply absurd, but it was in my head, 
and there it would stay. I asked somebody who she 
was. 

“Mrs, Flinton—rich, and a widow. I fancy she is 
@ countrywoman of yours.” 

That was not the slightest clue. Never had even 
heard the name, to the best of my recollection, yet 
there was thut perplexing idea haunting me still. 

Then I was engaged for some time, and lost sight 
of the widow. 

Suddenly she passed the place where I was 


their residence in Tuscany, each one with some story | standing; our eyes met; hers wore an odd look of 
. 9, ay ti j . “oe * 
of a husband’s cruelty as long as her titled pedigree ; | recognition and amusement at my puzzled expression. 


suspicious Frenchmen—hairy Germans—the charming | 
little Polish countess who set fire to her husband's | 
bed-curtains (and served him right, verdict of the | 
men), they were all there, reckless aud gay as ever. 

Oh, dear, yes, I dare say there was a twist in almost 
everybody's morality, but it was very, very pleasant, 
that bright Italian summer. 

lf any person extremely wise or dolefully good 
reads this sketch, don’t let him be tvo much horrified 
—it was seasons enough ago—I have kept Lent suffi- 
ciently long to atone for the sin of having enjoyed my 
carnival. 

But it was pleasant, in spite of any wiseacre of 
them all; and, let such say what they please, it is 
good to be nearer eighteen than thirty, to go ram- 
bling about Italy undisturbed by guardians or friends, 
with frequent arrivals of letters from the dear old ones 
at home, who are so certain you are as good as gold, 
if not better. 

The season passes quickly enough—nobody need 
reproaeh himself with having enjoyed it. I don’t care 
if you do go away with a few thorns in your breast 
that hurt for a great while after; their very pain re- 
minds you that you have enjoyed, and suffering be- 
comes endurable on that account. I don’t believe 
Tennyson told the truth when he said that 

Sorrow’'s crown of sorrew is remembering happier things. 

When one has had no summer-dream at all, the 
soul, in addition to the rest, feels bitter and sore, be- 
cause it has been defrauded of that which every human 
being has a right to expect, or it drifts slowly along 
in a Polar sea of monotony, with no great memories 
or events to stir the waves; I would rather burn to 
death, any time, than be frozen. 

You remember what Byron says. I suppose he is 
not a proper person to quote, but he had a way, occa- 
sionally, of touching things to the very quick. I 
wonder if that is one great reason why he is not 
“* proper?” 

Do you ever get tired of that word and its re- 


I was just rushing in pursuit of her, in order to be 
presented and mend the broken link in my chain of 
memories, when somebody—that same somebody, my 
dear, whe doesn’t concern you—wished to leave the 
ball, and my services were in requisition. I fergot all 
about Mrs. Flinton in an instant. 

I remembered her no more till my customary walk 
the next morving, meeting her suddenly, face to face, 
with that provoking laugh still in her eyes, evidently 
enjoying to the fullest extent my absurd astonish- 
ment. 

I had strayed up the hill at the back of the first 
village. If you remember, quite near the grand-duke’s 
villa there is a pretty little white house, nestied as 
completely among the shadows as a bird on her nest. 

I had unconsciously intruded upon the grounds 
connected with the dwelling, and there I met the 
stranger. 

She was standing on the brow of the hill, looking 
down on the little village in the narrow valley which 
had just width enough to hold it, the Serchio gleam- 
ing out here and there like a white banner shaken in 
the wind. 

I caught the expression of her solitude, grave and 
thouglitful. At the sound of my approach she turned 
—as I said, I stood there quite stupid—and the wist- 
ful look changed to the old expression of malicious fun. 

“T fear I have trespassed eu private property,” I 
managed to stammer. 

“You are very welcome,” she replied, laughing. 

My brain ceased making any effort to think, but 
just blundered about chaotically. 

“T believe you are not certain whether I am some 
one you have met, or the—diable: it’s quite proper to 
say it in French, you know.” 

Then she laughed heartily, displaying teeth white 
and fine as a slice of cocoa-nut. 

“How puzzled you do look!” she exclaimed. 
“Dear me, I hope a foreign tour has done me more 
good!” 





straints? I hope you are good and do not. Oh, yes, 
let us slander our friends—let us put the worst con- | 
struction upon one’s actions, hate our neighbours, de- | 


She changed her voice suddenly, and called, in the 
peculiar phraseology of Cumberland, and a voice 
that carried me at once back among its liilis, 
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“Hetty Flint!” I exclaimed, the mystery clear 
as noonday in a flash. | 

“Refined into Hester Flinton, and quite at yeur 
service,” returned she, with a low curtsey. ‘“ Do come 
into the house; I’ve oceans of things to say! Ob, it’s | 
80 nice to be natural just fora change. Come in—| 
come in.” | 

She drew me unresistingly into the cettage, seated 
me in an easy-chair by the window, and placed herself 
opposite, graceful as a bird, and yet acting all the 
while from her desire te impress me with the altera- 
tions time had made. 

“You look bewildered still,” she said. “I'll tell 
you all about myself, and save you the trouble of | 
bunting for pretty words to express your curiosity.” | 

As far as my own recollections extend, I shall tell 
you about her in my own way. 

Ten years before, 1 had been to spend the summer 
with a relative in Cumberland. I was a mere child, 
but quite old enough to appreciate Hetty Flint at 
her real value better than did the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

She was sixteen at that time, somewhat overgrown, 
and not pretty, except with the promise whici: had | 
since developed into a piquancy more attractive than 
real beauty. 

She was the daughter of a poor widow; her father 
had relieved them of his presence three years before, a 
dissipated, worthless man, safer under the sod than 
abeve it. 

With his death, the girl's character began to develop 
its energy. ‘Ihe man to whom they applied to make 
the coffin demurred, on the score that there was no- 
body to pay him. Hetty overheard the remark and 
flashed out on him. 

“ Make it, and I'll pay you,” said she, and there was 
such truth in ler face that, ashamed of his coarse ob- 
jection, the man performed his task, and Hetty ful- 
filled her share of the bargain. 

Paying for her father’s coffin was the girl's first 
startin life. If you cannot understand all the effect it 
bad upon her character, you are duller of comprehen- 
sion than I think. 

Make herself another existence? She would do it, 
and when a woman of Hetty Flint’s character says, 
“TI will,” count the thing done. 

When I first knew her, she was living in old Mr. 
Locke's family, for her mother was also dead, and her, 
circumstances had bettered, so that she earned a 
sufficient livelihood with her needle. 

She was seventeen tlien, full seven years older than 
I; but we became fast friends. 

I gave her novels and bvoks of poetry to read, and 
to me alone she confided her dreams and aspirations, 
changed and renovated, I fancy, by those self-same 
fictions. 

“I shall be either a great actress, or a duchess,” she 
used to say. 

I was content to accept her word for it, without any 
thought of the manner in which sucha transformation 
was to take place, and helped her weave all sorts of 
brilliant romances, first upon one foundation, and then 
another. 

I went back to my home, and saw no more of Hetty 
Flint ‘rom that time. 

Poor girl! The next years were dark ones, so 
hard to live through, that many a soul would have 
succumbed ; but she struggled through the black— 
she would not give up. 

She had lest the friends she had gained—her repu- 
tation was gone—there was not a house in the neigh- 
bourhood which would have afforded her a night's 
shelter; but, through it all, she had clung to the old 
resolution—either an actress, or a ducless ; fate might 
decide which, but one or the other she would be. 

She had been sewing in a family who settled near 
her old home to spend the summer. In that house 
Hetty found the evil destiny which darkened all the 
years of her girlhood. 

The family owned ason—a young fellow, by several 
years Hetty’s senior—handsome, poetical, with great 
artistic talent. Of course, she loved him—it was the 
working of her fate—and Hetty loved as she did 
everything, with all her heart and soul. 

There is no story of sin and shame on her side. 
He was as immoral as most romantic, poetical youths 
of twenty, but Hetty was proud and honest. She 
would have sacrificed herself without hesitation, 
could she have benefited him by doing it; and, from 
the fact that she would have thrown herself away, 
from the strength of her love, there was no danger of 
her being lost by its weaker side. 

Before the summer ended, the family learned what 
was going on. They came down on Hetty like the 














Assyrian of old, and there was no angel to interfere 
in her behalf. 

Not satisfied with blasting her character in the way 
most terrible to a woman, they persisted in believing 
that she had stolen a sum of money which had dis- 
appeared, and talked of having her arrested. 

The whole neighbourhood joined in the chase like | 





so many bloedhounds. Laurence Gordon was sent off 
in all haste. Of course, nobody blamed him, and the 
contemptible wretch never attempted to aid her. He 
allowed people to shake their heads, and call him 
“ naughty boy!” with a smile, and never opened his 
lips. 
Petty went away. At first, she felt inclined to 
remain and brave the storm; but Laurence was gone 
—not even her mother’s grave left sacred to her; and, 
besides, her destiny cailed her out—neither an actress’s 
fame nor a duchess’s coronet were to be gleaned there. 

You can imagine where people said she had gone, 
but their imaginations were blacker than Hetty’s life. 

After a while, she took up her residence with a lady 
whom she had formerly known well—the principal of 
a school for young ladies, in a town upon which 
Hetty stumbled. 

Hetty studied hard during the two years she 
remained there, teaching and doing everything in ler 
power to make a return, Her dreams were put off 
indefinitely—her kind friend would not hear of them ; 
but another change came. 

Mrs. Power died; the school passed into other 
hands. The new principal had been a teacher there, 
and hated Hetty cordially ; but she did not have the 
satisfaction of turning her away, for Hetty left before 
she had an opportunity. 

She went to London. Perhaps she should find 
Gerdon in the great city. Her new life, and the fame 
she coveted, must be there at all events. 

She went on the stage, but found, as many young 
aspirants do, that the top of the ladder is not reached 
in a single bound. 

Hetty had dreamed of making her first appearance 
as “ Juliet”—of being nearly crushed under a load of 
bouquets, and having her fame proclaimed to the four 
quarters of the world in the morning papers. 

She made her appearance in a part of two lines; 
was so frightened that she forgot those; trod on the 
train of the female star; and, when the curtain fell, 
was informed that her services would not be longer 
required. 

‘Three months after, she was a “general utility” 
woman in a travelling company, treated barbarously ; 
and so poor, that more than once she crept crying to 
bed, and bit her fingers to delude herself into the belief 
that she was eating something. 

She gave up at last. Her courage had not failed, 
but her health did. She found her way back to 
London, ard into the hospital. 

The first time she spoke, after her fever abated, 
made the nurse believe her more delirious than ever. 
She opened her eyes and leoked about—recollection 
came back. She was so weak that she could hardly 
lift her hands, 

“ Hamph!” said she. 
it appears. All right! 
—duchess!” 

At length, her odd destiny brought her into com- 
panionship with a woman who had suffered far more 
from evil reports than Hetty—perhaps not so inno- 
cently; but Hetty did not stop to think about that. 
The poor creature was sinking under a disease which 
might need two years to kill her, and the girl re- 
membered only her pain and misery. 

Hetty supported her. She worked like a tigress, 
regarding it as a little interlude in her life wijich 
would in no way affect the future, 

It did though, in a manner Hetty little expected: 
Only a month before the woman’s death, she received 
a legacy. Every penny of it she in turn willed 
to Hetty. There she was—a rich woman! 

She gave me all these details with an odd mixture 
of fun and seriousness that was peculiar to her. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was rich! But which way was 
Itoturn? In my old home, they believed me utterly 
lost; and, I suppose, anybody who had discovered 
that I had been living, for two years, with a worn-out 
dancer, would have decided the same. Did I hate the 
world therefore? Not abit! I believe that nobody 
is really crushed who has energy enough to deserve a 
different fate; and I did not mean to be crushed, I 
assure you!” 

The love of her girlish years had survived all that 
long season of trouble and poverty. She had not 
made herself known to Gordon. He should never 


“Tam not to be an actress, 
Get well as fast as possible 


| learn the straits to which she had been reduced. 


Some day, when he would be glad to welcome her as 
lis wife, she would seek him; but not till then. 

She could not refuse herself the pleasure of seeing 
him, unperceived, whenever it was possible. She used 
to linger near his studio to see him pass out. Night 
after night, she stood, in the snow and rain, watching 
the light in his window, till a policeman would warn 
her that she had stood there long enough. 

When her riches found her, the first impulse of her 
soul was to seek Laurence. He had gone to Italy 
for the winter. She would go, too. 

Then it was she altered her name, from reasons 
evident enough. 

“A widow could travel, you know,” she said. 





“ Besides, the dress was a protection. I don’t believe 
it was wicked! I had, unwittingly, assumed the garb 
= wae so soon to be in keeping with my poor 
tt) ! ” 
She found Gordon. She sent for him. 
Never once did it occur to her that he could have 


changed. ‘The belief that his love was honest and 
pure as hers had been her mainstay during those 
years. 


He came to see her. What his coarse fancy thought, 
when he found her surrounded by the appurtenances 
of wealth, you can understand. Her first incoherent 
words aided his conviction, and his confessions struck 
the death-blow to the poor girl’s love. 

She left him, and left behind her dead affection— 
her faith and trust in all things. But that state of 
minc was its own cure in a nature like hers. 

She was nearly mad for months—then it all passed. 
I do not mean that life’s freshness came back—God 
help us! it never does—but she had learned to 
separate that man from the ideal she had worshipped. 
There was only the wasted affection to mourn now. 

Laurence Gordon learned the truth, and wrote to 
her, asking her to be his wife. 

“That letter worked my cure!” said she. “I woke 
and found myself worlds beyond that old dream. I 
ean laugh, you see, but the pain was terrible. It 
stings yet, sometimes, although the man himself is no 
more to me than if he never had existed.” 

“ And what did you do then?” 

“T pulled out the grey hairs which showed here 
and there, as relics of that time, buried my dead, 
locked the door of the vault, and set out in the world 
afresh.” 

The rest of her story was soon told. She visited 
Europe, travelled about at her own pleasure, having 
succumbed to the laws of the world sufficiently to 
provide herself with a staid companion to serve as 

‘on. 

In Paris, she met the ancient Princess P——. Had 
an opportunity of obliging her in some way, and the 
consequence was that the old woman had taken her ia 
her wicked, but most fashionable hands, carried her 
back to Italy with her, showed her in Venice and 
Milan, and now presented her to Florentine society at 
the Baths. 

Hetty had great success. There was a dash and 
originality about her which pleased the sated fancies 
of the throng; and, for some reason, in the matter of 
Page she got off better than most of the women 

ere. 


Laurence Gordon was living, at that time, in Rome. 
He strayed into Tuscany to escape the heat, and 
found his way to the Baths. 

I knew him very well, and was rather glad that he 
had come. Everything was arranging for the last act 
of the comedy, and I was anxious to see on what sort 
of tableaw the curtain would fall. 

I did not tell him that Hetty was there—he must 
find her out for himself; but I went at once to inform 
her of his arrival, as I did net wish her to be in the 
least taken at a disadvantage. 

I might have spared myself the trouble—she was 
perfectly unmoved. She told the truth when she said 
that she had lived worlds beyond that affection and 
its pain. 

They came face to face, that night, at a concert. 
Hetty was leaning on the arm of the English ambas- 
sador. Gordea was standing alone—he had few 
acquaintances there, and was probably finding it 
stupid. 

I was glancing at him when he caught sight of her. 
I never saw a man look so astounded. Then it was 
evident that he thought himself mistaken, although 
the resemblance puzzled him. 

He came up to me. 

“ Who on earth is that stylish woman ?” 

I told him. 

“TI must be right!” he said. 
her!” 

I enlarged upon the subject of her wealth and good 
standing in society. 

I heard him mutter: 

“Can that be Hetty ? What a fool I was!” 

He wrote her a letter that night, not venturing to 
make love to her, but asking permission to visit her, 
which was readily granted. 

In a week, he was more in love with her than he 
had ever been in the heat of his boyish passion. You 
will think it was because she was rich, That may 
have had something to do with it, but he really loved 
her, and, as such capricious natures do love, passion- 
ately and unreasoningly. 

She was very kind to him, but he dared no more 
speak of affection to her than if she had been a queen; 
verily, the tables had turned with a vengeance. 

She invited him to her house, she presented him to 
her friends ; but it fretted his proud spirit beyond en- 
durance to perceive that those haughty gentry who 
received him as an equal, treated him with a sort of 
cavalier politeness as a person whom it was her fancy 


“Tam sure I know 
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to pet, never forgetting that he was a professional 
artist, worlds away from any hope of free intercourse 
with their station and grandeur. 


Hetty used to give the most delicious little parties -crowd. 


in her grouads. 
The house was not larger than a nutshell, and the 
old princess took up the greater part of it; but the 


lawn and garden were shady and delightful, and her | 


breakfasts al fresco were among the most charming 
amusements of that delightful season. 
She always invited Laurence, and Laurence always 


went, although he invariably ground his teeth at the | and found the duke’s name appended to it, he was near 
impossibility of getting more than a chance word with., 
| made to him, although he saw the duke daily. 


her, and often and often was forced to rush away 
from the gay scene, because his bitterness and pain 
se completely got the upper hand ef any hope of com- 
posure. 

Many a time he heard some queenly creature ask 
who he was, for he was a handsome, poetical-looking 
man still, and the answer invariably came. 

“Oh, only an artist, a countryman of madame. 
It is just one of her caprices to make him a reputa- 
tion. She forces all the rich English to buy his pic- 
tures.” 

Then neither the questiouer nor the giver of the in- 
formation would remember anything more about him, 
and Laurence would be left to curse his fate in every 
strange tongue with which his wanderings had made 
him sufficiently familiar to afford that safe outlet to an 
angry man’s feelings. 

Patronized by Hetty Flint! There was no deny- 


ing the fact, and it made Gordon’s head reel to look | 


back on the past, and compare it with the reality of 
those days. 

He might, if he had been mad enough or mean 
enough, have told the whole story in the open square, 
and no mortal would have believed a word he spoke. 


Hetty had passed so far up the ladder, that she had | 


reached a safe landing-place, and could sit, with her 
pretty feet couched on the velvet, in complete tran- 
quillity. 

And still Gordon haunted her presence, and still 
she treated him with a frank cordiality that frenzied 
him while it increased his passion ; though she never 


gave him the slightest opportunity to get a step| she had suffered and pardoned. 


further on, and ignored any allusion to the past with 
such delightful unconcern, that he often wondered if 
she could be the woman he had once seen tremble at 


the least shadow on his face, and find a greater hap- | emotions. 


piness in his most careless smile, than all the gems in 
a royal treasury could give her now. 

He was eating his apples of Sodom, and the ashes 
nearly suffocated him; but he had no more power to 
tear himself away from the sphere of the woman’s in- 
fluence than he had to shake, in the slightest degree, 
the sun-tinted ice of her impassibility. 

I was almost inclined to pity his sufferings now 
and then, only the retribution was so thoroughly de- 
served. 

Hetty was thinking that one night, I am sure, when 
she whispered in my ear, with a glance towards the 
solitary corner from which he was watching her 
triumphs : 

“+ he mill of the gods grinds slowly, but it grinds 
surely.’” 

The Duke D’Asti came to the Baths about this 
time. 

Hetty had known him in Paris—from the first time 
I felt certain that he had followed her to Italy. 

He was growing a middle-aged man, but very fine- 
looking still, and with more honesty and nobility of 
character than often survives to that season in the 
Italian character. 

I did not believe that he intended to marry Hetty. 
His title and fortune had been angled for by the best 
families in Italy for twenty years past—it was not 
probable that he would bestow them on a stranger. 

But the woman interested him greatly. She was 90 
unlike the generality of her sex, yet as far removed 
from the women who turn themselves into lionesses, 
or other sorts of notorieties, as she was from the in- 
sipidity and tameness of those who adopted the highly 
decorous style. 

Gordon was furiously jealous of him, but it was 
difficult to give vent to his displeasure. The duke was 
courteous to him, though he treated him simply as a 
professional person whom it was the fair widow's 
pleasure to make the fashion for the time. 

No wonder Laureace wondered if the past could 
indeed be realy if that woman, idolized and courted 
by those who hardly appeared conscious of his exist- 
ence, could be the girl whom he had seen in friendless 


penury. 
Poor Gordon! he was selfish and blind as mediocre 


talent is sure to be! Yet, after all, who can tell, per- 
haps, if it had not been for her troubles and sufferings, 
she might, to this day, have remained plain Hetty 
Flint, or been transfermed into a poor man’s wife, with 
her wayward dreams effectually suffocated by the 
caresses of six small children. 

The weeks floated on, and pleasant they were, { 


| though I fear poor Shelley would hardly have recog- 


nized his haunt; or if he had, would have considered 
it sadly desecrated by the intrusion of that idle 


At length Gordon's patience reached its last gasp. 
Hetty—I like to call her so for old time’s sake— 
patronized him more and more in matters of art ; made 
the duke purchase, without having seen it, a picture 
which he had on exhibition at Florence—a feminine 
needle-thrust that was perfectly heavenly. 

When Gordon received the cheque from old Maquay, 


bursting a bloed-vessel; not even a communication 


How he longed to insult him when he met him in the 
street and received the courteous bow upon which his 
grace prided himself! To add to his chagrin, it came 
to his ears that D’Asti had not even seen the picture: 
he had written to his agent to purchase it. Gordon 
was vain enough to have believed, under other cir- 
cumstances, that his grace had such admiration for his 
genius, that he could trust to it without having seen 
the painting; but it was impossible to delude himself 
—— purchase had been made to gratify Hester 

inton. 





Did that mean she loved him still? A man with a 
broader forehead would have doubted and been 
puzzled, and trembled more than ever for his hopes; 
but Gordon decided at once that she had not forgotten 
the sweet old story of the past, and that she had for- 
given or misunderstood his couduct during their late 





interview, 

He dashed up the steep hill at a fearful pace and | 
halted at the little house. 

Hetty was visible—quietly pleased to see him—ap- | 
parently unconscious of anything peculiar in his ap- 
pearance. 

“Hetty!” he exclaimed, rapidly, “I have come | 
to beg your pardon for the past—to own myself a 
wretch! Hetty, dearest Hetty, say that you forgive 
me.” 

Now that was just a specimen of the tact possessed 
by most men—hurting his cause, if her feelings had 
| been of the tenderest, by an allusion to the outrage 


| “Say that you forgive me, Hetty,” and down he 
| went upon his knees, not acting, but for once in such 
| entire earnest that he must give full expression to his 


Hetty looked at him with sweet placidity. 

“ Hadn’t you better get up?’’ said she. “ Your 
washerwoman never will pardon you those brick- 
stains.” 

Up he sprang, staring at her in utter bewilder- 
ment. 





“ Oh, Hetty!” was all he could utter. 

“Do you mistake me for that young person ?” she | 
asked, coolly. “You are in error, Mr. Gordon; the | 
woman who speaks to you is Hester Flinton.” 

“Call yourself what you please, only tell me that | 
you have not forgotten our happy little past—tbat | 
you love me stili, and that we may be happy once | 
more.” 

“ All this might be very interesting to the young 
female you caH Hetty Flint, Mr. Gordon, but I con- | 
fess it puzzles me; we will change the‘conversation, if | 
you please.” } 

“Oh, you are cruel—heartless! You wish to re- 
venge yourself by torturing me—be more generous. 
I know I acted vilely ; I was a boy, a fool—but I | 
love you with all my heart and soul; indeed I do, | 
Hetty.” 

“Still apostrophizing that unknown damsel! Really, 
Mr. Gordon, I find your rehearsal tiresome.” 

She turned deliberately away. He caught her loose | 
sleeve as she passed; she looked back with a gesture | 
like Rachel dismissing an insolent menial—his hands 
fell to his side. 

“Then you won't hear me?—you won't forgive 
me?” 

She ignored the latter part of the sentence en- 
tirely. 

“ I will hear, if you choose to talk rationally. How 
does your sketching go on? Why, you will be great 
| and famous soon, at this rate.” 

There was no use to attempt either injured airs or 
high tragedy; he might as well have talked them to 
one of Watteau’s painted women. Even the anger 
which would have supported him was lost under the 
| pain which wrung his shallow nature. 

“T will leave you,” he said. ‘ You will learn, one 
day, what it is to throw away a loyal heart.” 

Had there been a shade of the old feeling left, it 
must have flamed into passion at those words, She 
only lifted her arm, and shook lightly the charms at- 
tached to her bracelet. 

“ These are the sort of hearts I like best, ani never 
throw away,” she said, playfully. 

“You think to marry that Kalian duke; you be- 
lieve——” 

“ Have you turned astrologer, Mr. Gordon ?” she 








interrupted, with a musical laugh. “Have you been 
casting my horoscope, and come to reveal the secrets 
of the future ?” 

He crushed his straw hat in his hands, from an irre- 
sistible impulse to destroy something, and dashed to- 
ward the door. The consciousness of all he was losing 
rushed over him; he turned and cried : 

“Oh! Hetty, Hetty! tell me you are not in earn- 
est.” 

“Mr. Gordon,” said she, quietly, “ Hetty Flint is 
dead! I went to her funeral, poor, homeless, nameless 
outcast that she was. Don't mistake me for her. I 
assure you I am a very different person.” 

She swept him one of her bewildering curtsies 
and disappeared through the double doors. 

Gordon darted out of the honse. At the gate he met 
the duke, who greeted him with his blandest bow and 
smile, looking about ten miles away all the time; the 
artist gave him one frenzied look, and insane curse, 
and sped down the hill. 

A few days after, the cholera broke out at the Baths; 
one of the grand-duchess’s women died with it. The 
people were mad with fear, and they started from the 
place by any conveyance that offered. Fabulous sums 
were paid even for donkey carts, and more than one 
countess rode in them, whilst numberless exquisites 
made the journey to Lucca on foot. 

Laurence Gordon was not a very courageous man 
where infectious diseases were concerned; he roused 
himself from his despair, and fled like the resr. 

A few miles from the Baths, he succeeded in hiring 
a superannuated mule, and trotted on at the best pos- 
sible gait. 

The rush of wheels made him turn his mule to the 
side of the road; he looked up. The Duke D’Asti’s 
caléche was passing, with him and the old princess 
and Hetty side by side, all merry and gay as if there 
were no such thing as cholera in the world. They 
saw him, waved their hands, and disappeared; the 
artist and the mule had the road to themselves once 
more. 

That autumn, Hetty married the duke; she had 
fulfilled her destiny. 

Ste leoked very happy, and I believe she was; 
certainly, she made the jolliest duchess imaginable. 

When the war in Italy broke out, she forced her 
husband, over whom she had the most thorough eon- 
trol, to espouse the cause of the insurgents, and she 
devoted all her energies to their aid. 

She was taken prisoner in the Neapolitan dominions 
and detained for some time, but she only considered 
that an agreeable adventure. 

The last time I heard from her she was with her 
husband in Paris, courted and adored enough to have 
contented Venus. Being a hopeful woman, she had 
still faith in Italy, and the prominent desire of her 
heart, just then, was to fight in one of Garibaldi’s regi- 
ments or box the Queen of Naples’ ears. Either tri- 
umph would satisfy her, as the culminatien of her 
destiny, and, from choice, I think, she would have 
taken her bit of femimine revenge upon the royal 
lady. F. L. B. 





In the Miscellaneous Estimates for this year is an 
item of £280 for the telegraph to Balmoral. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SIAMESE KinGs.—T wo magnifi- 
cent swords, one of gold and the other of silver, in- 
tended as presents to the two Kings of Siam by the 
President of the United States, were brought to South- 
ampton by the steamer Bremen, and consigned to the 
United States consul at that port, who has to for- 
ward them to the East by the Oriental mail packet. 


New Bioop.—Beauty is a joy to those who possess 
it in their own persons and to those who possess it 
not, for it is not forbidden to the irretrievably ugly to 
admire it or even to win and appropriate it in the 
person of otners. It has often occured in the annals of 
royal or ancient houses, that after a succession of 
interested and loveless marriages, by which the 
members have incredibly deteriorated both in appear- 
ance and reality, some nameless beauty, possibly of 
different race and country, has been adopted by mar- 
riage into the family, and a fair, robust, and healthy 
offspring has been the fortunate result. The crossing 
ef different races has often been followed by similar 
effects. Probably some of the loveliest faces in the 
world are to be found among the blue-eyed, black- 
haired men and women ia some districts of the west 
of Ireland, where there has been a considerable ad- 
mixture of the Iberian Celtic blood. Specimens 
equally perfeot, though differing in type, are frequent 
in South Spain, where some remnant of Moorish 
blood plainly lingers. The mixed English and 
Spanish stock also produces examples of very perfect 
beauty, and likewise the English and Italian, though 
of a less noble type. ‘That of the English with Greek 
is less fortunate; the men especially, however well 
they may look in their national costume, are smal, 
sallow, and insignificant in appearance, when attired 
in our dress, and standing side by side with English- 
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men. As regards the lineal transmission of beauty, it 
is popularly supposed to be most censtant from the 
father’s side, other qualities being derived from the 
mother. A handsome man rarely fails to have hand- 
seme children ; but there live in the memory of most 
people, women of singular personal loveliness, whose 
daughters present but faded and shadowy likenesses, 
resembling the mother as water resembles wine.— 
From “ Hereditary Transmission of Qualities.” 








HOW I WAS CURED OF LOVE. 





Art the age of thirteen I was eent to a convent to be 
educated. I was the only child of loving parents; 
but my mother was an invalid, and my father was 
overwhelmed with private and state affairs—for it 
was at the beginning of the revolution which sent 
Louis Philippe into exile, and many a rich man into 


poverty—so they could not attend to my education at | 


home. I had spent my life thus far on the banks of 
the Loire, where our chiteau was situated; and was 
physically strong and well developed, wild in sports 
and untamedin manner. Possessing a vigorous mind, 
my parents clearly foresaw that I must be edu 
I was sent to Versailles. 

How well I remember the morning I left my home. 
Tt was scarcely light when “Bonne’’ dressed me in 
my new clothes and prepared me for the journey. As 
soon as my toilette was completed, I stepped out upon 
my balcony and looked eagerly through the thick 
trees away down the road to see if the diligence was 
not in sight, although it was not due for two hours. 
The early morning—the sweet summer air—inspired 
me with a wild ardour—a deeper love for all I was to 
leave. I flew to my mother and kissed her eyes open, 
and then to my father, telling him I was all ready to 
go; and then, although I had bid everything good- 
bye the evening before, I ran to the garden and 
gathered my arms full of flowers, which scattered the 
dew profusely in my face. 
trees to the fisi-pond, saying good-bye to the finny 
family, who came the surface tlie moment I appeared. 
Then to the hounds, unleashing them that they might 
be near me until the last moment. Then to the 
stables, where my pony gave me a neighing salute. I 
patted him tenderly as 1 gave him many injunctions 
—to trot easily with mamma, but surely not to forget 
the fancy gait I had tanght him, &c. 

When the diligence was first seen a mile away, I 
was on the tower of the chateau, surrounded by the 
hounds. I waved my hands around, saying, “ Good- 
bye everything and everybody! 
see you some day!” 

How well I remember my mother’s sweet, tearful 
face as she waved her last adieu from lier invalid’s 


chair upon the piazza, as with weeping eyes, yet | 


happy heart—crack of whip and postilion’s ‘“‘ whoop” 
—we dashed away. My father accompanied me, and 
at the end of two days I was introduced to the lady 
superior, assigned my studies, and little white dormi- 
tory bed, bid my father good-bye, and was very happy 
at the change in my life. 

Everything seemed so plain, neat and quiet that I, 
for the first time, felt awkward and ashamed of my- 
self. But I tried to imitate the most graceful and 
beautiful young ladies, and was soon interested in 
my studies, which absorbed all my time and atten- 
tion. 

Two years elapsed, during which time my parents 
came to visit me once. They were well pleased with 
my progress and behaviour. During this time the 
only remarkable event which happened to me in my 
studious, mechanical life was this. One night, about 
midnight, long after the lamp at the end of the dormi- 
tory was extinguished, and when the reom was dark, 
I felt a breath upon my cheek, and a low, convulsive 
voice close to my ear sobbing my name. As there 
was nothing to fear in our quiet abode, I was not at 
all alarmed, but put out my arms, drawing the warm 


cheek to mine, which I discovered was wet with | 


tears. 

“ It is little Pauline,” whispered the soft voice; “do 
not be afraid.” 

“No dear,” I replied ; 
the little pet?” 

Now, the whisperer was a year older than myself, 


but was always called “ Pétite Pauline,” because of her | 


small figure, and was a universal favourite throughout 
the school—amiable as she was pretty. 

* Oh, Félicie,” she said, 
not know whether it is because I’m so happy or so 
miserable. 
tell it to.” 

“ Tell what to, little one?” I gently asked. 

She crept closer to my side, and with our arms 
areund each other, and aiter waiting a long time for 
her sobbing to subside, she asked ; 

“ Did you ever love any one, Félicie? ” 

“ Why, yes, my dear—very much indeed.” 


“ Then, perhaps, you cau sympathize with me, I: 


‘Then through the chestnut | 


I'll come back to | 


“ but what is the matter with | 


“T cannot sleep, and I do | 


I can only cry, and long for some one to | 


have longed to tell you ever since I came back from | 
vacation ; for you seem so great and noble, and know | loved him; and as I could not be near him, I took to 
so much. Have you not noticed how much I looked | 


at you, for I thought you might comfort me a little in 
this separation; and then I imagined your eyes look 
like his, only his are so deep and beautiful! ” 

| Here she fell sobbing again, exclaiming : 

“ Oh, I cannot tell—indeed I cannot! ” 

She had told it already, and I told her I would keep 
her secret; but that when I told her I loved some one 
I meant only papa and mamma. 

“Well, you see,” said she, mournfully, “I have 
none to hate and I told him so; but he said he would 
love me as much as Papa, mamma, and everyone else. 
And I know he will.” 

My idea of the tender passion was a very vague 
one; but after “ Pétite Pauline’s” sweet little story of 
love, I, more than once, thought that if being in love 
| would make me as lovely and sweet-tempered as she, 
I should not object to it myself. But whem should I 

? 


love 

So I set myself to remembering all the young 
gentlemen I knew; and, as my circle was limited, I 
could only think of a cousin, far removed, who used 


cated. | to come to our house very often, and whom I was 


always very fond of. And now I was going home to 
spend the vacation, and was invited to spend a fort- 
—_ at my aunt's house in Paris, whose protégé he 


“fe atintpiniue mind been occupied with study, 
that I had never given much thought to the great 
city so near. But twenty-four hours in the gay 
metropolis completely turned my head and changed 
my heart. 

I arrived in Paris in the afternoon. 
residence was in the faubourg St. Germain. 

Towards evening, as I was standing on the balcony 
overhanging the garden next the street, enraptured 
with the gay scene before me, my attention was drawn 
to a young gentleman standing just outside the gate, 
talking to some one. His back was towards me, but 
his fine figure and graceful, yet earnest gesticulation 
attracted me to him, and when at length he turned 
and entered the gate—raised his eyes, and recognized 
me, lifting his hat—I felt a strange leaping of the 
heart and such a j+y that I could scarcely speak, when 
my aunt brought him in, saying : 

“ Félicie, here is your Cousin Leon.” 

I was astonished and confused—scarcely believing 
this was the little boy with whom I had romped and 
played so many times, so changed was he. Four 
| years my senior, and just the age when boy fast 
merges into man, he received me cordially, kissing 
me as he had always done, and talked about the old 
chateau, the horses, hounds and fish. 

I could say but little, so ill at ease was I in the pre- 
sence of so fine a gentleman. ‘Tall, well-made, with 
fair, rosy complexion, set off with black, waving hair, 
and great dark eyes to match; a high nose and full 
coral lips. Then he wore a moustache, small, silken 
and black—to me the most formidable feature abeut 
his face. 

What a glorious evening was that! It seemed that 
I had just entered a paradise; but Leon did not seem 
half so happy as I; and then I remembered how 
bearish he had sometimes been to me; but now s0 
changed and beautiful. 

That was a memorable day, as it was the last my 
heart ever knew of girlish quiet and repose. 

It was long past midnight before I closed my 
eyes, so filled was my mind with sweet and happy 
thoughts. 

In the morning I met Leon in the drawing-room, 
and my young-lady pride was considerably piqued at 
his giving me a pinch and a race around the table, 
instead of the deferential manner I thought my age 
deserved. 

I had practised dignity a full half-hour before com- 
ing down. In vain I straightened up to appear tall, 
and looked very sober when I wanted to laugh. 

Had I maintained this prudish manner it would, 
perhaps, have been better for me. But he cared noth- 
ing for my coldness and airs, and treated me in the 
same frank, beyish way, which, at the end of a week, 
took all the conceit out of me and made me his com- 
plete slave. Wewent all over Paris together, and 
| when I left, at the end of a fortnight, I cried and 
could not look Leon in the face. 
| Iwas overjoyed to be again at home—to be with 
my mother, who loved me so fondly—and my father, 
who was so indulgent; and for a few days enjoyed 
my pony, the dogs, walks and rides; but soon fell 
into moeds, which made my mother say, “ How wou- 
| derfully two years has changed my child!” 

Dear mamma! she did not know that it was the 
| two weeks in Paris, rather than two years in the con- 

vent! Neither did I know it then, but see it now. 
| I had had too much study, and net enough romping 
| and mixing with the outer world; so that when the 
sun-glass of circumstance drew love's warm rays upon 
me, my inflammable heart was all afire. 


My aunt’s 











I doubted not that Leon loved me as ardently as I 


reading romances, always making liim the hero and 
| myself the heroine. I longed to return to school, for 
the sole reason that I hoped to see him as I passed 
through Paris. 

When accused of moodiness by my parents, I re- 
plied that it was for want of some young companion 
to ride and walk with ; adding, in a very indifferent 
manner, that even Leon would do! It was decided 
that aunt and he should be invited to spend the next 
vacation with us. 

Again I bade them good-bye, stopped over a day in 
Paris, meeting Leon with joy, and parting in misery, 
and again immersed myself in study. He had upon 
this occasion, as we were riding in the Bois de 
Boulogne, said something about love, but I was so 
agitated that for the life of me I could not remember 
what it was. 

This year was longer than the first two. But the 
summer came at last, and I was at home, and Leon 
was there. 

For a few days, I was perfectly happy ; but he was 
80 unimpressible, and at times so distant, that my 
vacation was about equally divided between hope and 
despair. Then the wretched idea crept into my head 
that Leon did not love me as I loved him. 

In the midst of this early distrust, he was called 
suddenly to Paris, and I was left in a most uncertain 
and unhappy state. I could bear no ny, not 
even my mother's, unless she speke of him, although 
she never suspected the passion that was consuming 


me. 

I walked enly where he had walked—rode only 
where he had ridden. How I wept when » sudden 
shower obliterated his footprints in the dusty road, 
and secretly changed my pillows that I might sleep 
where his head had rested. I would not permit the 
knot to be untied with which he had leashed the 
leading hound, until the poor animal was almost dead 
from inactivity. I imitated his voice in singing until 
I became frightfully hoarse. I also took to eating 
tomatoes and onions, a dish most obnoxious to me, 
and invariably made me ill. In fact, I did every- 
thing a peor, silly, love-sick girl could do; and after 
all, was most miserable. 

Had I confided in my mother, as I should have 
done, how much misery she could have saved me! 

Again I returned to the convent; but how hateful 
everything and everybody looked, ‘for I had passed 
through Paris and had not seen Leon, who was absent 
attending to the affairs of his aunt. I refused to walk 
with my teachers, or young ladies, and only wished to 
be alone, to brood over my consuming love. Had it 
been reciprocated, like Pétite Pauliue’s, I could have 
confided it to some friend; but no woman, however 
young, is apt to confess a one-sided love to any one. 
But my weak heart magnified all his kind actions 
towards me, and framed some excuse for his indiffer- 


enee. 

Oh, if he would only write me just one word! 
At last, it came—a letter, and in his own dear hand. 

When Sister Agnes handed it to me, she said : 

“It is postmarked Paris, but I should think it was 
your own handwriting!” 

Well might it look like mine, for how zealously had 
I tried to imitate his penmanship. 

I snatched the precious missive, and ran up to the 
dormitory, as most likely to be alone there. But I was 
disappointed, and so I went to many different rooms 
with the same ill success, determined to let it remain 
for ever unread rather than endure another’s presence 
when the seal was broken. 

At last, I bethouglht myself of the lumber-room, 
away up under the roof. Up I flew, or rather crawled, 
for it was approached by dark, narrow passages. I 
entered, and fastened the door by dragging a trunk 
and barrel against it. But it was too dark to see to 
read. WhatshouldI do? Every moment seemed an 
eternity, which kept me from a knowledge of my 
f 


ate. 

Suddenly I espied, away up in one corner, a slender 
thread of light coming through the slate roof. I 
stumbled over the old boxes and trumpery, with both 
hands upon my bosom, lest I should lose the dear 
letter that was pressed against my swelling heart. I 
held it up to the light, and could scarcely read the 
superscription. 

So intense was my emotion, aggravated by the long 
delay, that I was really afraid that | should die before 
I read the words which would bid me live. But my 
mind hit upon a plan; and I broke an aperture in the 
roof, with a piece of an old broken chair, which let in 
a stream of sunlight as large as.a napoleon. 

After kissing the seal again and again, I tore the 
letter open, and letting the sunlight stream upon the 
page, I read, while my heart suspended its pulsation, 
the following: 

“Dear Fevicrs,—I think of entering the navy— 
of leaving France for four years. It may be for the 
best, but oh! it almost breaks my heart. I know you 
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who are so strong, will think me weak; but I cannot 
help it. Can I confide to you my precious. preciors 
secret ? “ LEon.” 

He loved me! That was eneugh. I answered im- 
mediately as follows : 

* Anything, dear ‘Leon, is safe with—FrLicte.” 

But the anxious days grew into weeks, and weeks 
multiplied themselves into months, and no other word 
came... 1 could not study. I grew pale and listless. 
I could neither walk, sleep, nor eat. ‘The doctor was 
consulted, and I was sent home. 

As the train neared the great city, I grew well and 
styeng. I felt the blood warming my lips and cheeks 
again, and could have walked a league to see him but 
fer a moment—to hear his voice—to touch his hand. 

My aunt received me with great affection and 


“ How shocked Leon will be to see you so ill!” 

I wondered if he had confided to her the secret of 
his love, but oh, I wondered still more if he was there, 
or had indeed left France. But I could not ask, so 
closely clung my heart to hope, and so dreaded the 
worst. 

I was reclining upon the sofa, when my keen ear 
caught a step—his step—in the passage, upon the 
stairs; and the next moment the door opened, and he 
stood before me. 

I could not speak or look at him, se I shut my eyes, 
and held out my white hand to him. He, too, was 
silent, but kissed me in a geatler manner than ever 
before. 

The warm tears stole from under my closed eyelids, 
as at last I murmured: 

“ You did not go ?” 

“No,” he answered; and after a momentary pause, 
said, ‘‘ But how changed you are, Félicie! I am very 
sorry to see you so ill.” 

Here aunt came into the room. 

They did all they could to make me comfortable 
and cheerful. I was unable to go on, and decided to 
spend a week with them. 

Leon was never so kind to me, and several times 
seemed on the eve of making the declaration I knew he 
must. 

One evening, the last before I left, when we were 
alone, which occurred rarely, as my aunt seemed so 
solicitous for my recovery that she seldom quitted my 
side, after a long silence, he exclaimed, in a low, chok- 
ing voice, as he took my hand: 

“ Pélicie, I long to tell you, but—I—I cannot!” 

He rushed out of the room as he muttered : 

“ You will think me a fool—a fool!” 

T saw him no more that night; but I was happy— 
oh, so happy. I fally trusted time to bring about the 
dénouement, whieh was now inevitable, and I believed 
must come before I left for home. In the morning we 
chatted and laughed at the breakfast-table, although I 
detected an abstraction in Leon, which required great, 
very great exertion to overcome. The carriage was 
at the door. As he put my shawl about my shoulders, 
I saw the tears in his eyes. Still he spoke not—and 
I began to tremble lest he might fail. He accompanied 
me alone to the train. We scarcely spoke a word, 
although he tried several times, but failed. Arriving 
at the dep6t we were obliged to wait in the reception- 
room twenty minutes before the train left. We were 
alone. He attended to all my baggage, adjusting and 
arranging everything so kindly, still maintaining his 
silence. At length I said, in a careless way, for I 
was determined at the last to be surprised: 

“ Well, cousin Leon, I shall never forget your kind- 
ness to me—never !” 

« Do not mention it,” he replied, abstractedly. 

“But I should be ungrateful if I did not,” I re- 
joined. 

At this he broke out, taking both my hands: 

“ You see, Félicie, I am changed now 3g 

“ But you have always been kind to me,” I said. 

“No, [ haven't! I’ve been a cross old bear! and 
everything else disagreeable,—I see it now. But love 
zoftens all hearts.” 

I could scarcely breathe. I could not speak. The 
longed-for moment had at last arrived. 

“For, dear cousin mine, I am in love!” he added. 

“In love?” I repeated, as if I had not the least 
idea of such a thing. 

“Yes, Félicie, in love—madly in love! and with 
the dearest girl in all the world!—the very dearest !” 

I could feel the radiance of his face beaming upon 
me, yet I dared not raise my eyes ; but, to assist him 
somewhat, I inquired, with the last remnant of a 
breath : 

“ Al! pray whe is she?” 

“You know her very well, Félicie; very well in- 
deed!” 

“ Me?” I demanded. 

“Yes; you!” he replied, earnestly. 

“ Why !—why—Leon!” I stammered out, 

He drew nearer and whispered tremulously in my 
ear; 

“ fer name—her name is—‘ Petite Pauline!” 








I staggered back tu a seat as he continued : 

“And it is fer her sake I have been so amiable to 
you! She told me what a good girl you were, and so 
ill of late, and thinks you stady too much, and that I 
must take very good care of you when you came.” 

Now, was not that a severe dose for one to take? 
But it cured me! 

And now, as I write, Pauline’s children and mine 
are playing with the hounds upon the lawn, in front of 
the chateau, where they come every summer. My 
husband is her cousia, and Leon’s partner, and I both 
respect and love him. E. J. M. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN GERMANY. 





I was present, very recently, at a German marriage, 
and it may be interesting to your fair readers to know 
how these matters are managed. The ceremony was 
according to the rites of the Lutheran Church, and 
took place net in a church, but in the house of the 
father of the bride. 

The day before, the civil contract was signed in 
presence of the city municipal representatives, and the 
signing of the formal declaration of the two persons 
attested by witnesses, is, according to the Prussian 
law, a legal marriage. It does not even require the 
religious confirmation, but of course with’ the Ger- 
man Protestants this is never dispensed with. 

After the signing of the contract there was a small 
family dinner, in which the newly-united couple, in 
the civil sense, had the usual honours of congratula- 
tion; but on the same evering—that is, the day 
before the marriage service—there was a ball, fully 
and fashionably attended by leading families in Co- 
logne. 

There were some specialities about the ball worthy 
of record. In the first place, the band (a first and a 
second violin, a tenor, a clarionet, and a bass) was 
concealed by a kind of bower of plants placed in pots ; 
it was, in fact, a complete screen, behind which I took 
the liberty of peeping, and found an ample supply of 
cakes and wine for the players. 

The ball was opened with a Polonaise, in which all 
the company coupled, marched in and out a fine suite 
of rooms, and performed divers military mancuvres 
preparatory to the refreshments @ la Russe. Waltzes 
abounded, galops were sparing, quadrilles frequent. 

The old as well as young danced, being only a 
question of degree; the elders discoursed most elo- 
quent music in one of the rooms as to the qualities of 
divers choice wines—those of the Moselle predomi- 
nating. 

But then the refreshments to English eyes appeared 
the most singular. A regular Italian fish-salad 
(herrings) well acidulated, oiled, and garlicked, was 
served in shells, at times handed round with glasses 
of wine and slices of brown bread. 

Then, at a later period, eame “ bouillons” in large 
cups, whilst on the regular tables were slices of 
tongue, ham, veal, and the inevitable sausage. These 
were eaten with rolls cut in two, each consumer, 
making his own sandwich, Ices were also served 
but the Italian salad seemed to hit most the popular 
taste. 

The ball was kept up till nearly three, the eivilly- 
contracted couple remaining to the last. On the 
marriage day the company, in full evening dress as- 
sembled in the ground-floor of one of the best houses 
in Cologne. An altar had been erected, a table on a 
raised platform, and on the former were a small cruci- 
fix and two ordinary parlour candlesticks, On aplate 
on the altar were two rings. On each side of this 
altar were rows of small trees, plants, flowers, &c. 
Before the altar a rich carpet was spread, and on 
which was placed, for the couple to kneel, a rug 
worked by one of tlie bride’s fair friends, 

‘Lhe arrangement of the relations and friends dif- 
fered from our mode; on the two sides were all the 
ladies together, grouped nearest the altar, and the 
gentlemen stood massed together below the fair and 
favoured circle. 

At nearly one o’clock the clergyman entered with 
his vicar from an ante-room, and stoed on the altar; 
before him were the civilly-married, who entered 
without procession of best friend and bridesmaids, 
The pastor (the Rev. Dr. Griineisen, of Stuttgard, one 
of the most celebrated preachers of the German 
Lutheran Church) then delivered a sermon or ex- 
hortation based on a text from the Bible. 

He addressed éach one of the affianced separately, 
aud a more eloquent and powerful discourse I never 
listened to, bringing tears into the eyes of all the 
auditory. What rendered it more touching was that 
it was his own son, Auguste Griineisen, of Rome, 
who was the betrothed—the lady was Clara Oramer, 
the daughter of a distinguished retired advocate. 

After the sermon was ever, prayers were read, Jae 
coupling, the joining tegether, was almost as in the 
English Church, but there was this exgeptional 





incident, that there are two rings, one for the husband 
and one for the wife, each presenting the other with 
the signet of union. Moreover, to the couple was 
presented a copy of the Bible. 

The bride was dressed in a rich white silk dress 
with long lace veil, the hair dressed with orange 
blossoms, myrtles, etc. She had a superb bouquet of 
the choicest flowers and smallest plants, remarkably 
well disposed as to colours. It may be added that she 
is handsome, admirable, and rich. Happy Auguste! 

When the ceremonial was ended, at which, by the 
way, the pastor of the parish was also present and 
“assisted,” as also the Rev. Mr. Edward Griineisen, 
son of the Hoffrediker of Stuttgard, and recently 
nominated his vicar, or, as we should say, curate, thero 
was a general embracing of relatives and friends, and 
then the party adjourned to the drawing-room, where 
a splendid banquet was served, combining every 
luxury in the way of game, a wild-boar's head figur- 
ing as a centre-bit; fish of the Rhine and beyond tho 
Rhine, entrees, hors d'’ouvres, confitures, poultry, 
dessert of the rarest kind, etc. etc. 

The banquet lasted upwards of four hours, the 
family toasts being given, and then the guests propos- 
ing some health, without any organization, the speaker 
simply tapping his glass to command attention. 

The place of honour was assigned to a venerable 
lady in her 76th year, the mother of the father of the 
bride. It was pleasing to see the affectionate interest 
with which she was regarded, and also to remark that 
she was in a full possession of her faculties, 

The married couple left for Rome at an early hour, 
and after a promenade in the gardens of the house, 
coffee being served in the open air, some dancing of 
the young ladies and gentlemen who were unmarried 
finished the day's festivities before ten o’cloek. 

One curious and interesting feature of the banquet 
was, that telegrams were received from time to time, 
from all parts of Germany, and one from Rome, which 
reached Cologne in less than four hours, and these 
congratulatory telegrams were read aloud te the com- 
pany. Between fifty and sixty persons sat down to 
dinner, chiefly relatives and near friends, many coming 
from long distances to be present. 

The Germans are most affectionate in their domestic 
relations. There was a simplicity of manners almost 
amounting to primitiveness, which reminded one of 
the family gatherings of old, wherein heartiness and 
— reign in the place of frigidity and form- 
ality. 





THe Maryvesone Cricker Cius.—According to 
announcement, a meeting took place on Friday, April 
8, at Willis’s Rooms. Lord Suffield, the president of 
the club, stated the object of the meeting was to con- 
sider tlie policy of the effort now being made by mem- 
bers of the Marylebone Club to become the sole ten- 
ants of Lord’s Cricket-ground. M. Fitzgerald, the 
hon. sec., remarked that the Marylebone Club ought to 
be the recognized head of cricket, as the Jockey Club 
was of racing. Mr. Dark had expressed himself will- 
ing to relinquish his interest in Lord’s ground; but, 
for buying this interest and to obtain a new lease of 
ninety-nine years, nearly £20,000 would be required 
This sum was proposed to be raised by donations from 
members of the club, by life memberships of £30 each, 
and by debentures bearing interest at 5 percent. The 
Hon. R. Grimston remarked upon the necessity for 
improvements in the ground, and better accommoda- 
tion-for spectators as well as non-playing members of 
the club. The hon. gentlemen moved the above reso- 
lutions, which were seconded by Lord Charles Russell. 
Previous to the dissolution of the meeting, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald announced several handsome donations, among 
which were £100 from the Earl of Sefton, the like sum 
from the Earl of Suffield, and £50 from the Hon. 
Spencer Ponsonby. 


Tue PRANKS OF A JACKDAW.—T he visitors to Ilkley 
Wells have been much amused of late by the freaks 
of a tame jackdaw. Nota conveyance travels to the 
village but “Jack” is sure to be there to receive tho 
visitors, acting, in fact as if he were the master of the 
ceremonies for the place. “Jack” is a frequent 
attender at the parish church, but his vagaries in 
that sacred edifice were so extraordinary as to lead to 
an edict beiyg promulgated by the authorities that ho 
was to be excluded in future. Last Sunday morning 
“Jack” wzain appeared at divine service, to the dis- 
gust of several of the congregation. Intimation of 
the faci; was given to Moses, tiie village bellman, and 
Blue, the rural policeman on duty in the township; 
and fey were instracted to remove the bird. “Jack” 
was, too sharp for them, however, for he actually took 
possession of the pulpit, and amused himself with 
taking an inventery of the contents. When the vicar 
went to the altar “Jack” aliglited on the reading 
desk, and appeared to be busily engaged in studying 
the morning lesson until the sermon was nearly over, 
when his quick eye observed an elderly lady in an 
adjoining pew deposit her gold spectacles on her 
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Prayer-book. In a moment “Jack” was down on the | 
prize, and flew off with his booty to the altar-table, 
where he remained during the remainder of the eer- 
vice. Previous to the communion, Moses and the 
solitary Bobby again attempted to eject the sable in- 
truder, but the daw was not to be done, for he took 
refuge on the top of the organ, and waited there 
until the sacrament was over. The churchwardens 
have since given strict orders that “Jack” is to be 
caged duxing church hours, or else that his life is to 
be sacrificed; but the villagers on the other hand 
declare that they could better spare old Moses or the 
policeman, 








SCIENCE. 





To Restore Fapep Pxorocrarns.—The prints 
should be unmounted by soaking in water for a time, 
and then immersed in a saturated solution of bichlo- 
ride ef mercury, in which they may be left for two or 
three minutes, and afterwards thoroughly washed. 
The change takes place directly they are in the bichlo- 
ride solution. 

THE CENTIGRADE THERMOMETER. 

To grade a thermometer we want two natural 
standards of uniform temperature, and among the 
numerous standards furnished by nature, in the freez- 
ing and boiling points of various liquids, and the 
melting points of different metals, the two best adapted 
to the purpose, are the freezing and the boiling point 
of water. 

The centigrade thermometer makes the freezing 





point of water zero, and the boiling point 100 degrees. 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer is based on a series of | 
errers and blunders. Gabriel D. Fahrenheit was an 
instrument-maker, of Amsterdam, who made some 
important improvements in thermometers about the | 
year 1720. These improvements were suggested by | 
Rémer; and Fahrenbeit has acquired universal fame 
by adopting them. The use of mercury as the liquid 
was a good thing; but the fixing of the zero point 
and the graduation of the scale were both absurd. 
The space between the freezing and boiling points 
was divided into 180 degrees, on what grounds no- 
body knows; and the zero was fixed at 32 degrees 
below the freezing point, from the false notion. that at 
= point there was entire absence of heat, or absolute 
cold. 

The centigrade thermometer was devised by Celsius, 
of Sweden, in 1742, and was introduced into France, 
along with the metrical system of weights and mea- 
sures at the time of the Revolution. 


THE EARTH SOME DAY TO BE LIKE THE MOON. 

Dr. FRANKLAND’s lecture at the Royal Institute, 
was “ On the Glacial Epoch,” that period in the earth’s 
history so often referred to by the geologists, when ice, 
in one form or another, covered so large a part of the 
surface. 

As the audience had been surprised, on a former oc- 
casion, by being told that there never had been sucha 
thing as boiling water, so were they surprised when 
Dr. Frankland gave forth, as the argument of his lec- 
ture, that the sole cause of the phenomena of the 
glacial epoch was a higher temperature of the ocean 
than that which obtains at present. 

It sounds like a paradox to say, the hotter the sea, 
the more ice will there be on the land; but hear the | 
new theory propounded by Dr. Frankland. 

Nature's apparatus for producing ice on agreat scale 
are, an evaporator, a condenser, and a receiver. An | 





through her cooling, and that the ocean which once 
flo over its surface has been entirely swallowed 
by the cracks occasioned by the coeling. 

The gulfs formed by the oracks he calculates as 
fourteen and a half million cubic miles in capacity— 
room enough and to spare for the unfortunate moon's 
ocean, supposing the quantity of water to have been 
the same in proportion as that on our earth. 

It is a melancholy prospect; but Dr. Frankland 
says: “If such be the present condition of the moon, 
we can scarcely avoid the conclusion, that a liquid 
ocean can only exist upon the surface of a planet so 
long as the latter retainsa high internal temperature. 
The moon, then, becomes to us a prophetic picture of 
the ultimate fate which awaits our earth. when, de- 
prived of an external ocean, and of all but an annual 
rotation upon its axis, it shall revolve round the sun, 
an arid and lifeless wilderness—one hemisphere ex- 
posed to the perpetual glare of a cloudless sun, the 
other shrouded in eternal night. 

To enable our readers to apprehend Dr. Frankland’s 
argument the better, we give the leading points: 

1. The effects of the glacial epoch were felt over 
the entire globe. 

2. It (the glacial epoch) occurred at a geologically 
recent period. 

3. It was preceded by a period of indefinite duration, 
in which glacial action was either altogether wanting, 
or was at least comparatively insignificant. 

4. During its continuance, atmospheric precipitation 
was much greater, and the height of the snow-line 
considerably less than at present. 

5. It was followed by a period extending to the 
present time, when glacial action became again in- 
significant. 


ConcreTE.—I believe that I have obtained reliable 
information relative to the materials and the propor- 
tions for making concrete to construct the walls of 
pits and other buildings. The materials are fine 
sandy gravel, washed or screened pretty fine, and 
goodlime. The proportiens are three of gravel and 
one of lime. I may add that it is by no means neces- 
sary to lay it all on at once. Indeed, we find it 
better that the lower part of the walls be allowed to 
get firm before any more is put upon it.—R. 

THE ARMSTRONG GUNS AT KAGOSIMA. 

ApmtrRaL Kuper’s official report on the perform- 
ance of the Armstrong gun in the action at Kagosima, 
moved for by Admiral Duncombe, has been published 
pursuant to an order of the House of Commons, -of 
April 5. 

Admiral Kuper’s own remarks are confined to a few 
lines introducing returns from the Euryalus, Coquette, 
Perseus, Argus, and Racehorse. 

On board the Euryalus there were five 110-pounder 
Armstrongs, and eight 40-pounders. After thirty-five 
rounds had been fired at Kagosima from one of the 
first-named guns, the vent-piece broke off at the neck, 
the rear chock of the carriage was broken, and the 
carriage itself much shaken and cracked. From the 
time the gun had been on board 38 rounds in all had 
been fired from it, and 8 blanks. The remaining four 
110-pounders were fired respectively 10, 9, 7, and 6 
times at Kagosima, and are not reported as damaged. 

The same may be said of two of the 40-pounders, 
which were fired at the town or forts 9 and 13 times 
respectively. After 12 rounds from one of the other 
40-pounders, the following was the condition of the 
gun, according to the official report : 

“ Vent-piece split; about 2 inches broken off one of 
lands, about a foot from seat of shot, lower part.” The 


ocean at a high temperature isa grand evaporator ; the | number of rounds fired from this gun from the time it 
dry air of the upper regions of the atmosphere into | had been on board was 13, and 13 blanks. Another 


which the warm vapour ascends, is the condenser; 
the mountains, which were probably one-fourth 
higher in the glacial epoch than now, are the re- | 
ceivers. 

The evaporation from the ocean being enormous, | 
there was a constant precipitation of condensed va- | 
pour on the mountains, where it froze and accumu- | 
lated in the form of ice, crept down the sides ef the 
mountains, and overspread the whole of the land; and | 
these overwhelming masses of ice it which when left 
their traces on rocks, along the sides of valleys, and | 
transported huge boulders from far-distant regions, | 
and furnished for scientific students some of the most | 
remarkable of geological phenomena. 

As the earth cooled more and more, the ey..poration 
from the sea diminished, and in proportion as supply 
failed on the reeeivers, the ice and snow disappeared 
from the valleys and lowlands, and tle present state 
of things prevailed. 

The cooling process is still going on, and when it! 
has fallen toa certain amount, stupendous cracks ane! 
rents will take place in the granite which constitutes > 
so large a portion of the shell or crust of our globe, | 
and the present and fruitful earth on which we lived 


| 40-pounder had its vent-piece split after thirteen 


rounds; number of rounds fired while on board 15, 
and 12 blanks. The next gun had the handles blown 
off, and the vent-piece and hammer blown away 
after the ninth discharge at Kagosima; number of 
rounds fired from the time it came on board 11, and 12 
blanks. 

At the eleventh round another gun was in this 
condition; “about an inch broken off two lands a 
foot from seat of shot; vent-piece split; bed and ear- 
riage broken.” This gun had been fired 31 times 


| while on board, and 9 times blank. Ten rounds at | 


Kagosima put the next gun in the fellowing state: 
“Small piece broken off five lands (jamming each 
other), about nine inches from seat of shot; vent-piece 
split.” While on board this weapon Mad been dis- 
cherged 34 times, and 5 times blank. 

The last of the eight 40-pownders not yet noticed 
appears to have been hors de combat before the Euryalus 
opened upon Kagosima. It had fired 62 shots and 5 
bianks altogether while on board, and its condition is 
described as “ neck of vent-piece blewn away ; hammer 
olown off.” 

There was only one Armstrong gun on board Co- 


will become even as the moon; such Dr. Frankland | quate, a 110@-povader, which had been fired altogether 


says, is the fate in store for us. 


- 87 tines (including 2 blanks), and 37 times at Kago- 
He believes that themoon has gone completely sima, : 


cept in respect of the non-fitting of the high 
(gauge caps, which caused delay after each round in 
wedging out the vent piece. 

There were five 40-pounder Armstrongs on board 
Perseus, one of which had the vent-piece blown up 
after about 80 rounds, and another meeting with the 
same disaster after 15 rounds. On examination, it 
was found that in each case the breech-screw was back 
a thread or two after the accident, although asserted 
to have been screwed up before firing. 

The Argus had one 110-pounder and two 12- 
pounders at Kagosima. From the former 22 shots 
were fired, and 12 and 8 respectively from the two 
latter. The following opinion is expressed by the 
gunner, and approved by the Commander : 

“ Our opinion as to the efficiency of the 110-pounder 
Armstrong gun is, that the vent-piece continually jam- 
ming, and its great weight is a serious drawback to 
quick firing, and is not a good gun for shot range. 
This does not apply to the 12-pounder, which may be 
fired very quickly, and with precision.” There was a 
6-pounder and a 110-pounder on board the Racehorse. 
The trail of the carriage of the smaller piece broke 
down on the seventeeth round. 

Respecting the 110-pounder, the greatest difficulty 
was experienced in getting it to go off on the first day 
of the attack; it missed fire eight or nine times at a 
time when a rapid fire was of the utmost importance. 
After the fifteenth round the vent-piece got jammed, 
one of the handles broke, and a delay of twenty-five 
minutes was occasioned; and on the secend day the 
vent-piece became jammed twice. “I am of opinion,” 
says Commander E. R. Boxer, “that for general ser- 
vice the 110-pounder Armstrong is not so efficient as 
the 68-pounder.” 

A NEW GUN. 

Mr. James Mackay, timber merchant,’of Liverpool, 
has recently invented a new principle of gunnery, 
which promises to be a dangerous rival to all systems 
extant. 

The principle in all rifled cannon appears to have 
been to allow as little windage as possible, aad to 
make the shot fit the gruoves of the piece, taking from 
them a rotation in its flight. Mr. Mackay, on the other 
hand, has conceived the plan of having the grooves 
so arranged that, while the shot fits closely to their 
outer edge, the groowes are left open for windage. 

By this arangement the it has to travel some feet 
further than the shot, and in doing this imparts a 
rapid and perfect “spin” to it. The shot are of cylin- 
drical form, perfectly smooth, with conical heads, and 
cupped at the other end in proportion, so that each 
shot is perfectly balanced from the centre of its 
length. 

Mr. Mackay in his patent also claims a peculiarity 
in the wadding, which is of sawdust, by which at the 
movement of the first ignition of the powder, the 
elasticity of the wadding moves forward the shot 
slightly ; the effect is that the whole of the powder is 
burnt, and the shock on the breech of the gun con- 
siderably lessened. 

Mr. Mackay has had a gun made upon this prin- 
ciple by the Mersey Steel and Iron Works Company. 
It is of wrought iron, weighs nine tons, has a bore of 
$12 inches, and in other respects corresponds with 
the general features of the ordinary 68-pounder. 
There are twelve grooves, and, as the shot do not 
enter these grooves, it allows of a much sharper 
twist than in ordinary rifled guns. ‘The velocity has 
been found to be 1,640 feet a second; the utmost 
range has not yet been tested. 

Messrs. Laird and Company, of Birkenhead, are 
now building an armour-plated vessel ealled the 
Agincourt, for the Government, and it was agreed to 
test the gun against a section of the side of that 
vessel. The result has been a complete triumph of 
the gun. 

The target eonsisted of an outer plate, 7 ft. square 
and 5} inches thick, of rolled iron; next came 9 
imches of teak, then an inner plate or skin three- 
fourths of an inch thick, then angle-iron and ribbing, 
and finally a backing up with timber-balks and sup- 
ports 18 inches thick. The plates were stated on 
competent authority to be the best that can be made 
of rolled iron. Messrs. Laird supplied the whole, 
and expressed confidence in the strength of the 
target. 

The gun was fired in the presence of Mr, James 
Mackay, Mr. D. Mackay, Mr. Bouek, and ether gentle- 
men, shortly after eight o’clock in the morning. The 
gun was charged with 36lb. of powder and a cast- 
steel shot, weighing 167 lb., made by Messrs. Thomas 
Firth and Son, of Sheffield. The range was 200 
yards. The shot struck the terget with a dull thud 
a little below the bull’s-eye on the right, and in the 
very strongest part, where ft was backed up by the 
rib of the ship's side, the angle-iron, and the timber- 
balk. At the point of impact a perfectly circular hele 





was cut. 
The shot then powdered the teak, passed through 


It is reported npon as a satisfactory gun, ex-| the inner skin and the angle-irem, shattered the 
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‘timber-balk into fragments, antl was picked up 82 
yards beyond the target, together with a circular 
piéoe of the iron armour, about 80 Ib, weight, i had 
carried with it through the back supports. The sand 
showed that it had spun to the last. 

About 70 fragments of iron, bolts, and fragments 
of the inner skin and angle-iron were picked up 100 
yards from the target. The shot, when found, was 
reduced from 13 inches to 11 inches in length, and in- 
creased about an inch and a half in diameter at the 
end which struck the target. ‘The other end was un- 
injured. The whole target was forced back about six 
inches, and so much deranged that more shots were 
not fired. 

Sir John Jones, Captain Fisher, R.N., Captain 
White, R.N., Mr. Nicholson, C.E., Captain Inman, and 
many other gentlemen inspected the gun and targets 
during the morning, and all expressed the greatest 
astonishment at the performances of the gun. The 
shot fired and the portions of the target torn away 
have been exhibited at the Liverpool Exchange, and 
the target will remain on view for some time. No 
further experiments are intended at present. 

PUDDLING BY MACHINERY. 

Messrs, A. BEARDS and Sons, of the Regent Works, 
Bilston, have had in operation for the past three weeks 
a machine for puddling iron, which promises to be a 
great blessing, alike to masters and men. 

The machinery ,is} of very simple construction, 
nominal in its cost, and can be applied to any ordinary 
puddling furnace or series of furnaces, and is the in- 
vention of Mr. Griffiths, the manager of the ironworks 
of Messrs. Eastwood and Son, at Derby, where it has 
been in most successful operation for the past three 
months. We understand that the machine at the 
Regent Works is one of the first that Mr. Griffiths has 
supplied. 

The puddler charges his furnace in the ordinary 
way, but puts in a somewhat larger charge; every 
now and then stirs about the scrap he has put in so 
that each piece may the more completely be exposed 
to the action of the fire; but so soon as the “ melt- 
ing moment” comes, and the hard work of keeping 
the iron curds and whey continually stirred arrives, 
when the puddler should begin to strain back, muscle, 
and nerve, and perspire from every pore of his naked 
skin, he attaches his puddling iron to a long iron bar, 
with a rest that does duty for hands, and which hangs 
suspended in front of the furnace, turns on the steam, 
and immediately the iron bar begins puddling, with a 
measured turn, twist, and poke, which works the iron 
quite clear from the bottom, and out of the jaws of the 
furnace, and puddles it about into the form and con- 
dition that render it agreeable to the shingler ; and all 
this while the puddler takes his ease. He has an iron 
arm that never aches, an iron wrist that is never weary 
of turning, and twisting, and poking, to do all that 
which once so wearied arms and wrists. 

He now plays the part of the man only, and watches 
the machine. To him it is an immense advantage 
that he should with this iron arm and hand be able to 
do more work with less labour. It is much that he 
should be able to put more money in his purse; it 
is more, if be will but wisely use his new position, that 
he should be raised still more above the ranks of the 
mere labourer. 

The regular character of the iron this machine turns 
out is said to be its great characteristic. The Birming- 
ham papers state that Mr. Griffiths has made 270 tires 
from iron puddled by his machine, and all were with- 
out a flaw and of even quality throughout. 


DISEASES OF OVER-WORKED MEN. 

Time was when the very phrase, diseases of over- 
worked men, would have been considered foolish, and 
out of the question ; now, it conveys a truth of 
national importance, which the nation must consider. 
From being a comparatively idlo world, we have of late 
become an insane world on the subject of labour. 

So long as the muscles merely were employed, so 
long little harm was gone; we remained men; now 
we aspire to be gods, and we pay the forfeit of our 
ambition. From over-work we now get a class of 
diseases the most prolonged, the most fatal. The suns 
of our best men go down at noon, and so accustomed 
are we to the phenomenon, that we cease to regard it 
as either strange or out of place. 

It is through the mind now that the body is des- 
troyed by over-work; at all events, it is so mainly. 
The men of intense thought—men of letters, men of 
business who think and speculate, men of state, who 
are ambitious to rule, these men are sacrifices. With 
them, the brain has not merely to act on its own 
muscles, bidding them perform their necessary duties, 
but the one brain must needs guide a hundred other 
brains, and all the muscles thereto appended. 

An electric battery works a sing!e wire from the 
City to Brighton, and does its work well, and goes on 
for some months before it is dead or worn out. Can it 
do the work of a hundred wires? Oh yes, it can, but 
it must have more acid, must wear faster, and will 


ultimately die sooner. We may protect the plates, 
make the battery to an extent self-regenerative as the 
body is; but, in the main, the waste is in excess, 
of the supply, and the wear is as certain as the day. 
Men of letters, men of business who do their busi- 
ness through other hands and do great business, and 
men immersed in politics, suffer much the same kind 
of effects from overwork. They induce in themselves, 
usually, when they suffer from this cause, one or other 
of the following maladies :—Cardiac melancholy, or 
broken heart ; dyspepsia, accompanied with great loss 
of phosphorus from the body; diabetes, consumption, 
paralysis, local and general ; apoplexy, insanity, 
premature old age. 

They also suffer more than other men from the 
effects of ordinary disorders. They bear pain indiffer- 
ently, can tolerate no lowering measures, are left long 
prostrated by simple depressing maladies, and acquire 
in some instances a morbid sensibility which is re- 
flected in every direction; so that briskness of action 
becomes irritability ; and quiet, seclusion and morose- 
ness. ‘They dislike themselves, and feel that they 
must be disliked, and if they attempt to be joyous, 
they lapse into shame at having dissembled, and fall 
again into gloom.—Social Science Review. 

THE MONT CENIS EXCAVATION. 

At the Manchester Geological Society, Mr. Joseph 
Dickinson exhibited a number of specimens taken 
from the rocks now being tunnelled through the 
Savoy side of Mont Cenis. They appeared generally 
to be from metamorphic rocks, and as yet, he believed, 
no granite bad been touched upon. 

The commonest of the specimens was a piece of 
chlorite schist, and that he took from the far end of 
the tunnel, which had then been driven a distance of 
about 1,100 metres. In the neighbourhood there were 
some masses of limestones; but the most interesting 
mineral of all is the coal, which is found associated 
with these metamorphic rocks. It has, he was in- 
formed, been cut through in different places in the 
tunnel, but he himself only saw one, the others being 
walled up. 

Between San Michel and Modane similar coal is 
being worked to supply the district. In thickness it 





is as irregular as the rocks themselves; in one part no 
coal whatever is to be found, but it gradually wedges 

in and extends downwards, and then tapers out again. 
' The thickest he saw was at San Michel, and that was 
about 6 ft. thick, It is anthracite coal, very similar to 
the Welsh anthrac'te. 

There is no regular dip at all in any of these rocks. 
In one part you may see them standing up like a cone. 
As for the coal, it is impossible to say which is the roof 
and which is the floor, and it is sometimes vertical, 
and it dips in such a variety of directions. He ex- 
amined both the roof and floor of some of these seams 
very carefully, and could not find any trace of the 
stigmaria ficoides. Of course, he does not say there are 
none, but he could not find any. He brought away a 
piece of the rock which adjoins the coal, and finds that 
it partakes of the nature of shale. 

There are no stratified rocks near—not more than 
the bedding sometimes met with in metamorphic rocks. 
Neither is the limestone stratified; but it lies in large 
masses, the same as the quartz. The masses are 
partially laminated, and the coal lies imperfectly 
bedded. 

The tunnel will be 12,220 metres long, and it will 
be the greatest work of the time, when completed. 
| He ought, perhaps, to mention that here and there 
| the quartz and limestone, instead of taking the shape 
of solid rock, is like snow or flour, and is used in mak- 
ing the mortar which is used in the tunnel. 








THe Map.Le SuGar Crop or 1864.—From present 
indications there is little doubt that the maple sugar 
crop of 1864 will vastly exceed that made in any pre- 
vious year. The season thus far has been a good one, 
and favourable for the early commencement of opera- 
tions. We have had for the past two weeks a succes- 
sion of sunshiny days and freezing nights. In all pro- 
bability the crop of maple sugar at the north for the 
present year will reach 25,000,000 lbs., worth, at the 
low estimate of 15 cents per lb., 3,750,000 dollars, an 
important item ia the sugar product of the country. 


EXTRAORDINARY STREET SCENE IN TROWBRIDGE. 
—The other evening two respectably-dressed married 
women, were walking along Union Street, in opposite 
directions. When they were about to pass each other 
one “lady” playfully put her parasol in the other’s 
face. To the casual observer this seemed a very 
harmless act, but it had the effect of eliciting some 
remark of a matrimonial nature from the lady inter- 
rupted. Immediately, the owner of the parasol flew 
like a virago at her “lady” friend, seized her by the 
“leading article” in her face, and pulled her about the 
pavement, to the great amusement of the small boys 
who then began to congregate. Losing her hold of 





her friend’s nose, she twined her fingers in ber tresses, 


which, in the mélée, fell ungracefully about her shoul- 
ders, and having got her head into “chancery,” with 
the energy of a thorough-paced pugilist, ‘‘ punched” 
her in such a scientific manner, as to elicit the warmest 
expressions of approval from the aforesaid small boys. 
At this point of the Amazonian conflict, a respectable 
tradesman thought it his bounden duty to call “ time,” 
and separate the combatants, which he did after many 
protestations on either side of a desire to renew the 
conflict the first opportunity. The cause of this un- 
ladylike fracas was some rankling jealousy of long 
standing. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE OCEAN BOTTOM. 

Mr. GREEN, the famous diver, tells singular stories 
of his adventures when making search in the deep 
waters of the ocean. He gives some new sketches 
of what he saw at the “Silver Banks” near Hayti: 

“ The banks of the coral on which my divings were 
made are about forty miles in length, and from ten to 
twenty in breadth. On tlis bank of coral is presented 
to the diver one of the most beautiful and sublime 
scenes the eye ever belicld. 

“ The water varies from ten to one hundred feet in 
depth, and is so clear that the diver can see from two 
to three hundred feet when he is submerged, with but 
little obstruction to the sight. The bottom of the 
ocean, in many places, is as smooth as a marble floor ; 
in otherstit is studded with coral columns, from ten to 
one hundred feet in height, and from one to eighty 
feet in diameter. The tops of those more lofty sup- 
port a myriad of pyramidal pendants, each forming a 
myriad more; giving the reality to the imaginary 
abode of some water-nymph. 

“ In other places the pendants form arch after arch ; 
and as the diver stands on the bottom of the ocean, 
and gazes through these in the deep winding avenue, 
he finds that they fill him with as sacred an awe as if 
he were in some old cathedral, which had long been 
buried beneath ‘old ocean’s wave.’ 

“ Here and there, the coral extends even to the sur- 
face of the water, as if those loftier columns were 
towers belonging to those stately temples that are now 
in ruins. There were countless varieties of diminu- 
tive trees, shrubs, and plants, in every crevice of the 
corals, where the water had deposited the least earth. 
They were all of a faint hue, owing to the pale light 
they received, although of every shade, and entirely 
different from plants I am familiar with, that vege- 
tate upon dry land. One in particular attracted my 
attention; it resembled a sea-fan of immense size, of 
variegated colours, and the most brilliant hue. 

“The fish which inhibited those ‘Silver Banks,’ I 
found as different in kind as the scenery was varied. 
They were of all forms, colours, and sizes—from the 
symmetrical goby, to the globelike sun-fish ; from those 
of the dullest hue to the changeable dolphin; from the 
spots of the lepoard to hues of the sunbeam; from the 
harmless minnow to the voracious shark. Some had 
heads like squirrels, others like cats and dogs; one of 
small size resembled the bull terrier. Some darted 
through the water like meteors, while others could 
scarcely be seen te move. 

“To enumerate and explain all the various kind of 
fish I beheld, while diving on these banks would, were 
I enough of a naturalist so to do, require more than 
my limits will allow, for I am convinced that most of 
the kinds of fish which inhabit the tropical seas can 
be found there. The sunfish, sawfish, starfish, white 
shark, blue or shovel-nose shark, were often seen. 

“ There were also fish which resembled plants, and 
remained as fixed in their position as a shrub; the 
only powers they possessed was to open and shut 
when in danger. Some of them resembled the rose in 
full bloom, and were of all hues. There were the 
ribbon fish, from four to five inches to three feet in 
length ; their eyes are very large, and protrude like 
those of the frog. Another fish was spotted like the 
leopard, from three to ten feet in length. They build 
their houses like beavers, in which they spawn, and 
the male or female watches the egg until it hatches. 
I saw many specimens of the green turtle, some five 
feet long, which I should think would weigh from 400. 
to 500 Ibs.” 





THE REMAINS OF CLARENDON House, PIccApILiy. 
—In Piccadilly, between Bond Street and Berkeley 
Street, stood, in old times, the house of the great Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon. It was afterward sold to Sir 
Thomas Bond, of Peckham. The Clarendon Hotel, 
in Bond Street, preserves the two names. Many 
pedestrians will remember two large Corinthian pilas- 
ters, one on each side of the Three Kings Inn gate- 
way, in Piccadilly, adjoining the old Gloucester 
Hotel: these were the only remaining portions of 
Clarendon House. One of these disappeared a year 
or se since; and now the second has been removed, 
to give place to a “ street-door.” Several correspon- 
dents have observed upon this, and one writes :— 
“Some might attach a degree of interest to a relic 
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connected with the career and times of the famous 

chancellor, and, instead of having it ruthlessly swept 

weuld pos y think an odd nook might be oc- 

cupied by them without disadvantage in some kindred 
ollection.” 





away, 
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“T am on the trail of a deer,” as the fellow said 





when Le stepped on one of the female street-sweepers. 
Gum Arapic.—Somebody says that an Arabian 
shild, before cutting his teeth, can assuredly speak 





Ar an evening party a gentleman carving a chicken 
isked a lady what part she preferred. “I will take a 
foot-handle,” she said. 

BeTTer THAN I Tnovent.—“ And so you have 
married a Mr. Penny,” said a gentleman to a lady of 
1is acquaintance. “No; Mr. Pence,” she replied. 
“ Ah,” said he, “ you have done better than I thought.” 

Days.—A gentleman having asked how many dog- 
days there were in a year, received for an answer, 
that it was impossible to number them, as every dog 
has his day . 

“Six feet in his boots!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 
“What will the importance of this world come to, I 
wonder Why they might as well tell me that he 
had six heads in his hat!” 





Courrrovs.—Sheridan had a very convenient 
formula for acknowledging all the new publications 
that were sent to him: “Dear Sir,—I have received 
your exquisite work, and have no doubt I shall be 
highly delighted after I have read it.” 

A CAPTAIN of a vessel loading coals went to a mer- 
shant’s connting-house, and requested the loan of a 
rake. ‘The merchant, looking towards his clerks, re- 
plied: “I have a number of them, but none I believe 
wish to be handled over the coals.” 

Honxst.—‘‘About twenty-five years ago I began 
business—set up in life—made my grand start. I 
made this resolution at the outset, that I would be 
something or nothing; and I have done it; I have 
lived up to it—I am nothing!” Honest man Mat. 

A coupe of travellers stopping at the Hotel 
Francais, in the city of Cordova, the capital of the 
Argentine Confederation, were surprised and amused 
by noticing on the bill of fare, “ Eggs on horseback ! ” 
Determined to know what it meant, they called for the 
equestrian dish, when it was horse-steak with two 
eggs on the top. 

A Trirteen Dryyer.—Some people, it is said, 
have an objection to thirteen at dinner. Dr. Kitchener 
happened to be one of a company of that number at 
Dr. Henderson's, and on its being remarked, and pro- 
nounced unlucky, he said, “I admit it is unlucky in 
one case.” “ What case is that, doctor?” “ When 
there is only dinner for twelve.” 

Ir is said that Garibaldi naively remarked of the 
legion of photographists who wish to do the general, 
“Would it not be possible for me to give them a 
séance, so that they might photograph me all at 
once?” It would indeed form a pretty idea and a 
good speculation—Garibaldi from all points of the 
com pass. 

Jack Asnore.—The other morning I was hurrying 
down to the wharf, in order to get on board before 
quarters, when I saw a drunken sailor trying to in- 
duce ashore-boatman to take him off. ‘Have you 
any money?” said the wily boatman. “ Money— 
money, you fool!” said Jack, in.a tone of supreme 
ontempt. “If I had money, what the deuce would I 
be going aboard ship for?’ 

Tue Pricosopny or Heat.—Philosopher to sharp 
boy: “What are the properties of heat?” Boy: 
“he chief property is that it expands bodies, while 
heat contracts them.” Philosopher: “Very good; 
give me an example.” Boy: “In summer, when it is 
hot, the day is long; in winter, when it is cold, the 
day is short.” Exit philosopher, lost in amazement 
that so familiar an instance should have so long 
escaped his own observation. 

Lost AND Founp.—A few days since, a newly 
wedded pair just returned to Studley from their honey- 
moon tour, bethought them of renovating the interior 
of their residence, and commenced with sundry articles 
f furniture, which the bride’s granddame had had in 
use for many years without attempting to get them 
cleaned or repaired. One piece of furniture in particular 
—*the old arm-chair”—was fixed upon, but as grand- 
mamma had a strong partiality for this chair, and was 
always sitting in it, the only opportunity to get the 
chair reseated and repolished, was when the old dame 
vacated it. During the vacation the chair was taken 
away and sent to an upholsterer to be cleaned and 
The old lady soon missed her arm-chair, and 
“ Why, I’ve 


stuifed. 
in great alaria anxiously inquired for it. 





dutiful Dorothea. “O dear! Odear! What did you 
do that for without first asking me? (said grandma, 
with a despairing look.) I—I—had—and perhaps I’m 
to blame for not telling you before—1 had (and here 
she dropped her voice to a whisper), 1 had four 
hundred pounds, in bank-notes, in the seating!” <A 
messenger was immediately despatclied to the uphol- 
sterer, but as it was Sunday the chair could not be 
had. Monday morning came, but not a wink of sleep 
had the old lady till she saw her chair once more, and 
found the treasure-trove in the seating all secure. 
Dorothea has persuaded grandma to make a better in- 
vestment of the money, but the old lady “can’t see 
how these here banks can be considered safe, after the 
deluge in Sheffield, and would much rather be left 
sitting on her money!” 
A KNAVAL MONEY LENDER. 

Sam is our ward-room steward; and not content 
with being the prince of stewards, he occasionally does 
a stroke of business in the money-lending way among 
the men. The other day one of the men on the sick- 
list borrowed some money of Sam, which coming to 
the knowledge of the officers, some of them took him 
to task about it. 

“Sam,” ssid the paymaster, “how much interest 
did you charge?” 

** Not much, sir,” said Sam. 

“ Well, how much ?—twenty per cent. ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no, sir.” 

“ Fifteen ? ” 

“No, indeed, sir.” 

“Ten?” 

‘** No, no.” 

“ Well, five, then ?” 

“Good gracious, sir!” exclaimed Sam, in holy 
horror, “ do you take me fora Skylark?” [Shylock, 
he probably meant. | 

“Well, then, how much did you charge?” asked 
the paymaster. 

“* Well, sir, I tells you; I let him have five pounds 
for tree days, and I only charged him two pounds 
interest!” 

“Sam, you scoundrel!” exclaimed the paymaster, 
* you are a Shylock.” 

“But think of de risk, sir,” said Sam, im extenua- 
tion; “think of de risk. Why, de man was in de 
doctor's hands.” 

The laugh that followed at the expense of our 
worthy surgeon may be imagined, not described. 


Two Aldershottians, very young, and very downy 
about the upper lip, who were snugly seated in a first- 
class carriage, finding their cigar-cases empty, at the 
first station they stopped at shouted, “ Mi! here, 
guard, hi!” The guard, an herculean Irishman, with 
a Crimean beard and a Crimean medal, came up 
smiling. “ What is it, gentlemen?” “ Hi—haw—a 
—could you get us some cigaws?” “ We have no 
cigars, sir,” was the reply; *“ but you can bave some 
oranges to suck!” 


New SpanctepD Turves,—Mrs. Partington says 
she can’t perceive why people now-a-days are con- 
tinually getting wp so many new spangled things. 
Digby, who was present, wished to know to what 
she particularly alluded. The old lady laid down the 
newspaper she was reading, aud gravely replied: 
“Why, la! I see they have got to making ‘ trout pre- 
serves,’ just as though people didn't have enough 
things to make preserves on, without making ‘em of 
fish.” 

No Usr.—Not long since, an elderly woman 
entered a station, and disturbed the passengers a good 
deal with complaints about a “ most dredful rhumatiz” 
that she was troubled with. A gentleman present, 
who had himself been a severe sufferer with the same 
complaint, said to her: “ Did you ever try electricity, 
madam? I tried it, and im the course of a short time 
it completely cured me.” ‘“ Electricity,” exclaimed the 
old lady ; “ yes, I’ve tried it to my satisfaction. I was 
struck with lightning about a year ago, but it didn’t 
do me a mossel o’ good!” 

A pasutne fellow, who seemed to think that he 
manifested his superiority by the disdain he exhibited 
of anything like courtesy to the humbler classes of 
society, was driving his gig one rainy day, when he 
came to a toll-bar, and asked what was to pay. 
“ Bight-pence, if you please,” said the civil gate- 
keeper. Instead of handing the money to him, our 

dee carelessly threw a shilling on the muddy 
ground. “There, take your change out of that!” 
The keeper stooped for the silver, and placing the 
copper exactly on the same spot, walked coolly inte 
his cottage. 

A New Porr.—An old gentleman of the utmost 
integrity of character, but keen as a brier in all busi- 
ness matters, not having had any early opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge, sometimes made sad mistakes 
in the use of language. Although largely engaged im 
shipping, he was profoundly ignorant of geography. 


sent it to ‘l'rowbridge, grandma, to be cleaned,” said | He eame one day with a letter in his hand, which he 





had just received, into the insurance office, and asked 
to see a chart of tle Mediterranean. It was promptly 
unrolled, and spending a long time in an apparently 
unsatisfactory examination, the curiosity of the 
president of the office was excited, and he effered his 
aid to assist him in his trouble. ‘“ Why,” says the old 
gentleman, ‘‘I have just got a letter from one of my 
captains, who says that he has experienced a violent 
hurricane, and consequently put in great jeopardy. 
Now I know Great Jeopardy is a port in the Mediter- 
ranean, but I can’t find on the map—the plaguey 
place.” 
A REPORTER AT CHURCH. 

A reporter says he went to church one Sunday for 
the first time in many Sabbaths. After prayers, he 
stood upon the porch as the crowd passed out, to see 
the styles, as he declares that’s what half the people 
leave their houses on Sabbath for. 

And while he stood there, he tells us, the conversa- 
tion of those passing him was exceedingly humourous 
and interesting, when put together as he heard it. 

One person would pass him conversing, and he 
would hear a portion of what was said, and another 
would come along talking about something else, a 
part of which caught his ear, and soon. And this, 
said he, is the way it strung out: 

“Very good sermon, Mrs. :’ “Some sort of 
red stuff, trimmed with narrow blue braid.” “No, I 
don’t like it one bit; ’twas cut too full round the 
shoulders.” “Didn't you see hin? He sat in Mr. 
’s pew.” “Pshaw! Mrs, D—— had one of 
them last fall; it’s old style.” “ What a horrid-look- 
ing nose he’s got; I thought Fanny said he was good- 
looking.” ‘“ You don’t say so. Have you got an in- 
vitation?” “Yes, he is a very logical preacher.” 
“Did you notice that flashy plume she had on?” 
“ No place for a young child, any way.” “TI got it at 
Price and Wheelers.” ‘Got any tobacco, John?” 
“ Pongh! I wouldn’t speak to him, avy way.” “I 
should think Mary would be ashamed to wear 
such an outlandish ——’s.” “ Not half so pretty as 

rs. ’s; though it don’t look so bad, after all.’ 
“Tt must have cost as much as two pounds a yard.’’ 
“So Bill Easton said last Saturday.” “ I don’t see’ 
him once in a dog’s age.” ‘Yes, I'll be there at 
seven precisely.” “I can’t tell; but Sam knows all 
about it,” &c. 

And the reporter says he went home deeply “ con- 
vinced.” 














CRUMBS OF CONSOLATION. 
By One inclined to make the Best of Everything. 

Never mind; a man can’t be old more than once, 
and that’s a consolation. 

Never mind; if you haven’t a sovereign in your 
pocket no one can rob you of it, and that’s a blessing. 

Never mind; if you miss a train you don’t have to 
wait for it, and that’s a comfort. 

Never mind; if you are compelled to go without a 
dinner you won't be troubled with indigestion. 

Never mind; if you do make a pun that nobody 
laughs at you won’t be obliged to hear it repeated. 

Never mind; if these half-dozen paragraphs are of 
no good they might have been worse, and that’s a 
great consolation. 


BATTER VERSUS BRAINS. 

In Jersey, writes a correspondent, there lives a 
singular specimen of humanity, whom we will call 
Barlow. He would be a good sort of a fellow if it 
were not for his insatiable appetite for the “ Oh, be 
joyful,” which sours his temper, and makes him very 
disagreeable. 

One morning, after having passed the night with 
his drinking companions, he came into his house just 
before breakfast, and began to throw things about, 
and abuse his wife and little ones, as he had often 
done before. 

While engaged in the diverting amusement of 
throwing the tea-cups at the looking-glass, his wife 
ventured to remonstrate with him, and endeavoured to 
prevent further destruction. 

Her “foreign interference,” as he called it, ex- 
cited him to such a degree, that he immediately 
prepared for a “rough and tumble” fight; and, in 
order to save herself from being injured by the brute, 
she caught up 2 tin pot full of batter, which she had 
prepared for breakfast, and threw it at his head with 
such force as to knock him down. 

At this the children set up such a dismat howl, that 
the country physician, who happened to be passing 
the house, sprang from his gig, and rushed in to learn 
what was the matter. He found B. just recovering 
from the effects of the blow, sitting upon the floor, 
and wiping the batter from his face with his coat- 
sleeve. 

“ Well, well,” said the doctor, “‘ what is all this 
about ?” 

“Oh, doctor, doctor!” replied B., “my wife has 
just knocked my brains out, and they are running all 
over me. Look,” continued he, taking ap the pot, and 
presenting it to the doctor, “here’s my head, and 
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here,” pointing to the batter, “is my brains. I'm a 
dead man, for certain.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the doctor, “ you had better 
gather up your brains, and put them inside of your 
head, and your head on your shoulders again, where 
it belongs, and then go to bed, and stay there till you 
get sober.” 

The fellow followed the doctor’s advice, and, strange 
to relate, never touched liquor afterwards. 


A RerieeTion By AN ANGLER.—Nature’s Aris- 
tocracy. Mortal Man, being but a worm, is therefore 
by nature of gentle birth.— Punch. 

HampsTeap HEATH To THE Rescue.—The atten- 
tion of the Metropolitan Members of Parliament is in- 
vited to the alarming fact, that there has now 
through the House of Lords a Bill to Amend the 
Settled Estates Act, which, it is said, will, if enacted, 
legalise the enclosure of Hampstead Heath. The re- 
presentatives of private interests are at their old work 
once more, trying to smuggle through the Legislature 
the long-designed scheme for depriving the Londoners 
of their playground at Hampstead. Defenders of our 
parks and pleasant places, behold the enemy un- 
masked! Up, guards, and at them !—Punch. 


To Promorers oF Joint-Stock CoMmPANIES 

IMITKD).— Wanted to find a company with any limit 
to its Ke-ability. 

How do we know that a dog is acquainted with the 
usages of polite society ?—Because he generally bows 
on being introduced to Strangers. 

In what way is a chicken brought into the world? 
—Through the hatch-way. 

Or Coursr!—Why isa mean person called “near?” 
Why, because he’s “ close at hand.” —Fun. 


CASUAL CONVERSATIONS, 
Picked up by our own Mouchard. 

Smith: “ Noble fellows, the Prussians! ” 

Brown: “So you said last week.” 

Smith: “And I repeat it. The Kreuz-Zeitung de- 
clares that they give up the valuables found on the 
dead Danes to their superior officers. There’s honesty 
for you!” 

Brown: “ And you believe it?” 

Smith: “ Of course I do.” 

Brown: “Well, then, all I can say is that your 
powe's of credulity while jumping at that conclusion 
end instead in the realms of imagination.” 

Smith (apropos): “Were or were not the three 
hundred Hungarians in the Austrian army shot at 
Horsens for mutiny? The Siecle says they were, 
and brings forward an eye-witness, and the Austrian 
papers say they weren't, and doesn’t bring any wit- 
nesses. Now, which is true?” 
| Brown: “ @h, the former, probably.” 

Smith: “Why so?” 

Brown: “ Because as they wanted to rise against 
the Austrians, the Austrians took the rise out of them 

_ by shooting them.” 
| Smith: “ Pour les autres. Very likely.” 

Brown: “So the Spaniards, like the Americans, are 
finding out the disadvantages of not paying their 
debts.” 

Smith: “ How so?” 

Brown: “ Why their papers are complaining about 
the Spanish name being odorous in the European 
markets, and suggest that the reproach should be re- 
moved as soon as possible. And yet, after all, they 
gave their creditors a species of house property as an 
equivalent.” 

Smith : “ Landed security ! 
which they never kept.” 

Brown: “Exactly. Chateaux en Espagne !”—Fun. 

Tuat’s True.—We have leap-year already, and 
shall shortly have spring here.—Fun. 

Tue “Apri Foors” or 1864.—The National 
Shakespeare Committee.— Fun. 

ADDRESSED TO SPEKE AND Grant.—Is the ap- 
pearance of a celebrated river, at its source, very 
guve-Nile ?—Fun. 

An Ice Ipga.—Somebody has started a joint-stock 
company for erecting a large ice-reservoir in London. 
Of course the prices of shares will be arranged on 
a sliding scale by the gentlemen who appear as 
(s)katerers for the public cool-lectively.—Fun. 

THE FIRST, BUT NOT, WE HOPE, THE LAST OF HER SEX. 

Miss Elizabeth Garrett—all praise to her pluck ! 

Has passed like a man at the Hall; 
When she’s gained some more knowledge 
She’ll pass at the Coilege, 
And come out full licensed to ease of fees 
Her patients. Here’s wishing her luck ! —Fun. 


A Hir ro Porst.—Advices from Battersea state 
that great dissatisfaction prevails on account of the 
monopoly of a part of the park by the Civil Service 
Cricket lub, Fun is, of course, an enthusiast at the 
noble game, as weil as all other healthful amusements 
(among which he counts the perusal of his own un- 


Nonsense! Promises 


rivalled publicatior®>, still there are limits to every- 


thing, and monovvlies of no kind should exist. How- | 


ever, he is alwys ready to find an excuse wherever 
such an artiuie may exist, and in this case he supposes 
that the O.8.C.C., having once had an innings on the 
ground, like all good cricketers object to being put 
out.—Fun. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Criyrpe Ports.—The course of the Clyde 
ports, although not exhibiting the rapid progress 
which obtained in 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863, is still 
satisfactory. Thus the amount of Customs’ duiies 
collected at Glasgow in March, 1864, was £84,676 
against £77,041 in March, 1863, and £73,637 in 
March, 1862. At Greenock the Customs’ receipts 
were £82,363 in March, 1864, against £96,595 in 
March, 1863, and £80,247 in March, 1862; the de- 
crease here apparent is partly accounted for by the 
great falling off in the imports of sugar, the greater 
bulk of that produce being sent to Continental ports 
at present. At Port Glasgow the Customs’ receipts in 
March, 1864, were £7,934, against £18,617 in March, 
1863, and £12,409 in March, 1862. The Customs’ 
revenue for the year ending March 31, 1864, at Glas- 
gow was £990,938, against £974,400 in 1862-3, and 
£912,196 in 1861-2; at Greenock the Customs’ re- 
ceipts were £1,162,521 in 1863-4, against £1,172,732 
in 1862-3, and £957,524 in 1861-2; and at Port Glas- 
gow the amount collected was £128,041 in 1863-4, 
against £129,739 in 1862-3, and £129,205 in 1861-2. 
On these amounts being added together, it appears 
that what may be styled the Customs’ revenue of the 
Clyde was £2,281,500 in the year ending March 31, 
1864, as compared with £2,276,871 in the year ending 
March 31, 1863, and £1,998,925 in the year ending 
March 31, 1862. 





BY-AND-BYE. 


Wnrerv’sr heavy hearts are beating, 

Comes the gently whispered greeting, 

Hope’s sweet voice is e’er repeating, 
By-and-bye! by-and-bye ! 

Chase the teardrop, check the sigh, 

Joy is coming by-and-bye! 

Rosy childhood’s pulse is bounding, 

To that magic whisper’s sounding, 

Telling of the joys abounding 
By-and-bye, by-and-bye. 

Haste the moments, let them fly— 

Joys, we'll grasp them by-and-bye. 

To the student, pale and weary, 

Through the night-hours, long and dreary, 

Steals an echo soft, yet cheery, 
By-and-bye! by-and-bye! 

Flinch not, pause not, guerdon high 

Shall reward thee by and by-and-bye. 


To him across the ocean foaming, 

Far from home and loved ones roaming, 

Floats an echo through the gloaming, 
By-and-bye! by-and-bye! 

Thrills the warm heart, lights the eye, 

With theughts of meeting by-and-bye. 

The watcher by some loved one lying 

Wan and helpless. to ner sighing 

Hears angelic tones replying, 
By-and-bye! by-and-bye! 

Watch and pray—the languid eye 

Health shall brighten by-and-bye. 


The mourner by the green grave weeping, 
Where a cherished ferm is sleeping, 
Hears a spirit softly speaking, 
By-and-bye! by-and-bye! 
Dear one, lift thy thoughts on high, 
We shall meet thee by-and-bye! E. B. 





GEMS. 





A GERMAN poet compared life to vast forest full of 
young and vigorous trees, in the mist of which a wood- 
cutter is strolling. 

At first the forest is still, dense and flourishing ; but 
the woodcutter’s axe continues to strike its incessant 
blows, scattering death all around it. The trees fall 
one by one, this one first and then another; where the 
trunks stood close tegether the light begins te break 
through; here and there bread, vacant spaces grew 
larger and larger, and soon the regretful eye counts 
the victims by kundreds. 

The axe pursues its work of destruction ; it assaults 
the oaks which still remain erect, hurls them down and 
widens the vacant space. Its blows redouble in speed, 
and you might faney that, like a good workman, he 
was anxious to finish his task before the elose of day. 





In the morning the forest was as dense and tufted 


| as a meadow where the grass grows luxuriantly; by 
evening it was a bare expanse. With but another hour 
the last tree will have fallen. 

That forest is youth with its many friends; that 
woodcutter is Death. It never wearies of its blows, 
and by the time that age has come, when the first 
wrinkles furrow the pensive brow great gaps are al- 
ready visible, and how many of those we loved best 
are gone. 

First one died in the very flower of youth, her fore- 
head decked in flaxen curls, and she smiling still upon 
life, her heart still brimming with joyous anticipations. 
Then another followed and then another: a fourth 
fell in the very pride ef his life. Death strikes on, 
and soon we no longer count those we have lost; we 
think of them sometimes, and those who remain last 
have their memories full of phantoms which beckon 
them to hasten. 

TEN FRIENDS, 

“T wish that I'd good friends to help me on in 
life! ” cried lazy Dennis, with a yawn. 

“Good friends! why, you have ten!” replied his 
master. 

“Tm sure I’ve not half so many, and those that I 
have are too poor to help me.” 

“ Count your fingers, my boy,” said his master 

Dennis looked down on his big, strong hands. 

“ Count thumbs and all,” added the master. 

“T have—there are ten,” said the lad. 

“Then never say that you have not ten good friends, 
able to help you on in life. Try what those true friends 
can do before you go grumbling and fretting because 
you do not get help from others.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wurrt Berswax.—Have a hard-wood board made 
in the shape of a shingle, then put the wax in a pot 
of hot water over the stove. While the wax is melt- 
ing, soak the board in warm water to prevent the wax 
sticking to it, then dip the beard into te pot of water 
and wax, as you would to dip candles, and you will 
have a thin sheet of wax on the board. This you can 
loosen with a knife so it will slide off. Then dip as 
before, and so on until you have dipped all the wax 
off. Take these thin sheets of wax and spread them 
on a white cloth in the hot sun until they are white, 
afterwards melt and cake. 


PRESERVATION OF GuM AND Starcu Paste.—The 
paste made by gum tragacanth and gum arabic, which 
is so extensively used by the apothecaries in this 
country, acquires, particularly during the warm sea- 
son, @ very unpleasaut and even offensive odour in 
consequence of fermentation, which soon commences 
on exposure to the air. Oil of cloves, alum and other 
essential oils and salts are frequently added to coun- 
teract this tendency, with but partial success, the 
volatile oils merely hiding to a certain degree the 
offensive odour developed, and retarding the fermenta- 
tionincompletely. For some time past I have availed 
myself ef the antiseptic property of creosote, which 
my be added to these pastes recently made, until its 
odour is faintly apparent. The result is their perfect 
preservation, no offensive odour being dixer gaged, and 
their adhesiveness is not impaired by keeping them 
for months.—L. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Panis paper states that Garibaldi has been invited 
to visit Brussels. 

Some properties, situated in London, sold recently 
at the rate of 20/., 30/., and 37/. per square foot. 

Panama Cotron.—Cotton-growing has been intro- 
duced with success into the islands in the Bay of 
Panama. 

100 Persons have been assassinated at Imola during 
the year. The population of this Italian place is only 

1,000. 

GARIBALDI touches £1,000 during his sojourn in 
London. It will be remembered that this sum was re- 
cently left him as a legacy by an ardent admirer. 

Tue King of the Belgians will assist in September 
at the inauguration of the statue to Van Hyck, at 
Maaseyk. 

Easter Fetes in Rome.—Letters from Rome state 
that the number of foreigners who visited that city for 
the fétes of Easter amounted to more than 60,000. 

SHAKESPEARE ON THE ConTINENT.—The curse of 
Shakespeare was upon those who moved his skull, 
but that curse might have been meant to have a wider 
reading, and to extend to those who in any way dis- 
turb the peace of his name, and could not have applied 
to bones alone. ‘I'he Germans in Vienna are quarrel- 
ling, and the Parisians have this week grown in- 
dignant at tle Porte St. Martin for daring to preduce 
* JIamlet.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jesstz.—Ask him to write you his iatentions, if you think 
he is too modest to declare them personally. 

Crara.—Better to be despised for too anxious forethought, 
than be ruined by too confident a security. 

N. A—No; the size of the lungs in man and the mam- 
malia is far smailer in proportion to their bulk than it is in 
most reptiles. 

A Frrenp.—There is nothing in the world easier than to 
find fault; but merely to find fault without the power to 
amend can never lead to beneficial results. 

J. Harris.—Get occupation, and you will be far happier 
than moping about in idleness. Remember that cheerful- 
ness is the daughter of employment 

Waver.er.—Your apprenticeship ceases with the retire- 
ment,of your master from business; you cannot be trans- 
ferred to his successor without your consent. 

Harry Scnnrsrpr.—The “Ode to Shakespeare,” for which 
we tender our thanks, unfortunately reached us so late that 
its publication in our columns would now fall mal apropos. 

Nestor.—Sal volatile or hartshorn will restore colours 
taken out by acid. Jt may be dropped upon any garment 
without doing harm. 

J. ¥.—€ before a, o and wu, and in a few other positions, is 
@ close articulation like & Before e¢, + and y, ¢ is precisely 
equivalent to s in the words some, this, as in cedar, civil, 
cypress, capacity. Handwriting very fair. 

Pavirye ©.—It was wrong. The ordinary employment 
of artifice is the work of a petty mind; and it almost always 
happens that those persons who use it to cover their designs 
im one place, uncover them in another. 

A. R. A—Byno means ; the enemy of art is the enemy of 
mature. Art is nothing but the highest sagacity and ex- 
ertion of human nature; and what nature would deserve to 
be honoured if not the human? 

Mary Brayxe.—Correct the disposition, for it will infallibly 
gtow upon her. In aacient days the celebrated precept was 
“kuow thyself,” but in modern times the maxim is to 
“know thy neighbour and everything about him.” 

A. P. N.—The idleness for which you Jong weuld be your 
misery. We have frequently said that no man can be idle 
end happy at the same time. Neither man nor woman can 
be happy without employment, either mental or physical. 

Kare Isaner.—lIt is altogether a matter of taste; you may 
wear the ring on any finger of either hand, except the 
“engaged” finger. Handwriting betrays too much haste; 
it would become good with care and practice. 

A Svurrexern.—We are not aware that there is any 
epecific; but you may with great advantage rub the feet at 
going to bed with spirits mixed with tallow dropped from a 
lighted candle. 

Aqua Priovia.—Your question is one for the Gardener's 
Magazine. In a general way, to soften hard water or purify 
it, the simplest course is to boil it and subject it to atmo- 
spheric exposure. 

X. Y. Z—All linen, cotton, muslins, &c., when dipped in 
a solution of pure vegetable alkali at a gravity of from 124 
to 120 (taking water at the gravity of 100) become incombus- 
tible. 

A Fatoer—Quassia takes ite name from a negro slave, 
who discovered to Rolander the wood of the Quassia amara, 
which he had employed with success as a secret remedy in 
the malignant endemic fevers of Surinam. 

A Cowstant Reaper.—When a woman marries, she sur- 
renders her right to hold real property separately. In your 
case the furniture of the two houses would become the 
property of your husband. Obtain a settlement before mar- 
riage. 

G. R. R. M.—All wines produce intoxication, if taken in 
excess, and therefore abused. You might try the simpler 

kind called home-made, which are produced from unripe 
grapes, tops and tendrils, rhubarb, currants, gooseberries, 
&c., and can be made without the addition of any alcoholic 
spirit. 

Nanwetre.—It is vulgar, we think, to call even the most 
affected people “ jackanapes, who screw their words into all 
manner of extraordinary forms.” In censuring others, you 
should be careful not to lay yourself open to the same kind 
of criticism. 

A. C.C.—In your case we should not doit. Never take 





part in a design which is not fully explained to you. The | 


rt concealed or kept back may contain the danger, and it 
is unsafe to enter a path which leads you know not whither 
and may lead to destruction. 

Toup. — Leeches are su’ to abstract about two 
drachms of blood, or six leeches to draw an ounce; but this 
is independent of the bleeding after they have come off, and 
more blood generally flows then than during the time they 
are sucking. 

Jaxe T.—Yes, “asnisted passages” are granted by 
Government to persons wishing to emigrate either to Queens- 
land or New South Wales. The persons eligible for the 
first-named colony are single women of good reputation, 


domestic servants, agricultural labourers, shepherds, railway — 


excavators, and sirMar persons beiu~ging to the working 
classes. The payments to be made by *he candidates vary 
from 10s. to £12 each according to sex, agc_ and occupation. 
No single persons, however, are thus assistea to emigrate to 
New South Wales, only married persons and thvir families; 
for whom the payments range for males from £4 to £12, and 
for females from £3 to £12, according wage. Apply at 8, 
Park-street, Westminster. 

R. B. D.—The only way to improve your handwriting is to 
receive proper instruction by a teacher in writing, and 
diligently practise what you are taught We know nothing 
of the person named; but the terms are moderate, and if the 
“ professor " can give you proof of the success of his method 
you will do wisely to have recourse to his assistance. 

Hetew H.—To obtain a good knowledge of pronunciation, 
it is advisable for you to listen as frequently as you can to 
good speakers and educated persons; because we learn the 
pronunciation of words, to a great extent, by imitation, just 
as singing birds acquire the notes of other birds that may 
be near them. 


almonds, three ounces, alkanet, half an ounce. 
stand together in a warm place until the oil is coloured, then 
strain. Melt one ounce and a half of white wax, and half 
an ounce of spermaceti with the oil, stir till it begins to 
thicken, and add twelve drops of otto of roses. 

Marrna O.—A very pleasant perfume, and also preven- 
tive against moths, may be made of the following:—Take 
of cloves, carraway-seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon and 
Tonquin beans of each once ounce, and then add as much 
Florentine orris-root as will equal all the other ingredients 
put together. Grind the whole to powder, which put into 
little bags, and place amongst your clothes. 
| Jonwn Bartexvcory.—We are not disposed to contend either 
| for or against the duties on malt. Good beer is douhtless a 
| very good thing, but so also is water, a “good, familiar 
creature,” and we are by no means inclined to share your 
vituperation of it What does a poet say of it: 

Till taught by pain 
Men really know not what good water's worth ; 
If you had been in Turkey or in Spain, 
br with a famished boat's crew had your berth, 
Or in the desert heard the camel's bell, 
| You'd wish yourself where truth is—in a well! 
| Joventis.—We hardly believe in impossibilities now-a- 
days. We have seen so much to make us wonder at human 
ingenuity, invention, application and power, that man is 
| capable of almost anything. A thing may, therefore, be 
said to be possible or impossible, according to the character 
of the person who undertakes it. 

Mary P.—To dye feathers blue, into two pennyworth of 
oil of vitriol, mix two pennyworth of best powdered indigo ; 
let this stand a day or two; when required for use, shake it 
well, and inte a quart of boiling water put one tablespoonful 
of the mixture. Stir it well, put the feathers in, and let them 
| simmer in it for a few minutes. 
| B.D. G—We fear that we cannot give you a cure for the 
| gout. The following mixture, however, has been known to 
afford considerable relief: —Wine of colchicum, one ounce ; 
spirit of nitrous ether, one ounce; iodide ef potassium, twe 
scruples; distilled water, two ounces. Mix, and take a tea- 
spoonful in camomile tea two or three’ times a day. 

Hrixx H.—The author of the lines is Gray ; they occur in 
| his ode on Eton College. The poet beholds the college 
| in the distance, and the happy schoolboys at play; and there- 
| upon, in a vein of philosophical reflection, indulges in specu- 
| lation as to what may be the vicissitudes of their future 
| lives. We give you a few lines to show the contextin which 
the quotation stands: — 

To each his sufferings; all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan; 
The tender for another's pain, 
Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their wea 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
“Tis folly to be wise. 
| A. R—Did yon ever see nurses giving medicine to chil- 
| dren? If so you must haveobserved that they usually make 
| use of the smoothest implement they have at hand. So 
when you are going to give a person advice, you should use 
the smoothest and most polished language which you can 
command. 
T. H—Among the many sins which authors commit 
against printers, not the least is carelessness in punctuation. 
| Their offences in this respect lie heavy on the soul of the 
|.printer’s “reader,” or corrector of the press, whose technical 
| function it is to supply all requisite stops. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that every MS. should be properly punc- 
, tuated by the author. 
| Gertrope Norman.—It is only wealthy people who marry 
| with special licenses. Special li are disp tions 
| from the ordinary rule under which marriages can only 
take place in church or other places duly licensed for that 
purpose. They must be obtained from the metropolitan or 
archbishop of the province, and are not readily granted. 
The eost would be something like £50. 

B. M. B.—You deserved your ill-success. How could you 
act so prepostereusly? Did you not know that the “quarter 
of an hour” before dinner is the worst 
twenty-four hours? Your suit was absurdly ill-timed; and 
| the lady in rejecting it there and then evinced, it seems to 
us, shrewd discrimination in refusing to accept as a lover a 
man who could act so foolishly. 

Marrua.—We do not know that there is anything better 
| for cleaning sibs, satins, or coloured dresses than the fol- 











then rinse in cold water, leave to drain, and iron while damp. 
| (Handwriting very fair.) 


RosaBELte.—You can make rose lip-salve thus :—Oil of | 
Let them 


ortion of all the | 














L. K, S—You should take lessons from a teachor of de- | 


portment; but we can afford you a few hints:—To walk 
gracefully, the body must be erect, but not“rigid, and the 


head held up so that the eyes may be directed straight for- | 


ward The whole person must, in fact, “hold itself up,” 
as if the persen was not afraid to look the world in the face, 
and the chest be allowed fully toexpand At the same time 
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everything like pomposity or strutting must be a . An 
easy, firm, erect posture is alone required, and in walking 
yen must bear in mind that lecomotion should be performed 

y the legs ; some persons propel themselves forward by an 
ungainly motion of legs and shoulders and hips, but this 
must be carefully discarded—it is not only ungraceful but 
fatiguing. 

ApeLa.—A “ promise to marry,” to be valid in law, need 
not be made or given to the lady herself. We supply you 
with an instance, A man who was paying cular atten- 
tions to a young girl, was asked by her father what his in- 
tentions were, who replied that he had his honour 
to marry her in u month. It was held declaration 
to the father, who had a right to make the inquiry, was 
sufficient evidence of a promise of marriage. 

H.C. P.—The poem evinces some ability, and shows that 
you have made progress and acquired more facility of com- 

sition ; but it leaves much to be desired. The theme, too, 

old—old as the hills! It was, or ought to have been, ex- 
hausted in the “ Sorrows of Werter” ; but Byron's verse gave 
the world a fresh surfeit of sentimental woe, and the ti- 
cal reading world has not yet, we believe, acq any 
appetite for more. 

Nero.—We cannot tell — whether Garibaldi had any 
secret object in coming to England; his ostensible object was 
the restoration of his health. Ifhe had any ulterior purpose, 
the secret has been kept; and very wisely so, for secresy 
has been well termed, the soul of all greatdesigns. Perhaps 
more has been effected by ling one’s own intentions 
than by discovering those of an enemy. But great men 
succeed in doing both. 

Anxious Iyquirer.—Great care is necessary in adminis- 
tering medicines to children ; still we supply you with a safe 
and relia’le mixture for hooping-cough:—Dissolve a scruple 
of salt-of-tartar in a quarter of a pint of water; add to it 
ten grains of cochineal, and sweeten with sugar. Give toa 
child of tender age a fourth part of a tablespoonful forr 
times a day; to a child two years old, half a spoonfu!; from 
four years, a tablespoonful. 

S. T. V.— We differ from you; to'us it agems that volatile 
and sprightly tempers are inconsistent with any real enjoy- 
ment. There is too much time wasted in the mere transi- 
tion from one object to another; and no time is left for the 
making ef those deep impressions which are necessary to 
feeling strongly or enjoying thoroughly. Even the bee 
itself, the fitemblem of such natures, must rest some time 
upon the weed or flower before it can extract the honey. 

Geratv. Firz-G.—You should avoid disputations if you 
cannot control your temper. Passion is the tempest by which 
reason is overthrown, and under its influence the mind 
becomes disordered. A "8 fit of passion has often cut 
off a life’s friendship, destroyed @ life’s hope, embittered a 
life's peace, and brought unending sorrow and disgrace. It 
is scarcely worth our while to enter into all the consider- 
ations that might be urged ; passion is alike discreditable and 
injurious, and should be seduously guarded against. 

Netty G.—The following-will, we think, be found a good 
black dye for the hair:—Take equal parts of litharge and 
lime, mix well, and make into a paste with water. Clean 
and brush the hair well, and then wash it with soda and 
water to free it from grease; this should be done at night, 
as it is the best time to apply the paste, which must be lai¢ 
on pretty thick, and the head covered with an oilskin ca 
In the morning the paste must be brushed out and the halt 
oiled. 








A Trro.—You are decidedly in error; Bacon's prophecter; 
of the advance of science have been fulfilled far beyonce 
what even he could have anticipated. For knowledge par+ 
takes of infinity—it widens with our capacities, and the 
higher we n.ount in it the vaster and more magnificent ate 
the prospects it stretches out before us. We are not, even 
in these days of * consummated science,” as you term them. 
approaching to the end of scientific knowledge; nor shal 
we be nearer the end a thousand years hence than we are 
now. To your other questions we cannot reply. 

Mrtticent.—Offensive breath in some cases arises from 
carious teeth, and in others is combined with this cause and 
a disordered state of the stomach. To remedy it, almost 
the only substance which you should use at your toilette is 
the concentrated solution of the chloride of soda. Rinse 
the mouth well with a teaspoonful of the solution of the 
¢hloride in a tumbler of water; or you may take six or tem 
drops ef it in a wineglassful of spring water immediately 
after the operations of the toilette are completed. By per- 
sisting in this practice the bad odour will disappear. 

T. L. T.—“How do we define true beauty?” We reply 
that the just criterion of real beauty is, that itincreases on ex- 
amination, and of false, that it lessens. Socrates called 
beauty a shert-lived tyranny; Plato, a privilege of nature ; 
Theophrastus a silent cheat; Theocritus, a delightful preju- 
dice. Domitian said that nothing was more grateful; 
Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than all the letters 
of recommendatien in thegworid; Homer, that it was a 
glorious gift of nature; and Ovid, that it was a favour 
bestowed by the gods. We may add that it is the “open 
sesame ” to all hearts. 

Pavut Borce.—There can be no doubt that the seat of per- 
fect contentment is in the head; for every person is 
thoroughly well satis‘ied with his or her own proportion of 
brains. One of the greatest of the old philosophers was so 
well aware of this that he would not start as a teacher of 
truth, but an inquirer after it. Asa teacher he would have 
had many disputants, but no disciples; cansequently he 
adopted the humbler mode of investigation, and instilled 
his knowledge into others under the guise of seeking infor- 
mation from them. This is a good precedent for you. 
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from any other kind of Sewing Machine, 

2. Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stiich, the seam 
cannot possibly rip. 

3. It is not possible to give way in wear, cr in washing 
cr ironing. 

4. If cut at every fourth stitch, it is still strenger then 
the fabric itself. 

5. If the most elastic fabric be stitched on the bias, this 
stitch will remain nae when all others give way. 

6. If the stitch cut or breken, the adjcining cnes re- 
main perfect. 

7. The Machine, both kcgirning, ending, and everywhere, 
fastens cff its own ends. 

8. Ifa seam be wrongly rcwn, or a garment requires al- 
teraticn, the stitching may ke undcne with perfect facility. 


1. The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be prcduccd | 
e 
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PATENT 


KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE FROM £8 8s. 


These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 


9. The cottcn required for any strength of seam whatever | cese of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty to 
| is as fine again as that needed by other machines. derangement. 
10, As a result, much finer work can be produced than by 17, Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; a 
any other machine. month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected without any 
11. Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of the | charge for use, 
under cotton. | 18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
12, The Machine will stitch frcm a single thickness of | without limit at the addresses of the purchasers. 
cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cioth, |_ 19. In addition to all the operations performed by other 
13, The tensions do not alter, end the stitch, when set,| Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 
remains always the s2eme, |binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these Machines 
14, When desired, the Machine will make its own braid, hem-stitch, embroider, and appliqué, three operations pect- 
in cotton, silk, or Ecrlin Wool, and stitch it on at the same | liar to these only, 
moment. | £0. The work is celf-guiding, so that it is impossible to 
15. The Machine produces a greater variety of results, | make a crooked seam, except desired. : 
lain and crnamental, than any other whatever. 21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost im- 
16, No Machine will equal it in simplicity of operation, | pcssible to miss a stitch. 








READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of ‘‘ The Queen,” end which will be forwarded on application. 
elllustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and evcry information required, post free, from the 
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AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE. 





REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOD 


BY USING 


TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


’ 4 -N efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 


to the coast. 
alike to old and young, feeble and robust. 


recommended. 


The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. 


It is invigorating 
For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 


The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 
process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and restoring 


health. 


Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL and W. L. SCOTT, Ese., who 
have analysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 

Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 Ib., 141b., 28 lb., and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 
by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb., 4s. ; 561b., 8s.; 112 1b., 16s. 





Sole Proprietors, 


TIDMAN AND SON, CHEMISTS, 


10, WORMWOOD 


STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 

















ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK | 
D MAKER. by Special Appointment, to her Ma-| 
jesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and | 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, | 
invites attention to the superior workmanship and 
elegance of design of his extensive stock of watches and 
drawing-room clocks. ; 

Guis. Guis. 
Ladies’ gold foreign watches 8 | Strong silver lever watches 5 
Gentlemen's do. do. 10} Gentlemen’s gold compen- 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's gold sation balance ditto . 40 
English lever do. . 18] Silver do. do... 26 
Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 

Gold and silver pocket chronometers, astronomical, 
turret, and bracket clocks of every description. An 
elegant assortment of London-made fine gold Albert 
and guard chains, &c. . 

DEnt, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutt’s Bank); 34 and 
35, Royal Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine 
Compass Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


EX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 


i eee pein <i A L 
BETH.— Osteo E awn eer one Spesialite:| superfluous hair from the face without the 
—The numero » a ; f als, | =); as Rec at ae a parapll : 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in | re asa effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 4 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post; or | St@mps. 
gratis on application, . : | 
27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London ; | Holborn, London. 


i Duke-street ; Birmingham, 65, New.strect. Se ew ek a Ly a o-oo 
PAM OR ES Sceaiae Alix: 4 ie ¥ tad W to 1s pence. EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


Ross's Torte MaGazinx, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 


A : ae Dressing Cases, Travelling Dressing Bags, Des- 
WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 26s. | Patch Boxes, Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Mounted and 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted; Ormolu Suites for the Writing Table, Photographic 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 163 | 4!bums, and choice variety of Useful Elegancies, 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each; suitable for Presents, at Roprieurs’, 42, Piccadilly, W. 








{| 1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 
| Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
| lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold.at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. Ross, 248, High Holborn. 


REY HAIR.— 248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s, The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 














OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerons remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regencrating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills soothe the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jesstzr.—Ask him to write you his iatentions, ff you think | 


he is too modest to declare them personally. 

Criara.—Better to be despised for too anxious forethought, 
than be ruined by too confident a security. 

N. A.—No; the size of the lungs in man and the mam- 
malia is far smaller in proportion to their bulk than it is in 
most reptiles. 

A Frienp.—There is nothing in the world easier than to 
find fault; but merely to find fault without the power to 
amend can never lead to beneficial results. 

J. Harris.—Get occupation, and you will be far happier 
than moping about in idleness. Remember that cheerful- 
ness is the daughter of employment. 

Waver.ey.—Your apprenticeship ceases with the retire- 
ment,of your master from business; you cannot be trans- 
ferred to his successor without your consent. 

Harry Scnyystpr.—The “Ode to Shakespeare,” for which 
we tender our thanks, unfortunately reached us so late that 
its publication in our columns would now fall mal apropos. 

Nestor.—Sal volatile or hartshorn will restore colours 
taken out by acid. It may be dropped upon any garment 
without doing harm. 

J. Y.—C before a, o and uw, and in a few other positions, is 
4@ close articulation like & Before e,+ and y, ¢ is precisely 
equivalent to s in the words some, this, as in cedar, civil, 
cypress, capacity. Handwriting very fair. 

Pavirxse ©.—It was wrong. The ordinary employment 
of artifice is the work of a petty mind; and it almost always 
happens that those persons who use it to cover their designs 
in one place, uncover them in another. 

A. R. A—Byno means ; the enemy of art is the enemy of 
mature. Art is nothing but the highest sagacity and ex- 
ertion of human nature; and what nature would deserve to 
be honoured if not the human ? 

Mary Brane.—Correct the disposition, for it will infallibly 
grow upon her. In aacient days the celebrated precept was 
“kvow thyself,” but in modern times the maxim is to 
“know thy neighbour and everything about him.” 

A. P. N.—The idleness for which you Jong would be your 
misery. We have frequently said that no man can be idle 
end happy at the same time. Neither man nor woman can 
be happy without employment, either mental or physical. 

Kate Isaner.—lIt is altogether a matter of taste; you may 

wear the ring on any finger of either hand, except the 
“engaged” finger. Handwriting betrays too much haste; 
it would become good with care and practice. 
A Scrrerer.—We are not aware that there is any 
specific; but you may with great advantage rub the feet at 
going to bed with spirits mixed with tallow dropped from a 
lighted candle. 

Aqua Pivvia.—Your question is one for the Gardener's 
Magazine. Ina general way, to soften hard water or purify 





it, the simplest course is to boil it and subject it to atmo- , 


spheric exposure. 

X. Y. Z—All linen, cotton, muslins, &c., when dipped in 
a solution of pure vegetable alkali at a gravity of from 124 
to 120 (taking water at the gravity of 100) become incombus- 
tible. 

A Fatuer.—Quassia takes its name from a negro slave, 
who discovered to Rolander the wood of the Quassia amara, 
which he had employed with success as a secret remedy in 
the malignant endemic fevers of Surinam. 

A Constant Reaper.—When 2 woman marries, she sur- 
renders her right to hold real property separately. In your 
case the furniture of the two houses would become the 
property of your husband. Obtain a settlement before mar- 
riage. 

G. R. R. M.—All wines produce intoxication, if taken in 
excess, and therefore abused. You might try the simpler 
kind called home-made, which are produced from unripe 
grapes, tops and tendrils, rhubarb, currants, gooseberries, 
&c., and can be made without the addition of any alcoholic 
spirit. 

Nannetre.—It is vulgar, we think, to call even the most 
affected people “ jackanapes, who screw their words into all 
manner of extraordinary forms.” In censuring others, you 
should be careful not to lay yourself open to the same kind 
of criticism. 

A. C.C.—In your case we should not doit. Never take 
part in a design which is not fully explained to you. The 
part concealed or kept back may contain the danger, and it 
is unsafe to enter a path which leads you know not whither 
and may lead to destruction. 

Troup. — Leeches are supposed to abstract about two 
drachms of blood, or six leeches to draw an ounce; but this 
is independent of the bleeding after they have come off, and 
more blood generally flows then than during the time they 
are sucking. 

Janet 1.—Yes, “assisted passages” are granted by 
Government to persons wishing to emigrate either to Queens- 
land or New South Wales. The persons eligible for the 
first-named colony are single women of good reputation, 
domestic servants, agricultural labourers, shepherds, railway 


| excavators, and simMar persons beic ging to the working | 
classes. The payments to be made by *he candidates vary 
from 10s. to £12 each according to sex, age and occupation. | 
No single persons, however, are thus assistea to emigrate to | 
New South Wales, only married persons and their families; | 
for whom the payments range for males from £4 to £12, and 
for females from £3 to £12, according wage. Apply at 8, 
Park- street, Westminster. 

R. B. D.—The only way to improve your handwriting is to | 
receive proper instruction by a teacher in writing, and 
diligently practise what you are taught. We know nothing | 
of the person named; but the terms are moderate, and if the 
“ professor " can give you proof of the success of his method 
you will do wisely to have recourse to his assistance. | 


everything like pomposity or strutting must be avoided. An 
easy, firm, erect posture is alone required, and in walking 
you must bear in mind that locomotion should be performed 
by the legs; some persons propel themselves forward by an 
ungainly motion of legs and shoulders and hips, but this 
must be carefully discarded—it is not only ungraceful but 
fatiguing. 

Apea.—A “ promise to marry,” to be valid in law, need 
not be made or given to the lady herself. We supply you 
with an instance. A man who was paying particular atten- 
tions to a young girl, was asked by her father what his in- 
tentions were, who replied that he had pledged his honour 
to marry her in « month. It was held that this declaration 
to the father, who had a right to make the inquiry, was 





Herren H.—To obtain a good knowledge of pr iation, | 
it is advisable for you to listen as frequently as you can to | 
good speakers and educated persons; because we learn the 
pronunciation of words, to a great extent, by imitation, just | 
as singing birds acquire the notes of other birds that may | 
be near them. 

RosaBeLite.—You can make rose lip-salve thus :—Oil of 
almonds, three ounces, alkanet, half an ounce. Let them 
stand together in a warm place until the oil is coloured, then 
strain. Melt one ounce and a half of white wax, and half 
an ounce of spermaceti with the oil, stir till it begins to 
thicken, and add twelve drops of otto of roses. 

Martna C.—A very pleasant perfume, and also preven- 
tive against moths, may be made of the following:—Take 
of cloves, carraway-seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon and 
Tonquin beans of each once ounce, and then add as much 
Florentine orris-root as will equal all the other ingredients 
put together. Grind the whole to powder, which put into 
little bags, and place amongst your clothes, 

Joun Bartercory.—We are not disposed to contend either 
for or against the duties on malt. Good beer is douhtless a 
very good thing, but so also is water, a ‘‘ good, familiar 
creature,” and we are by no means inclined to share your 
vituperation of it What does a poet say of it: 

Till taught by paim 
Men really know not what good water's worth ; 
If you had been in Turkey or in Spain, 
Or with a famished boat's crew had your berth, 
Or in the desert heard the camel's bell, 
You'd wish yourself where truth is—in a well! 

Juventis.—We hardly believe in impossibilities now-a- 
days. We have seen so much to make us wonder at human 
ingenuity, invention, application and power, that man is 
capable of almost anything. A thing may, therefore, be 
said to be possible or impossible, according to the character 
of the person who undertakes it 

Mary P.—To dye feathers blue, into two pennyworth of 
oil of vitriol, mix two pennyworth of best powdered indigo ; 
let this stand a day or two: when required for use, shake it 
well, and inte a quert of boiling water put one tablespoonful 
of the mixture. Stirit well, put the feathers in, and let them 
simmer in 1t for a few minutes. 

B. D. G.—We fear that we cannot give you a cure for the 
gout. The following mixture, however, has been known to 
afford considerable relief: —Wine of colchicum, one ounce ; 
spirit of nitrous ether, one ounce; iodide ef potassium, twe 
scruples; distilled water, two ounces. Mix, and take a tea- 
spoonful in camomile tea two or three’ times a day. 

Hrixx H.—The author of the lines is Gray; they occur in 
his ode on Eton College. The poet beholds the college 
in the distance, and the happy schoolboys at play: and there- 
upon, in a vein of philosophical reflection, indulges in specu- 
lation as to what may be the vicissitudes of their future 
lives. We give you a few lines to show the contextin which 
the quotation stands: — 

To each his sufferings; all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan; 
The tender for another's pain, 
Th‘ unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes 600 late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
‘Tis folly to be wise. 

A. R.—Did yon ever see nurses giving medicine to chil- 
dren? If so you must haveobserved that they usually make 
use of the smoothest implement they have at hand. So 
when you are going to give a person advice, you should use 
the smoothest and most polished language which you can | 
| command. 
T. H—Among the many sins which authors commit | 
| against printers, not the least is carelessness in punctuation. 

Their offences in this respect lie heavy on the soul of the 
~printer’s “reader,” or corrector of the press, whose technical 
function it is to supply all requisite stops. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that every MS. should be properly punc- 
tuated by the author. 

Gerrrupe Normay.—It is only wealthy people who marry 
with special licenses. Special licenses are dispensations 
from the ordinary rule under which marriages can only 
take place in church or other places duly licensed for that 

| purpose. They must be obtained from the metropolitan or 
archbishop of the province, and are not readily granted. 
| The eost would be something like £50. 
} B. M. B—You deserved your ill-success. How could you | 
} act so prepostereusly? Did you not know that the “quarter 
of an hour™ before dinner is the worst portion of ail the 
twenty-four hours? Your suit was absurdly ill-timed; and 
the lady in rejecting it there and then evinced, it seems to 
us, shrewd discrimination in refusing to accept as a lover a 
man who could act so foolishly. 

Martua.—We do not know that there is anything better | 
for cleaning sikks, satins, or coloured dresses than the fol- | 
lowing:—Four ounces of soft soap, four ounces of honey, 
the white of an egg, and a wineglassful of gin; mix well 
together, and brush the article to be scoured thoroughly; 
then rinse in cold water, leave to drain, and iron while damp. | 
(Handwriting very fair.) 

L. K. S—You should take lessons from a teachor of de- 
portment; but we can afford you a few hints:—To walk 
gracefully, the body must be erect, but not*tigid, and the 
head held up so that the eyes may be directed straight for- 
ward. The whole person must, in fact, “hold itself up,” 
as if the persen was not afraid to look the world in the face, 
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ficient evidence of a promise of marriage. 

H. C. P.—The poem evinces some ability, and shows that 
you have made progress and acquired more facility of com- 
position ; but it leaves much to be desired. The theme, too, 
is old—old as the hills! It was, or ought to have been, ex- 
hausted in the “ Sorrows of Werter" ; but Byron's verse gave 
the world a fresh surfeit of sentimental woe, and the poeti- 
cal reading world has not yet, we believe, acquired any 
appetite for more. 

Nero.—We cannot tell you whether Garibaldi had any 
secret object in coming to England; his ostensible object was 
the restoration of his health. Ifhe had any ulterior purpose, 
the secret has been kept; and very wisely so, for secresy 
has been well termed, the soul of all greatdesigns, Perhaps 
more has been effected by concealing one’s own intentions 
than by discovering those of an enemy. But great men 
succeed in doing both. 

Anxious Ixquirer.—Great care is necessary in adminis- 
tering medicines to chillren ; still we supply you with a safe 
and relia’le mixture for hooping-cough:—Dissolve a scruple 
of salt-of-tartar in a quarter of a pint of water; add to it 
ten grains of cochineal, and sweeten with sugar. Give toa 
child of tender age a fourth part of a tablespoonful forr 
times a day; to a child two years old, half a spoonfu!; from 
four years, a tablespoonful. 

S. T. V.—We differ from you; to us it seems that volatile 
and sprightly tempers are inconsistent with any real enjoy- 
ment. There is too much time wasted in the mere transi- 
tion from one object to another; and no time is left for the 
making ef those deep impressions which are necessary to 
feeling strongly or enjoying thoroughly. Even the bee 
itself, the fitemblem of such natures, must rest some time 
upon the weed or flower before it can extract the honey. 

GeraLtp Firz-G.—You should avoid disputations if you 
cannot control your temper. Passion is the tempest by which 
reason is overthrown, and under its influence the mind 
becomes disordered. A moment's fit of passion has often cut 
off a life’s friendship, destroyed a life’s hope, embittered a 
life's peace, and brought unending sorrow and disgrace. It 
is scarcely worth our while to enter into all the consider- 
ations that might be urged ; passion is alike discreditable and 
injurious, and should be seduously guarded against. 

Netty G.—The following will, we think, be found a good 
black dye for the hair:—Take equal parts of litharge and 
lime, mix well, and make into a paste with water. Clean 
and brush the hair well, and then wash it with soda and 
water to free it from grease; this should be done at night, 
as it is the best time to apply the paste, which must be lai 
on pretiy thick, and the head covered with an oilskin cap 
In the morning the paste must be brushed out and the hai: 
oiled. 

A Trro.—You are decidedly in error; Bacon's prophecies 
of the advance of science have been fulfilled far beyonc 
what even he could have anticipated. For knowledge par~ 
takes of infinity—it widens with our capacities, and the 
higher we n.ount in it the vaster and more magnificent ate 
the prospects it stretches out before us. We are not, even 
in these days of * consummated science,” as you term them 
approaching to the end of scientific knowledge; nor shal 
we be nearer the end a thousand years hence than we are 
now. To your other questions we cannot reply. 

Mitutcest.—Offensive breath in some cases arises from 
carious teeth, and in others is combined with this cause and 
a disordered state of the stomach. To remedy it, almost 
the only substance which you should use at your toilette is 
the concentrated solution of the chloride of soda. Rinse 
the mouth well with a teaspoonfal of the solution of the 
¢hloride in a tumbler of water; or you may take six or te» 
drops ef it in a wineglassful of spring water immediately 
after the operations of the toilette are completed. By per- 
sisting in this practice the bad odour will disappear. 

T. L. T.—"How do we define true beauty?” We reply 
that the just criterion of real beauty is, that itincreases on ex- 
amination, and of false, that it lessens. Socrates called 
beauty a short-lived tyranny; Plato, a privilege of nature ; 
Theophrastus a silent cheat; Theocritus, a delightful preju- 
dice. Domitian said that nothing was more grateful; 
Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than all the letters 
of recommendatien in thegworld; Homer, that it was a 
glorious gift of nature; and Ovid, that it was a favour 
bestowed by the gods. We may add that it is the “open 
sesame” to all hearts. 

Pavt Borce.—There can be no doubt that the seat of per- 
fect contentment is in the head; for every person is 
thoroughly well satisied with his or her own proportion of 
brains. One of the greatest of the old philosophers was so 
well aware of this that he would not start as a teacher of 
truth, but an inquirer after it. Asa teacher he would have 
had many disputants, but no disciples; consequently he 
adopted the humbler mode of investigation, and instilled 
his knowledge into others under the guise of seeking infor- 
mation from them. This is a good precedent for you. 
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1, The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be prcduccd 


frcm any other kind of Sewing Machine. 


2. Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the seam 


cannot possibly rip. 

3. It is not possible to give way in wear, cr in washi 
cr ironing. 

4. If cut at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger th 
ihe falvic itself, 


5, If the most elastic fal rie be stitched on the bias, this | 


stitch will remain perfect when all others give way 


6. If the stitch be cut or bicken, the adjcining oncs re- | 


main perfect. 


7. The Machine, both kcginning, ending, and everywhere, 


fastens cff its own ends, 
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PATENT 


-K NOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE FROM £8 8s. 


These Machines possess the following adrautages over all others :-— 
L . J 


is as fine again as that needed by other machines. 


'any other machine. 


ng 11, Unlike the lcck-stitch, there is no re-winding of the 


| under cotton. 
an | 


| cCambric to six thicknesses of woollen cioth. 


| remains always the seme, 


moment. 


| 15. The Machine produces a greater variety of results, 


8. Ifa seam be wrongly scwn, or a garment requires al- | plain and crnamental, than any other whatever. 


teraticn, the stitching may he undcne with perfect facilit 


READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of ‘‘The Queen,” end which will be forwarded on applicat 
elilustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and evcry information required, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 


AGENTS WANTED 


IN EVERY 


y. | 








TOWN WHERE 


10, As a result, much finer work can be produced then by 


12. The Machine will stitch frcm a single thickness of 
13. The tensions do not alter, end the stitch, when set, 


14. When desired, the Machine will make its own braid, 
| in cotton, silk, or Pcrlin wocl, and stitch it on at the same | liar to these only. 
T H 


144. HICH HOLBORN; -LONDO 
APPOINTMENTS HAVE 


9. The cottcn required for any strength of seam whatever | case of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty to 


| derangement. 

17, Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; a 
month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected without any 
charge for use. 

18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
without limit at the addresses of the purchasers. 

19. In eddition to all the operations performed by other 
Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 
binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these Machines 
hem-stitch, embroider, and appliqué, three operations pec- 


20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible to 
make a crooked seam, except desired. 
| 21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost im- 


16. No Machine will equal it in simplicity of operaticn cesible to miss a stitch. 
1 1 d 1 > i] 





NOT YET BEEN MADE. 





REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM 


BY USING 


TIDMAN’S SHA SALT. 


AX efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 
to the coast. 


The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. 


alike to old and young, feeble and robus 
recommended. 


t. 


It is invigorating 


For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 


The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 


process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and _ restoring 


health. 


Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL and W. L. SCOTT, Esq., who 


have analysed and reported upon this salt in 


the most favourable terms. 


Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 lb., 14 1b., 28 Ib. and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 
by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb., 4s.; 56]b., 8s.; 112 lb., 16s. 


Sole Proprietors, 


TIDMAN AND SON, CHEMISTS, 


10, 


WORMWOOD STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 


E.C. 





—The nt 
economy, and 
Messrs. Gabrie 







THE OLD ESTABLISHED 


DENTISTS 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK 





Liverpool, 134, 


MAKER. by Special Appointment, to her Ma- 


jesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 


invites attention to the superior workmanship and 
elegance of design of his extensive stock of watches and 


drawing-room clocks. 


Guis. Guis. 
Ladies’ gold foreign watches 8 | Strong silver lever watches 5 
Gentlemen's do. do. 10] Gentlemen’s gold compen- 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's gold 


English lever do. . . . 18] Silver do. do. 
Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 
Gold and silver pocket chronometers, astronomical, 
turret, and bracket clocks of every description. An 


elegant assortment of London-made fine gold Albert 
and guard chains, &c. 
DEnt, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutt’s Bank); 34 and | 
35, Royal Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine | 
Compass Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


sation balance ditto . 40 
25 


"\EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 


ymerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 
freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
l’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 


gratis on application, ; 
- 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and_ 34, 


Ludgate-hill, London ; 
Duke-street ; Birmingham, 65, New.strect. 


Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold.at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. Ross, 248, High Holborn. 


REY HAIR.— 248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s, The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. 
shade produced. 














Country orders, per remittances, care- | 
agency of these well-known pills. 
| years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 


| of 
|tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
| upon. 
| the irritation of the bowels, these pills soothe the irri- 
Any | 


LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER 
superfluous hair from the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s Tomer MaGazinx, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn. London. 


of HAIR removes 
face without the 


Vy 7 EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
Dressing Cases, Travelling Dressing Bags, Des- 
patch Boxes, Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Mounted and 
Ormolu Suites for the Writing Table, Photographie 
Albums, and a choice variety of Useful Elegancies, 
suitable for Presents, at Ropriaurs’, 42, Piceadilly, W. 


a Le PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
Within these few 








was only by taking dangerons remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 


| blood, and its regencrating influence over every organ. 


Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 


Whatever may have immediately given rise to 


tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 




















PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


AND 


Carrtace Pain to tHe Country oN Orpers Excrepinc Twenty SaHILiines. 


USEFUL CREAM NOTE 
SUPERFINE ditto 
SUPERFINE THICK ditto - 


2s Od per Ream|Superfine CREAM-LAID ENVELOPES 4s 6d per 1000 
38s 0d Ss, THICK VELLUM ditto a 6s 6d Ss, 
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PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ “IMPROVED PRIZE WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED WITIL ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING-BOOK, PENHOLDER, PENCIL, &c., 1s. 6d. each, or Post-free for 22 Stamps. 


“This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of cheapness and utility; being small enough to carry in a coat pocket, 


and yet containing every requis site for corres pondence. It also possesses the quality of bei ing Waterproof, which must render it particularly 
serviceable to persons travelling.”—Vide Civil Service Gazette. 


This is the Case recently noticed and approved of by the Society of Arts as being “conveniently and 
neatly arranged.” 
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From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM, 
DESPATCH : BOXES, TRAVELLING WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INKSTANDS, WALNUT 
AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &c. &c. 





PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
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NOTE 





This volume has avery. 
tight binding and while every 
effort has been made to repro- 
duce the centres, force would. 

result indamage 





